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GRATIFYING CONDITIONS IN LUMBER TRADE. 


After a long siege of adverse trade conditions, with the lumber business in many sections fighting for its very existence, comes 


unmistakable evidence of improvement in the industry, as reflected in news letters to the AMERICAN LUMPERMAN from many 


trade centers. 
effect on all other lines. 


The position of southern yellow pine, especially, is steadily growing stronger, and this is having a beneficial 


Extracts given below, reproduced from market reports printed in this issue, indicate the turning of the 


tide to better conditions generally, in practically all parts of the country, for the lumber trade: 


Little Rock, Ark—Lumbermen of this sec- 
tion are generally busy and are greatly bene- 
fited by the big demand for southern lumber 
from exporters and foreign consumers which is 
bringing about a cleanup of the stocks of the 
mills of Louisiana and Texas. Almost all the 
mills report a material increase of orders as 
well as an increase in the number of inquiries 
and everywhere the opinion prevails that con- 
ditions have changed and that more prosperous 
times are ahead. 


Lynchburg, Va. Local lumbermen last week 
bubbled over with optimism on account of the 
turn for the better which business has taken. 


Evansville, Ind—Optimism prevails among 
the hardwood lumber manufacturers of south- 
western Indiana and practically all the large 
mills are operated on full time. Last week 
both orders and inquiries increased nicely and 
things move along in good shape and the feel- 
ing prevails that trade is going to be quite 
active the rest of the year. 





Savannah, Ga.—The week’s report of build- 
ings tobe erected, construction contracts 
awarded and manufacturing enterprises to be 
established in the Southeast comprises a pleas- 
ing story that throbs with activity and tells of 
returning prosperity. 


Warren, Ark.—Manufacturers of Arkansas 
soft pine seem to be booking all the business 
they can handle and shipments from practically 
all points are heavy. No. 2 boards and No. 1 
dimension are easily $1 a thousand stronger 
than they were thirty days ago. 


Shreveport, La.—During the last ten days or 
two weeks the biggest southern yellow pine 
business of the year has been transacted and 
it looks as if a great deal more buying will be 
done if the stocks can be located. Nearly all 
manufacturers have had so much _ business 
crowded upon them that they have become 
oversold on many items and some of them 
have announced that they will be out of the 
selling entirely for at least a month owing to 
the long file of orders to be filled. 


Kalispell, Mont.— Business is very good 
throughout the entire district and prices are 
gradually improving. Owing to the splendid 
crop conditions throughout the tributary ter- 
ritory the outlook is encouraging for a good 
fall and spring trade. 





Los Angeles, Cal.—Trade has improved and 
there is a somewhat larger volume of business 
in prospect. The local improvement coupled 
with the very encouraging reports from the 
middle West is a sign pointing to a pronounced 
revival in business that lumbermen 
share in. 


will 





Meridian, Miss.—Improvement in the south- 
ern yellow pine market continues steadily, with 
prices stiffening. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—There has been a little 
improvement all along the line in the lumber 
business in Indiana during the last week. Re- 
tail yards have been in the market more than 
they have been for several weeks and the retail 
trade has begun to show considerable improve- 
ment, 


Columbus, Ohio.—The lumber trade in Co- 
lumbus and central Ohio has been very steady 
the last week. In the yellow pine trade buying 
is fairly good. In the hardwood trade the de- 
mand is good and buying by retailers is the 
best feature at this time. 


Toledo, Ohio—There is a better tone to the 
market and feeling among dealers is the best 
that it has been through the season. 


Jacksonville, Fla—At no other time since 
the reaction in the lumber business set in has 
the uplifting tendency of the lumber market 
been so marked as it is at present. From every 
part of the southeastern producing territory 
comes the news that business is very much 
improved. 


Hattiesburg, Miss.— Orders and inquiries 
have been increasing to a very apparent extent 
during the last week, and as the mills have all 
they can cut further advances in prices on 
special stock for prompt shipment have been 


noted. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The lumber trade gen- 
erally and southern pine in particular show a 
considerable gain. There is a big increase in 
optimism everywhere in the lumber trade. 





Portland, Ore.—An appreciable improvement 
of market conditions has taken place during the 
last few weeks, and last week the increasing 
lumber trade activity brought about a strength- 
ening of prices in many lines, elevating them 
to levels not obtained for many months. The 
most marked advance was in shingles, which 
took a sudden leap upward of 10 cents. 





St. Louis, Mo.—There has been an increase 
in the volume of buying and the lumber indus- 
try is beginning to feel the confidence in the 
future which is so manifest in all lines. The 
southern yellow pine market continually grows 
stronger and shows improvement right along. 





Orange, Tex.—The tone of the market con- 
tinues decidedly better and conditions are bet- 
ter at present than at any other time in two 
years. 





Spokane, Wash.—Manufacturers are more 
optimistic as to the outlook than at any time 
during the last fifteen months and predict 
further advances in values in the next month 
or two. 


Houston, Tex.—The general tone of the 
lumber market in the Southwest continues to 
improve and the recent increase in demand 
from interior points is very encouraging to the 
lumber manufacturers. 





Philadelphia, Pa.—The tendency of the lum- 
ber business during the last week has been 
in the right direction and the number of con- 
cerns that are finding business better is still 
increasing. 





New York, N. Y.—The market sentiment is 
decidedly better; inquiries call for larger quan- 
tity and efforts to maintain a higher price sit- 
uation meet with some success. 


Bay City-Saginaw, Mich.—More orders are 


received and the outlook for a steadily increas- 
ing business is brighter. 
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“Tf it ts indestructible it is Wedge Doweled.’’ 
“Tfit is Wedge Doweled it is indestructible.” 






Weed Door - 
Construction . 





Has Put New Life in Door Sales || © 


Sub. 
rate i 
tions 7 
they | 
notice 


the past year for many a dealer who before the invention toda 
of the Wedge Dowel had little else aside from design and 7 
style to talk to his customers. It means something toa 

customer to be told “Weed Quality Doors Can’t Come con 
Apart” and the value of science applied to the making of . = 
doors becomes more apparent to your customer when he 
learns that even with all this added protection against 
destructon these Weed Wedge Dowel doors cost no more 


than the ordinary kind. 





To ignore this Wedge Dowel door and persist in 
handling the kind your forefathers handled amounts to 
extending an invitation to your competitor to step in and 


take away your door trade. } 
THE WEDGE IS AN OLD 





; . : Dif 
PRINCIPLE BUT ITS AP- Everywhere today builders are seeking the bigger | ae 
PLICATION TO THE DOOR values and here is one you can practically control by be- mi 
DOWEL IS ONE OF THE : abn a 
SCIENTIFIC WONDERS OF ing the /7rs¢ in your town to get the agency. , 


THE AGE. 


If your jobber doesn’t handle them write us direct 
for further information, sample dowel and name of bus 
jobber who does handle them in your territory. 


Weed Lumber Company 


PLANT AND GENERAL SALES OFFICES 


WEED, CALIFORNIA 





SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Eastern Offices H. C. WALKER, 310 New First Nat. Bank Bldg., Columbus, 0. 
Crocker Bldg. R. A. TOOMBS, P. O, Box 6, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Awarded a Gold Medal at Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
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Difficulties of the Lumber Industry 


Attracting General Attention. 


Practically only within the year has the deplorable con- 
dition of the lumber business come to be recognized by 
the public, or that part of the public interested in indus- 
trial and financial matters that concern the country at 
large. Many times of late financial writers, among them 
those who direct the policies of influential financial jour- 
nals and of the great dailies so far as they relate to 
business, have pointed out that one of the deterrent 
factors in the restoration of prosperity to this country 
was the depressed condition of the lumber trade. 

One of the leading authorities said not long ago that 
were it not for the lumber and cotton difficulties we 
vould be well advanced on a definite upgrade in the 
volume and, possibly, profitable character of our domestic 
trade. 

It is well that the country, particularly the financial 
aad business departments, is coming to appreciate the 
situation with which the lumber industry has deen strug- 
cling so long. Perhaps the hearings before the Federal 
‘rade Commission, which, being a new body, has at- 
tracted unwonted attention to its activities, are what 
have aroused this new recognition of lumber. 

This new interest in the industry is illustrated by a 
page article in the September 15 issue of the Nation’s 
Business, entitled ‘‘What Is Wrong With the Lumber 
susiness?’?’ The Nation’s Business is the official pub- 


lication of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. 


To reproduce this article, either in 





whole or in part, is unnecessary; it simply briefs the 
facts and arguments presented to the Federal Trade 
Commission at its various hearings in Chicago and the 
West. In extenso and in brief they have all been printed 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but it is appropriate to 
express the appreciation of the lumber trade for this 
new and authoritative recognition of its unfortunate 
situation and its needs. 

The National Chamber is the business of the United 
States organized; and perhaps, with the leaders of busi- 
ness of all sorts, the leaders in finance and the leaders 
in Government, coming to an appreciation of the situa- 
tion in the lumber industry that third in importance of 
all the great industries of the United States may yet be 
allowed to do for itself what is needed for self preser- 
vation and to enable it to contribute its share to the 
general prosperity of the country. 





Railroad Construction and Operation 
By Government Are Inefficient. 


Government ownership and operation of railroads on 
the western continent have not so far proved successful. 
Canada has been a somewhat extensive experimenter 
along this line. It has owned and operated the Inter- 
Colonial Railway since 1867 and the Prince Edward 
Island Railway since 1873. The latter has cost the 
people, including construction and deficits from opera- 
tion and unearned interest, $118,000 a mile. The Inter- 
Colonial, however, which has a mileage of 1,455, serv- 
ing a well developed territory, has not done very much 
better. The Government’s operation of this road covers 
forty-seven years. In twenty of these years it earned 
small amounts in excess of operating expenses, but 
never maintenance charge. In the twenty-seven other 
years it failed to earn its bare operating expenses. 
Notwithstanding it pays no taxes, its operating deficits 
have amounted to over $11,000,000. 

The latest example of Government inefficiency in 
railroad construction is the line across northern Ontario 
to Winnipeg, built by the Government to be operated 
by the Grand Trunk Pacific under an arrangement by 
which the latter would pay 3 percent on cost. The cost 
has been more than twice the estimate and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific declines to fulfill its contract. 

The contrast in efficiency between pubiic and private 
construction and operation of railroads is startling, so 
far as the two methods have been tested on this conti- 
nent. Advocates of Government ownership and opera- 
tion point to European experience; but our own Gov- 
ernment authorities point out that, notwithstanding the 
greater density of traffic in Germany and its highly de- 
veloped efficiency, the per ton per mile freight rate is 
much higher there than in this country. Altogether it 
would seem that the time has not yet come in the 
United States when with safety the Government can 
undertake the construction and operation of its rail- 
roads. 





Government Has Farcical Excuse for 


Use of Substitutes. 


Under the head ‘‘ Metal Furniture on Battleships’’ the 
September issue of the Furniture Manufacturer and 
Artisan says: 

On the new superdreadnaught battleship Pennsylvania all 
of the interior furniture, including wardrobes, berths, dining 
tables, chiffoniers, bureaus, toilet cases, as well as the book- 
cases, desks, and other office supplies, will be of art metal. 
The installation of this kind of furniture is not in the nature 
of an experiment, as several of the other new ships have 
been so equipped and with entire satisfaction to the Navy 
Department. According to records at the department it is 
said that nearly one-half of the fatalities in naval battles up 
to this time have been due to the wooden splinters rather 
than the shells that have struck the crew. Therefore it is 
now the policy of the department to install metal furniture 
in place of the wood formerly used. 

The policy may be justified on account of the splinters that 
fly frem wood furniture when it is struck by shells, but on 
the whole we are inclined to think that the metal furniture 
men have slipped one over on the makers of wood furniture, 
and while we hope that the actual test of warfare does not 
come we should be very much interested to know what effect 


flying pieces of metal furniture will have when a shell reaches 
its mark, . 

Here is a case where the patriotism of lumbermen 
will lead them to endorse substitution. To read that 
Ensign Cassidy was put out of action by a flying pigeon 
hole from a quartered oak roll top desk in the wardroom 
when the United States ship Allsteel was torpedoed would 
be too much of a blow even for the ‘‘lumber trust.’’ 

Of all the lame excuses that thus far have been offered 
to justify the use of steel in place of wood this is the 
saddest and the lamest. 
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Misrepresentation and Fashion Handi- 
cap Lumber Consumption. 


It is an unfortunate fact that periodical literature of 
the day is filled with increasing references to the supposed 
obsolescence of wood; for example, an article in the 
October issue of the National Builder under the title 
‘Efficiency in Contracting’’ begins with the statement: 
‘There never was a time when such all-round knowledge 
was required in the contracting business as today. A 
generation ago wood was the principal material used, and 
a knowledge of carpentry the principal trade needed.’’ 
A little farther in the same article the author, Edwin L. 
Seabrook, who confesses to a very broad knowledge of 
his subject, says: ‘‘While wood as a material and car- 
pentry as a trade do not enter into building construction, 
proportionately, as formerly, the carpenter still retains 
control of the construction and has evolved into the con- 
tractor and builder.’’ 

And the magazines that publish articles relating to 
building construction are filled with just such references 
as these. 

Those who are looking for reasons for the present con- 
dition of the lumber market may find a hint here. Com- 
peting interests are insistently drumming into the pub- 
lic’s ear the notion that wood is old fashioned, out of 
date, difficult to secure in good quality—to summarize, 
that wood is out of fashion. And there are fashions 
in building material just as there are fashions in clothing 
and millinery. When the lumber trade is in position to 
convince the public that there is nothing more up to 
date than the right kind of a wood construction dwelling 
house wood will be a much more popular material than 
it is today. 





How the Seaman’s Bill Affects Our 
Merchant Marine. 


A correspondent sends us an excerpt from the Sag- 
inaw Daily News regarding the Seaman’s bill and its 
alleged effect in ‘‘driving the American flag from the 
seas,’’ in which it is said regarding the Dollar line of 
steamers, owned by Robert Dollar of San Francisco, 
that its vessels ‘‘ will come under the Stars and Stripes 
or leave them just as it profits their owners, and no- 
body need be alarmed by the effect of the Seaman’s bill 
in driving them from under the flag.’’ In regard to 
the Pacific Mail the News says that the transfer of its 
vessels was brought about not by the Seaman’s bill but 
because the company, being railroad owned, found that 
it could not use the canal until it transferred owner- 
ship. 

Our correspondent, commenting on the newspaper 
article, says that he begins to think that the sympathy 
of the American people for the Dollar Steamship Com- 
pany and the Pacifie Mail Steamship Company is mis- 
placed; and if the laws are such that private owners 
can not afford to operate steamships in foreign com- 
merce the best way to show our Government the defect 
in the laws is to let it operate the steamship lines, when 
it will soon find the defects and remedy them. 

The News seems to hold the theory that any argu- 
ment is made of no value if the one who presents it is 
an interested party. : 

No doubt Mr. Dollar, who is a thrifty business man 
and has built up a comfortable, though not great, for- 
tune in the lumber business and in the operation of 
vessels, determines his business policy by the profit he 
derives; if he can’t make money in one line of business 
he will quit it and invest his money otherwise. He is 
a loyal American citizen and would prefer to operate 
his vessels under the American flag, but if he can’t do 
it at a profit and still wishes to operate them he will 
transfer them to another flag that offers better pro- 
tection. Probably, however newspaper men and poli- 
ticians may look at such a policy, his attitude will meet 
approval of the business public. 

Similarly with the Pacific Mail. When conditions 
arise under which it can not do business at a profit— 
and its profit has never been more than moderate—it 
goes out of business. 

The Saginaw paper says as to the vessels of both the 
Dollar line and the Pacific Mail used in the trans- 
Pacific trade that they are coolie manned. This is 
natural enough, considering that their competition is 
with coolie manned boats, and especially with the grow- 
ing and dominant power on the Pacific coast—the 
Japanese. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has presented 
Mr. Dollar’s views several times—sometimes in direct 
contributions from him and sometimes by quotation 
and reference. Mr. Dollar has never complained as to 
the situation on the Atlantic but particularly as to the 
condition on the Pacific that would be brought about 
by the Seaman’s bill. 

The Nation’s Business of September 15 presents de- 
tailed tables as to crews and monthly wages paid as 
to four vessels—two American,:one Japanese and one 
British. Summaries of these tables are as follows: 

American steamship Algoa, 7,575 gross tons, 4,897 net tons, 
nominal horsepower 430. 


Deck department, 16 men, wages $1,025 per month. Engine 
and fire room department, 23 men, wages $1,170. Steward 





department, 10 men, wages $340. Cost to feed 49 men at $15, 
$735. Total, 49 men, wages and board, $3,270. 

Japanese steamship Asama Maru, 4,217 gross tons, 2,706 
net tons, nominal horsepower 402. 

Deck department, 13 men, wages $299. Engine and fire 
room department, 16 men, $291. Steward department, 7 men, 
$79. Cost to feed 36 men at $3.50, $126. Total cost of wages 
of 36 men and board, $/95. 

British steamship Ninian ; 6,385 gross tons, 4,068 net tons. 

Deck department, 19 men, wages $625.81. Engine and fire 
room department, 20 men, wages $711.01. Steward depart- 
ment, 5 men, wages $129.06. Total, 44 men, wages $1,465.88. 
: American steamship Hawaiian, 5,597 gross tons, 3,651 net 

ons. 


Deck department, 16 men, $845. Engine and fire room de- 
partment, 22 men, wages $1,145. Steward department, 6 
men, wages $220. Total, 44 men, wages $2,210. 

The first two are of competing vessels on the Pacific, 
the figures having been furnished by Captain Dollar.. 
The other two are of vessels somewhat near the same 
tonnage, operating on the Atlantic as well as the Pa- 
cific, but the source of information is not stated. It 
will be noted that the first two include the estimated 
cost of feeding the crew; the second pair do not. 

Competition between American ships and foreign 
ships on the Atlantic is not so keen in the matter of 
wages as it is on the Pacific, because the extremely 
cheap oriental labor does not enter into Atlantic com- 
petition to such an extent, although it exists. 

In the first of two articles written by Peter B. Kyne, 
who is an old shipping man and a very effective writer 
of sea stories, being the author of what are known 
as the ‘‘Matt Peasley’’ stories that have been running 
in the Saturday Evening Post, the theme seems to be 
that the Seaman’s bill is not seriously objected to by 
shipping men and that it may be assumed that what 
objections are made to the bill are purely selfish. 

The Seaman’s bill is in many ways a guaranty of 
better conditions afloat and provides for some desirable 
reforms; but there are two points in particular to 
which American ship owners, especially those doing 
business on the Pacific, object. The first is the pro- 
vision that 75 percent (at the beginning of the opera- 
tion of the law) of the deck crew shall understand the 
language of the officers. That means an American 
crew. The second is in regard to the proportion of 
able seamen, a condition that it is almost impossible to 
comply with on either ocean. 

The law would not have been especially onerous if 
the clause providing that it should be applicable to 
all vessels that do business in our ports could be effec- 
tive, although on the Pacific the growing competition, 
amounting now to almost complete control, by Jap- 
anese, would not have been affected. 

Unfortunately, this protection designed by the fram- 
ers of the bill and which is spoken so highly of by Mr. 
Kyne has been almost absolutely set aside by the 
rulings of the attorney general of the United States. 

In the first place, it was discovered that the bill in 
its requirements upon foreign shipping violated prac- 
tically all of our commercial treaties with foreign coun- 
tries, and the State department is now busy trying to 
get these treaties either amended or supplanted by new 
ones that shall omit the protection to foreign shipping 
guaranteed by the treaties now in force. Further, the 
attorney general maintains that the law does not apply 
to ships brought under American registry, under the 
recent emergency ship legislation. He has also advised 


Secretary of Commerce Redfield that the fourteexth 
amendment of the law does not apply to ships of na- 
tions having life saving equipment approximating that 
of the United States. He has further ruled that fore'gn 
freight vessels and foreign passenger ships, when not 
carrying passengers, are exempt from the law. As so 
construed the law applies only to American ships built 
in American yards or brought under the American fiag 
prior to the passage of the emergency ship register act 
of August, 1914. 

The real framer of the bill, Andrew Furuseth, presi- 
dent of the International Seamen’s Union of America, 
believed that under its terms foreign ship owners would 
have come up to the wage expense of the American ship 
owners. If the rulings of the attorney general be cor- 
rect, however, the Seaman’s bill, when it becomes effec- 
tive November 1, will not apply to any appreciable ex- 
tent to our foreign competitors. 

Is there any way out? Our correspondent, referred 
to at the beginning, states that the Government should 
undertake the job of owning and operating vessels in 
which the foreign trade of the United States might be 
carried on. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, in a 
referendum, found that the business men of the United 
States were by a heavy majority opposed to the Gov- 
ernment undertaking ownership or operation, either or 
both. 

Considering that in 1914 American vessel tonnage en- 
gaged in foreign trade was 1,066,288, including what 
trade was carried on across the Great Lakes, and that 
even so we did but 9.7 percent of our foreign trade in 
our own vessels, the extent to which our foreign trade 
would have to be enlarged can be imagined. 

To do the whole of it in American bottoms would 
require practically ten times the present number of 
vessels, and, since our coastwise fleet is well employed 
now, the additional tonnage would have to be bought or 
built. To buy is impossible; and as to building, our 
ship yard capacity is small. The greatest year of con- 
struction under modern conditions was in 1908, when 
we built steam tonnage to the quantity of 481,624 tons, 
and sail 36,981 tons, outside of canal boats and barges. 
Apparently there is no practical way out through Gov- 
ernment ownership. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not wish to be un- 
derstood as having any pet remedy to offer. In fact, 
it believes that the reasons why the United States is 
not more of a factor in international transportation by 
water are fundamental. They rest in the character of 
the American people, their habits and ideals of life. 

The coastwise trade, as it is a monopoly, can and 
does in a measure compete with industries ashore, but 
in the foreign trade, where competition is met, little is 
to be found to attract Americans. We have gotten 
out of the ancient sea going habit; the people along 
our eastern seaboard have found more profitable ways 
of making a livelihood than going to sea. What we 
get of that reliable sea going class is in a way a 
result of. inherited likes and habits. 

We are a humane people, and so our shipping laws 
are built along humanitarian lines and the Seaman’s 
bill simply pushes further the points of difference be- 
tween our merchant marine and others that militate 
against our successful competition in the over-sea trade. 





QUERY AND COMMENT. 


MAKING WOODEN BUILDINGS FIRE RESISTANT. 

I am looking for information in regard to “fireproof”? wood 
construction for ordinary frame houses and barns. By “fire- 
proof” I mean something similar to slow burning mill con- 
struction, the difference being, of course, in the type of build- 
ing. The mill would have a roof made of 3 inches by 8 
inches plank, while the house would have a roof made of 
2-inch by 4-inch pieces sheathed and covered with shingles 
dipped in some fire retardant paint. 

I had occasion to examine about twenty houses under con- 
struction in Minnesota and Wisconsin and almost every house 
had hollow “glazed” tile for the walls. It seems to me that 
there are ways of using 2 by 4's, 6’s, or whatever size is 
necessary, and providing such “fire steps” that the wall will 
be as well protected as this tile wall. Have you not printed 
something on that line during the summer? 

I will certainly appreciate any suggestions or information 
you can give me along this line—JoHN W. Younc, Elk 
River, Ida. 

[Inasmuch as Mr. Young’s letter is dated September 6 
he had not received the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Sep- 
tember 4. In that issue and in the issues of September 
11 and 18 he will find articles giving installments of 
the very information concerning which he inquired. In 
one of these articles the importance of this subject to 
lumbermen was pointed out and it is, therefore, very 
gratifying to find at least one lumberman exhibiting an 
active interest in this subject. 

The principle of mill construction in heavy buildings 
is the use of wood in considerable solid thicknesses, so 
that they may be deeply charred by fire and still be 
strong enough to support their load; and the doing away 
with all concealed or hollow spaces in the construction. 
The purpose of fire resistant construction of frame 
houses and similar buildings with walls finished on both 
sides of the studding and with floors ceiled below is to 
provide fire stops by which these hollow spaces are cut 
off from each other in an air tight manner, so that there 
can be no draft by which fire may be spread. In build- 


ings like barns, where the wall is finished on only one 
side of the studding usually, and where also the floor 
joists are absolutely open on the lower side, this idea, 
of course, can not be applied. Little can be done in the 
construction of such buildings to make them free from 
fire, although much can be done in keeping rubbish well 
cleaned up and if possible in the use of electric light, 
rather than kerosene lanterns, about such buildings. 
There are now electric lanterns on the market that are 
quite economical and, of course, absolutely safe. 

The fire danger of a barn, especially where hay is 
stored, is as much due to the contents as to the con- 
struction of the building itself.—Ep1Tor.] 


BUILDING FOR A SOUTHERN CLIMATE. 

We are anxious to get a plan for a very cheap bungalow— 
something that will have an outside attractive appearance, 
no storm sbeathing or paper but a shingle roof and alterna- 
tive bevel siding or shingles. You have to bear in mind that 
this section of the country does not have extreme cold 
weather with which to contend, and it is very cheap construc- 
tion that we are wanting.—McNair LUMBER COMPANY, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


[While the estimated prices on the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN’S house plans are based upon northern con- 
struction, it should be a very easy matter to alter con- 
struction of any frame house to meet the easier require- 
ments of a southern location. Sheathing paper and 
tight wall sheathing may be omitted, nailing strips sub- 
stituted for solid sheathing on the roof, the subfloor 
omitted and, if desired, the framing because of, this 
lighter construction may also be made lighter by spac- 
ing on 24-inch centers instead of on 16-inch centers 
(except, of course, for the floor joists). A considerable 
number of the plans which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has published, and particularly those for bungalows, 
have already been used in building upon the Pacific 
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coast from the same plans, where the lighter method 
oi construction is usually carried out. 

in many house designs, also, it is alternative with 
the owner as to whether siding or shingles shall be 
used upon the outside; although of course there are 
some types of houses where the harmony of design 
would be somewhat marred by a change in this respect. 

in houses to be heated by furnace a basement is a 
necessity in order to give proper heading to the hot air 
flues. Though a basement is also useful in other par- 
tivulars, in the South it is often replaced by a back 
kicchen building separate from the main structure or 
connected with it by an open covered porch. This is 
also another variation of construction that can be 
easily substituted on most of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
plans and the basement dispensed with.—Epiror. | 


INFORMATION ON WOOD BLOCK PAVING. 

Kindly send us any information you may have as to wood 
paving block, particularly as to its advantages compared with 
other materials. A city engineer has asked us for this in- 
formation as a basis for recommending wood paving and any- 
thing you can furnish along this line will be made use of.— 
W. B. SISSON, president Western Lumber Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has from time to time 
published many articles upon wood block paving, discus- 
sing its physical qualities of every sort in comparison 
with other types of paving. It is, of course, impracti- 
cable to sum up all this matter in a single compre- 
hensive reply to this inquiry, but it will undoubtedly 
be desirable here to review the sources of information 
upon this subject. The American Wood Preservers’ 
Association, F. J. Angier, secretary, Mt. Royal Sta- 
tion, Baltimore, Md., can supply literature of various 
sorts covering this subject, which will be of special in- 
terest to the engineer because largely contributed by en- 
gineers. The Southern Pine Association, Interstate Bank 
Building, New Orleans, La., publishes a comprehensive 
manual on the subject of wood block paving, and its 
engineering department will be pleased to furnish re- 
plies to special inquiries at any time. The Forest Serv- 


ice has issued various circulars dealing with this sub- 
ject, one of which, circular No. 194, issued in 1912, 
is a progress report on wood paving experiments in 
Minneapolis. Most engineers have a file of either the 
Engineering Record or the Engineering News and in 
the annual indexes of these papers will be found many 
articles dealing with this subject from an engineering 
standpoint.—EDITor. | 


SHOULD INTEREST PEOPLE IN LUMBER 
LECTURES. 


WEsT TOLEDO, OHIO. 

It occurred to me that you would like to have the impres- 
sion of a retailer in regard to the ‘‘Campaign of Education” 
which is being started in the tield of wood under the auspices 
of the Trade Extension Department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. It was my privilege to attend 
the first meeting of this kind which was held in Toledo, at 
the Commerce Club on Thursday, September 23, 1915. 

This meeting was a great success from the retailer’s stand- 
point, and the building and loan associations and National 
and State banks, architects aud contractors were in attend- 
ance. It is my opinion that the proper way to handle this 
business would be for the National organization to furnish 
speakers and the local lumbermen spend a great deal of time 
sending out written notices to the people that they want to 
reach and then follow this up by a personal telephone call on 
the day of the meeting. This is the way it was handled here, 
and as a result the attendance was very good. 

If this scheme will be worked out in the large cities of the 
United States it will do the lumbermen a great deal of good 
financially and tend to dispel the unexplainable, adverse 
public sentiment, more than any other scheme that has been 
launched. It has been my experience that few of the people 
using lumber know much about it, and again, many lumber 
dealers are not able to explain to the consumer the place and 
use for which lumber is best adapted. The prospective build- 
ers want to be fair, but in this day of much advertising and 
competition they become bewildered in their judgment of what 
is right and what is wrong. 

Local newspapers are mighty forces to assist in the matter 
of education and the local newspapers devoted a great deal 
of space to the matter; in fact, a little more than we were 
entitled to considering that the lumbermen have not been very 
liberal with printer’s ink and the advertising fraternity. It 
can hardly be expected that the newspapers will give the lum- 
bermen space and liberal notices unless they give some return 


from advertising or subscriptions because newspapers are not 
run on a charitable basis any more than are the lumber yards. 

I believe that the men who are at the head of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association are headed in the right 
way and they deserve all the assistance and help possible from 
each lumberman. Of course there are a great many men in 
the lumber business just as there are in every other line of 
business who are not giving their time nor contributing 
financially and consequently the real man with brains and 
business ability must carry the load. 

I thought you might like a little synopsis from an ordinary 
lumberman who is not an orator but just a thinker. Hoping 
for success in this new campaign of education, I beg to remain 
—WILLIAM RYAN, care West Toledo Lumber Company. 


CUT OF SHINGLES BY WOODS. 

Could you give us, approximately, the relative amounts of 
white and red cedar shingles preduced in this country for 
some recent year, say 1914? In round millions will do.— 
City LUMBER YARD, Iron Mountain, Mich. 

[The last year for which the classification of shingles 
by kind of wood is at hand in the Government forest 
census figures is 1910. The report for 1913 was pro- 


duced by the Forest Service in codperation with the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates instead of in codperation with 
the Census Bureau and, owing to some change in the 
form of figures, shingles were not included in the re- 
port for that year: 





Shingle Production in 1910, 

Percent Dis- 

Kind of Wood. Quantity. tribution, 
CN Se ewe coe cate slates eesees 10,108,643,000 77.9 
180,217,000 9.1 
863,149,000 6.7 
437,701,000 3.4 
146,555,000 1.1 
er 68,745,000 0.5 
Ce ee eee eee 52,091,000 0.4 
er ree er 42,447,000 0.3 
ES bined é-ccenndeawes 27,277,000 0.2 
BI GRNOE oo 6os ci weaciecenswncas 49,537,000 0.4 
SE ac aldiocic aca crcweas.crwe ween 12,976,362,000 100.0 


The full report for the year 1912 is not at hand, but 
the production of shingles for that year was approxi- 
mately the same as for 1910, 12,037,685,000.—EpiTor. } 





REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Southern yellow pine undoubtedly presents in its cur- 
rent market conditions a reliable reflection of the gen- 
eral lumber market of the United States. This is so for 
various reasons. It is the wood of largest production. 
Of the soft wood product of the country it furnishes 
about one-half and of the total production over one-third. 
In its range of characteristics and qualities it is found 
in almost every class of consumption. Some of it is 
about the cheapest of the cheap; some of it ranks very 
high in quality and price. From a cheap, low grade 
board or strip of one of the inferior species of southern 
yellow pine to high grade finish or longleaf, clear, heart, 
rift flooring; from ordinary yard stock to selected struc- 
tural timbers; from use in building a shed or cheap resi- 
dence to its use in the construction of machinery—such 
are its ranges of use and value which put it into com- 
petition sometimes with the cheapest of other kinds of 
lumber like the jack pine of the North or low grade 
cottonwood or, at the other end of the scale, with such 
woods as oak and maple or white pine. 

* * * 


Centrally located as it is in relation to the most im- 
portant lumber consuming districts of the country, and 
having at command transportation facilities that put it 
on a par with almost any other wood, southern yellow 
pine represents a wide range of distribution as well as 
of use. If, then, one find yellow pine suffering by low 
prices and under demand he is practically certain to find 
the same conditions in almost every other wood in any- 
thing like a general distribution and use. If he find 
yellow pine gaining in demand, with prices advancing, 
with the balance between production and consumption on 
the favorable side, then he can be confident that the lum- 
ber industry as a whole is improving. 

* * * 


The facts regarding yellow pine as revealed both by 
current statistics and by experiences in the markets are 
so favorable that the conclusion can not be avoided that 
the lumber business has taken an upward turn which at 
last is putting the balance as to profit and loss on the 
right side of the account. The statistical situation m 
southern yellow pine is concisely put in a statement 
to be found on page 51, coming from the office of the 
president of the Southern Pine Association. In August 
the 157 mills in the association produced 384,590,000 
feet of lumber, or an average per mill per day of 94,230 
feet, making an average weekly output of 565,380 feet. 
During the week ending September 25 the mills shipped 
for the week 672,600 feet. Thus, on the basis of the 
output of August, the shipments were 118.9 percent of 
production. The orders received were 725,000 feet, or 
128.4 percent of production, orders received being the 
actual volume of business. 

* * * 


The monthly report of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association includes the report of the Southern 
Pine Association and gives the cut for the month as 
384,600,000 feet and shipments as 412,400,000 feet for 
the 157 mills of the Southern association. In the North 
Carolina pine territory August shipments were also larger 
than eut; the cypress territory shipped nearly as much 
as it eut, and so with the west Coast fir territory. The 
faet is shown by the weekly reports of the Southern Pine 
Association that in its immense production conditions 
have improved until the present week is prima facie 


evidence that the general lumber industry has also shown 
corresponding improvement. 
* * * 

The report of the National association shows that in 
August shipments were only 1% percent larger than cut 
for the entire soft wood industry and only slightly larger 
than the cut for the entire industry; but the improve- 
ment in southern yellow pine and the improvement in 
other woods reported in this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN make it a certainty that can be insisted on 
as strongly as can any fact not absolutely demonstrated 
that the lumber business for almost the first time in two 
years is on a substantial basis of statistical soundness, 
and the excess of shipments over cut, the reduction of 
stocks and the piling up of orders for future shipment 
have not only maintained earlier price advances but have 
brought about others. ‘ 

Looking further at the southern yellow pine situation, 
an especially strong position is found in the Southwest. 
Within the last few weeks the demand from the retail 
yard trade has greatly improved. Parts of that territory 
were delayed for several weeks by the backward crop 
condition in the central West, but now that the crop out- 
come is practically assured, except in some sections as 
to corn, the retail trade, particularly in the agricultural 
sections, has begun buying in earnest. In the cities also 
the recent revival in building activities has been felt, 
while almost as important is an increased demand from 
the manufacturing industries. In the latter may be in- 
cluded the railroad demand, which is giving business to 
lumber manufacturers and dealers all over the country. 
The railroad requirement this year is somewhat pecu- 
liar. For the most part it does not show itself in large 
figures, but most of the roads have so delayed improve- 
ments and have for so long allowed short-sighted econ- 
omy to govern their buying policies that it is evident that 
the purchase of material for repairs and improvements 
can no longer be delayed. In addition they are encour- 





PROSPERITY ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Spokane, Wash., Sept. 28.—At a conference of 
representative lumber manufacturers of the In- 
land Empire, including manufacturers from Mon- 
tana and eastern Oregon, held here yesterday the 
market situation was thoroughly canvassed. The 
consensus of reports was that the advanced 
prices of a month ago are being firmly main- 
tained with a satisfactory volume of business. 

In some territory there is a little decrease in 
the volume of demand as compared to previous 
months, but on the whole it is up to expectations, 
with all indications pointing to an early and 
heavy buying for spring trade. 

Manufacturers are more optimistic as to the 
outlook than at any time in the last fifteen 
months and predict further advances in values 
in the next month or two. 











aged by the heavier traffic they are enjoying by mate- 
rial increases in gross earnings, and the better credit 
situation they are in as the result of larger net returns. 
The car demand affects not only southern yellow pine 
but reaches out to the Pacific coast woods, and calls for 
northern woods and a considerable quantity of the 


hardwoods. 
* o * 


Another source of increased trade, so far as the east- 
ern part of the lumber field and the South in particular 
are concerned, is the export trade. Larger purchases of 
No. 2 boards and some other special material reported 
within the last week or two have pretty well cleaned up 
stocks of this class of material. At the mills miscel- 
laneous exports of lumber have shown considerable 
volume. Now, however, the fall increase of demand 
for grain, provisions and cotton abroad has raised the 
price of vessel room so that it is beginning to be felt 
by lumber exporters. Unfortunately, the vessel situa- 
tion is getting more acute on the Pacific coast than it 
is on the Atlantic or Gulf. This is the time of all 
others when American woods like Douglas fir and pitch 
pine should be able to get into South Africa, but when 
charters are quoted at 125s from Puget Sound there is 
little opportunity to expand trade. Puget Sound ad- 
vices are that the export situation is very satisfactory. 
Compared with recent months that is undoubtedly true, 
but when one notes that in August of this year oversea 
shipments were 22,822,000 feet pleasure in the magnitude 
of the figures is somewhat discouraged by realization of 
the fact that in the same month of 1913 exports were 
42,000,900 feet and in 1911 were 70,000,000 feet. That 
is progress backward that is not enjoyable to those 
affected by it. The chief satisfaction to be derived 
from the situation, however, is that all the lumber is 
being shipped for which vessel room can be found and 
that export prices are higher than they were, in fir by 
from 50 cents to $1.50 a thousand net at the mill. 


* * 


While association reports as to the statistics of cut 
and shipments do not show any material improvement in 
the hardwoods it is simply because they are not late 
enough. While it is true that most of the hardwoods 
are lagging behind both northern and southern pine 
it is also true that a very marked improvement has shown 
itself within the last two weeks. Part of this improve- 
ment is due to the increased demand from the build- 
ing trades and part from the manufacturing industries. 
With an increase in the volume of business the hard- 
woods necessarily show a larger improvement, and the 
increase in shipments of war munitions abroad appre- 
ciably adds to the demand for the hardwoods that go 
into the box industries especially and those of a lesser 
extent entering into more general lines of manufacture. 
The hardwood industry is slowly improving, the factories 
being more actively engaged in preparing for a demand 
that they confidently expect. While it is not easy to 
assign to the various causes their proportion in the im- 
provement in hardwoods the aggregate effect can no 
longer be denied or ignored. In the hardwoods as in 
the soft woods a good many confirmed pessimists decline 
to see improvement, but it is to be suspected that many 
people of this class are obstinate rather than ignorant. 
They have talked adversity so long that they dislike to 
change their tune. They prefer a bagpipe to a bugle 


and persist in their choice of instrument and tune, 
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The British and French loan: Issuc $500,000,000; 
rate, 5 percent; period, 5 years, then payable in cash 
or convertible into 41% percent bonds of British and 
French Governments to run from ten to twenty years 
from conversion; security, joint and several guaranty 
of British and French Governments as regards both 
capital and interest and to take precedence over all 
other loans; denominations of bonds, $100 and up; to 
be sold to the public at 98 percent, to be paid in in- 
stallments, probably three, the last coming about Janu- 
ary 15, 1916; the syndicate of bankers floating the loan 
to purchase the bonds at 96, giving $10,000,000 for ex- 
penses and profit; yield to investors, 5.1 + percent, or, 
counting amortization, nearly 51 percent; proceeds to 
be employed exclusively in the United States to main- 
tain volume of American exports and stabilize ex- 
change. 

* * * 

The above gives the principal features of the new 
loan to the British and French Governments as an- 
nounced at Chicago on Tuesday evening by Lord Read- 
ing, chairman of the commission and lord chief justice 
of England, and T. W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
New York. The conditions have not been put in definite 
written form but will be shortly, and then it is under- 
stood that the approval of the English and French Gov- 
ernments and the formation of the handling syndicate 
will be required. These facts were brought out during 
the visit to Chicago of most of the members of the 
Anglo-French financial commission, who wished to get 
into touch with the sentiment of the interior of the 
country. 

* * * 

The Chicago Tribune, in its news report of the situ- 
ation as developed in the central West metropolis, con- 
tained the following significant paragraph: ‘‘An early 
inquiry from many sources was whether any part of 
the loan would go toward the payment for munitions of 
war, or only for food, clothing, and the like. The 
answer was that the prime object was the stabilizing 
of exchange, so that any orders on American industries 
could be met promptly with assured payment. Definite 
answer was not made, but the commission repeated that 
there was ample gold for the purchase of munitions.’’ 


* * * 


In this connection, the taking of the offensive by the 
outer Allies and the great stress that is being laid 
upon French and British successes in France and 
3elgium and the rehabilitation on the Russian line co- 
incide remarkably with the date of the financial negoti- 
ations in this country and with the important develop- 
ments in the Balkans. Is this fact merely a coincidence 
or designed to strengthen the Allies as against - the 
Germanic powers? 

* * * 

‘*Which would you 

British navalism?’’ 


prefer; German militarism or 
This is a question often asked and 
those who ask it usually give preference so far as the 
United States is concerned to German militarism, on the 
theory that it can not directly affect the United States, 
while British navalism is in touch with all our activities 
that have to do with foreign trade. Leaving aside all 
questions of individual preference, from the immediate 
standpoint it is apparent that what little prosperity we 
have today is due to the protection of British navalism. 
The Wall Street Journal editorially asks: ‘‘If it were 
not for the British mastery of the seas, where would 
our own export trade be?’’ The answer lies in the 
uncertainty that would check and practically annihilate 
all overseas movement. 

* * * 


The importance of the proposed Anglo-French credit 
to our domestic welfare is emphasized by export figures 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The 
bureau has segregated thirty-three of the principal items 
of export from the grand total, the exports of which 
during the fiscal year ending with June, 1914, were 
$1,429,133,000 and during the last fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1915, were $1,579,864,000. These were not 
selected because in the aggregate they produced a 
larger value of exports this year than last but be- 
cause they represent the various departments of 
our export trade and were among the most im- 
portant. England increased its importation of these 
thirty-three commodities from $461,618,000 to $566,- 
069,000; France from $128,487,000 to $224,803,000. 
Some heavy decreases were shown in the list. For ex- 
ample, lumber, which fell away from $57,781,000 in 
1914 to $25,225,000 in 1915, but the decrease was much 


ii 
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less heavy to England and France than in the aggregate. 
From this list are here selected important items showing 
gains, the following table giving the values of exports 
of these articles to England and France respectively in 
1914 and 1915: 


-— England — -—France——_ 


Articles: (3 cipk- 1914. 19165. 1914. 1916. 
ers omitted) $ $ $ $ 
BUDTEOS 2. ..<:06:5.0:~ paweisls 20,786 354 31,809 
Wheat ......... 26,015 80,039 5,384 66,352 
Wheat flour..... 13,805 23,668 ae SAS 
Automobiles 5,853 21,149 924 13,776 
Copper ........ 22,442 33,929 25,452 25,070 

Canned salmon.. 6,006 6,957 
Metal working 

machinery .... 3,178 12,295 C(t 8,695 
Sole leather..... 6,254 17,110 SS s- Sa 
Canned beef.... 154 9,927 1,386 
Fresh beef...... pionisis 6,814 Waa 12,931 
BARON: sic i 18,103 28,388 25 5,766 
Co ees 18,412 20,650 573 3,504 
Gasoline ...<... 3,076 3,464 2,435 3,564 
Cottonseed oil... 2,286 5,574 579 578 

* * * 


The thirty-three items detailed by the bureau amounted 
to 60 percent of the total exports of 1915 and of this 
total quantity the two countries took 50 percent of the 
items specified, against only 40 percent last year. In 
this connection the Financial Chronicle of New York 
asks the question: ‘‘What would happen if we now 
denied to Great Britain and France the privilege of 
further trade with us by declining to assist in the mar- 
keting of notes or bonds for the rehabilitation of for- 
eign exchange? * * * The result would be that our 
entire export trade would be in danger of utter de- 
moralization.’? 

* * * 

Upon no other one item does the prosperity of this 
country more depend in 1915 than on wheat. Our won- 
derful surplus for export must somehow be taken care 
of or almost disaster will result. Since some consuming 
markets are closed by the war it seems probable that an 
export surplus in the United States and Canada of 500,- 
000,000 bushels is more than is likely to be called for. 
In any event, it is plain enough that every possible means 
must be taken to promote our foreign markets not only 
for. grain but for every other class of goods of which we 
have an export surplus. Therefore the extension of the 
credit asked for by England and France, which is to be 
expended not primarily for war munitions proper but for 
the articles of other sorts needed by those countries, and 
to maintain the rate of exchange not far below par, is 
demanded by our own domestic welfare. 

* * * 


The cotton situation continues on the whole to improve 
so far as prices and probable results to southern pro- 
ducers are concerned. The leading southern markets 
quote middling cotton around 11 cents. That prices are 
so much better than a few months ago was expected is 
due to two principal causes—the unexpectedly large de- 
mand for export and the heavily reduced American out- 
put. The total visible supply at the end of last week 
for the world was 3,984,813 bales this year, as against 
2,850,892 bales last year, but exports are running very 
much heavier this year than last. The total exportations 
from August 1 to September 24 this year were 406,000 
bales, as against 71,000 during the corresponding period 
last year. With an estimated world’s consumption of 
American cotton of 15,000,000 bales and a crop of scant 
12,000,000 bales, the surplus left over from last June 
will be readily absorbed with an effect on prices that 
has been already noted. ' 

* * * ; 

The effect of the war on the labor situation in the 
United States has been already noted as to skilled labor, 
and the reviewer has pointed out that it is likely to have 
a far reaching and perhaps permanent effect upon wages 
and conditions of labor. Another phase of the problem 
is even more serious'so far as industrial development 
is concerned. The common labor market of this country 
needs and absorbs under normal conditions about, 1,000,- 
000 men a year. The war has drawn away a good deal 
our common labor and prevented its replacement from 
abroad, so that there is almost a balance between out- 
go and income. 

* * * 

It has been history in this country that after a few 
years of residence in the United States under conditions 
prevailing here the common laborer ceases to be such. 
He will no longer do the heavy work and the dirty work 
of industry or, if he consent to do it, it is at a con- 
stantly increasing wage. Not many years ago 75 cents, 

















50 cents, $1, $1.25 and $1.50 were standard wages paid 
per day to common labor, according to the time and the 
place. Wages have gone up but the supply has not in 
creased except by importation. If the outcome of the 
war is to be anything like a permanent shutting off of 
our supply of common labor what will be the result on 
industry? In the answer to that question everyone is 
interested, and for that reason employers of all classes 
in all parts of the country are asking what the effect of 
the war will be upon immigration. 
* * . 4 

While the western railroads are asking for increased 
rates all around, they are at the same time asking for 
heavily reduced rates on certain commodities from the 
interior to the Pacific coast in order to meet Panama 
Canal competition. Special examiners of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are hearing arguments in support 
of the carriers’ claims. Some of the reductions pro- 
posed to be made are as great as 25 percent from Chi- 
cago, from which point rates via the canal on the present 
basis are on many commodities lower than all rail rates. 
It is estimated that these reductions may further be ex- 
tended as far east as Pittsburgh and Buffalo. Many 
shippers are asking why the roads should seek to hold 
traffic in which there must be a heavy loss on the basis 
of a 15 to 25 percent reduction in rates if the present 
rates are unprofitable, or so little profitable that a 5 
percent advance is necessary. 

* * * 

The steel trade is not only loaded up for several months 
to come with orders for export but domestic demands are 
showing themselves. Some of the current news and 
gossip may be of interest as pointing to a revival of 
home business conditions. The Santa Fe placed an order 
in Colorado for 30,000 tons of rails for its lines west 
of Kansas City. The Erie has ordered about 20,000 tons 
for next year from the Illinois Steel Company. Last 
week the Carnegie Steel Company received new orders 


for over 4,000 tons of light rails. The Reading 
Railway has placed an order with the Baldwin 
Works for twenty heavy freight locomotives of 


the mikado type. One hundred and ten locomotives 
have been ordered within the last two weeks, it is esti- 
mated, for American roads. Pittsburgh reports that 
last week orders for 170,000 tons of rails were placed 
by American railroads, while the New York Central and 
Pennsylvania lines are expected to add 300,000 tons to 
pending inquiries. The Harriman lines are exj ected to 
take 150,000 tons. 
* * * 

In structural steel there are many orders or inquiries, 
some of them of considerable size. The Bethlehem Steel 
Company has placed an order for 6,000 tons for a new 
building; the city of Philadelphia wants 25,000 tons for 
an elevated road; Philadelphia and Reading 4,000 tons 
for a new bridge; a new building in Baltimore will take 
2,000 tons; a proposed Philadelphia building 8,000 tons. 
Many small orders running from 250 to 1,000 tons are in 
the market. As a result of combined export and domestic 
activities the Pittsburgh district steel mills are being 
operated at 100 percent capacity. 

* * * 

In the export line there is a heavy demand from Eng- 
land and France for machine tools. Pending inquiries 
for shrapnel steel bars for delivery next year are said 
to total 250,000 tons. There is a tremendous demand 
for barbed wire; one inquiry is out for 60,000 tons to be 
shipped at the rate of 10,000 tons a month. In all more 
than 150,000 tons is said to be under inquiry. As a re- 
sult prices of galvanized and painted barbed wire are 
up $2 a ton, Pittsburgh base. Orders for 200,000 boxes 
of tin plate for export are reported. Several inquiries 
for steel rounds for shells are afloat in lots up to 25,000 
tons. An order by the Hydraulic Pressed Steel Company 
for 38,000 tons is not yet placed. One contract by the 
Driggs-Seabury Ordinance Company will require 30,000 
tons. A Youngstown (Ohio) -company recently took a 
French order for 50,000 tons of special high carbon 
billets. Locomotives and cars are being turned out for 
the export trade as rapidly as possible. The Pressed 
Steel Car Company is turning out about sixty-five cars a 
day on its 7,000-car order for Russia. The Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works will finish its 250 locomotive order for 
Russia in October. Only fifty-seven of this order had 
been loaded but steamers will soon be ready for the 
remainder. Over 100 cars of railroad material are at 
New York awaiting steamers to take them to Vladi- 
vostok. They will be used in double tracking and equip- 
ment for the trans-Siberian road. It is said 2,000 ear- 
loads of rail have been ordered for that purpose. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 


An official Government test at the New York navy yard 
September 22 of Thomas A. Edison’s new storage battery for 
<yomarines proved beyond a doubt that it overcomes the 
deadly chlorine gas peril, according to an announcement made 
iy Miller Reese Hutchinson, personal representative of the 
inventor. 

‘en thousand national guardsmen of New York—sixth 
division of the organized militia of the United States—gave 
exhibitions at Van Cortlandt Park, New York, September 25 
followed by a “‘mareh past” before Governor Whitman, Gov- 
ernor Walsh, of Massachusetts, Mayor Mitchel and’ 100,000 
spectators. 

The annual report of the Rockefeller Foundation, made 
publie at New York September 25, shows that the war relief 
commission expended nearly $1,000,000 for relief for Belgium 
up to January 1, 1915, appropriated funds for medical work 
and research and investigated conditions in Belgium, Holland, 
Poland and Serbia. 

The “Katy” railway system, embracing the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas Railway, a Kansas corporation, and the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railway of Texas, was placed in the hands 
of a receiver September 29. 


The board of directors of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America will meet in Cleveland October 
5,6 and 7 to consider various matters which have come before 
the organization. 


The cornerstone of the new ceramics building at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois at Urbana, was placed September 27. The 
building, including equipment, will cost $125,000 and will be 
one of the most complete of its kind in the world. 

Congressman Fred A. Britten, of Chicago, upon his return 
from a seven months’ visit to the Orient, September 28, said 
he saw a positive menace in Japan, and that he proposed to 
introduce in the House bills providing for the fortification of 
Pacifie coast islands and the construction of forty submarines 
and four new dreadnaughts. 


Preliminary arrangements for the establishment of a citi- 
zens’ military camp at Fort Bliss, Tex., have been completed. 


Higher average rates of interest in the United States will 
be one of the inevitable results of the Buropean war, in the 
opinion of former United States Senator Theodore E. Burton, 
of Ohio, principal speaker at the annual banquet of the In- 
— Association of America at Denver, Sep- 
tember i 


Fire insurance companies were blamed September 22 for 
discrimination ia rates against the small insurer and for 
failure to modify rates where the insured tried to reduce the 
fire hazard by speakers before the forty-sixth annual session 
of the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners at 
Delmonte, Cal. 


The Jackson Highway Association, which closed its first 
convention at Nashville September 24, adopted the route for 
the Jackson Memorial Highway from Chicago as far south as 
Nashville and selected a pathfinding committee to go over 
all the routes offered for the southern stretches of the high- 
way. 

Benjamin Stickney Cable, president of the United Charities 
of Chicago and assistant secretary of commerce and labor 
under President Taft, was killed in an automobile accident 
on the Newburyport turnpike, in Massachusetts, September 27. 

Consideration of a resolution recommending the establish- 
ment of a commission to study the tariff laws of the United 
States in its relation to foreign trade and the reception of 
reports on various phases of export commerce occupied the 
attention of members of the National Foreign Trade Council 
in an all-day session at New York September 23. 


Formal opening of the Great Lakes radio station at Lake 
Bluff, Ill., one of the most powerful units of Uncle Sam’s 
wireless system, took place September 29. Mayor William 
Hale Thompson, of Chicago, signed the first official message 
addressed to President Wilson in the White House. 

Republican Leader Mann, of the House of Representatives, 
made a plea for American neutrality and a Lge et provision 
for national defense at St. Louis September 28 during the 
course of a political speech at a Republican mass meeting. 


The battleships Wisconsin, Ohio and Missouri are to be 
transferred from the first line fleet to the reserve because of 
lack of trained men. The pressing need of more men for the 
newer dreadnaughts was given as the reason for the with- 
drawal of a large number from each of these ships. 


The old receiving ship Franklin which has been in the 
service of the United States for a century has been condemned 
by a naval board of survey and probably will be sold for junk. 


Directors of the Rock Island Railroad system under the 
regime of Daniel G. Reid and William H. Moore were made 
defendants in a restitution suit for $7,500,000 brought in the 
Supreme Court of New York September 29 by- Jacob M. 
Dickinson, receiver for the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Company, the operating company of the Rock Island 
combination. It is alleged that as directors of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Company (the holding com- 
pany for the railway company) the directors unlawfully di- 
verted “in their own interest” this sum from the treasury 
of the railway company into the treasury of the railroad 
company. 

_ The Panama Canal will be reopened for traffic October 5, 
instead of October 1. Another earth slide caused the delay. 
Sixty-three ships are waiting to pass. 

New Orleans and the Mississippi gulf coast were swept by 
a tropical hurricane September 29 that caused property dam- 
age reaching into the millions. Five persons are known to be 
dead and many are injured. 


The convention of the National Polish Alliance at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., September 29 adopted resolutions declaring to 
President Wilson the loyalty to steadfastness of 115,000 
Poles in the United States as American citizens.” 


Washington. 


Ralph B. Strassturger, chairman of the naval reserve com- 
mittee, announced September 26 that each of the 12,000 
members of the Navy League has been asked to look up men 
who have served in the Navy and to persuade at least one to 
register in the naval reserve. 


A woman’s committee appointed by the woman’s section 
of the Navy League will make a thorough survey of the 
facilities for defending this country against possible foreign 
invasion and report their findings to the Woman’s National 
Defense Conference of the woman’s section of the Navy 
League in Washington November 15. 

The Federal Reserve Board is so dissatisfiec. with the con- 
duct of business by the Federal reserve bank of Minneapolis 
that it may decide to close the institution and merge the 
northwest district with the territory of the Chicago reserve 
bank, it was learned September 27. 

Vice President Marshall called at the White House Septem- 
ber 24 to inform President Wilson that the people of this 
country sincerely want material increases in the appropria- 
tions for national defense at the approaching session of Con- 
gress. 

The building program of the general board of the Navy will 
call for at least six big ships. At least one and possibly 
two rel these will be battle cruisers and the rest superdread- 
naughts. 


Postponement until April 3, 1916, of the first session at 
Buenos Aires of the American international high commission 
on uniformity of laws relating to trade and finance is recom- 


mended in a resolution adopted at Washington September 25 
by the United States section of the commission. 

United States mails to Europe have fallen so since the war 
began that the Post Office Department has decided not to ask 
for the usual 10 percent increase in the appropriation for 
the transportation of such mail. 

Congress will have to appropriate at least $10,000,000 for 
naval aeronautics if that branch of the service is to be main- 
tained on a useful scale, naval experts estimated September 
23. This is ten times the amount appropriated last year. 

Arrangements have been entered into between the United 
States and Russia whereby American firms under certain con- 
ditions will be allowed to obtain shipments of goods upon 
which the Russian Government placed an embargo some time 
ago. 

A ruling of the Treasury Department under the income tax 
law September 24 requires aliens who are residing temporarily 
in the United States to pay 1 percent on all net income. 
Aliens who can show an intention of becoming permanent 
residents will be allowed the usual exemptions. 

The forty-ninth annual reunion of the Grand Army of the 
Republic opened at Washington September 27. 


The decree of the Federal circuit court of Michigan at 
Detroit, holding for the Government in the antitrust suit 
against the Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Company, of Battle 
Creek, Mich., was received September 28 at the Department of 
Justice. It enjoins the company from continuing after Octo- 
ber 15 the price fixing requirements which the Government 
contended were a violation of the antitrust law. 

Long distance wireless telephone communication was ac- 
complished for the first time September 29 when experiments 
extending over several months culminated in successful trans 
mission of the human voice by radio from the great naval 
plant at Arlington, Va., across the continent to the station 
at Mare Island, Cal., 2,500 miles away. 


Protection of American industry built up as a result of 
the European war is being planned by Secretary Redfield, 
of the Commerce Department, who invites suggestions from 
commercial men to prevent ‘“‘unfair competition” from Europe, 
Australia and Canada after the war ends. He intends, how- 
ever, to avoid so far as possible proposals for tariff revision. 


Steam turbines may be substituted for gasoline or oil 
engines for surface cruising in future American submarines. 
Plans are under consideration at the Navy Department for 
steam experiments with boats of the “G” class now under 
construction. As yet no definite decision has been reached 
but the fault of internal combustion engines for submarine 
work has been so difficult to overcome that navy designers 
are seeking a substitute. 


Formal announcement of dismissal of indictments against 
Montenegrin agents charged with violating American neutral- 
ity in recruiting their countrymen in Arizona, Illinois and 
other States in the West was made September 25 by the 
State Department and the Department of Justice. The 
Russian .embassy made representations which satisfied the 
State Department. 


FOREIGN. 


Peter Nikolaievich Durnovo, at one time Russian minister 
of the interior, a member of the Council of the Empire and 
leader of the party of the Right in the Council, is dead at 
Petrograd. 


Lieut. De Maud’huy, son of Gen. L. R. De Maud’huy, of the 
sixth army corps of France, has been killed by the fall of an 
aeroplane he was piloting. He was well known for having 
made an attack single handed on six hostile aeroplanes. 


In an attack by Haitian rebels on an American force about 
two miles from Cape Haitien forty Haitians were killed. Ten 
Americans were wounded. ‘The rebels have refused to disarm 
and the Americans are marching on Haut du Cap, in the 
plain of the north. 


Minister of Marine Viale resigned September 25 from the 


Italian cabinet. Premier Salandra assumed the duties of 
his office until a successor can be selected. 


James Keir Hardie, a labor member in Parliament and the 
leader of the peace element in the British Socialist party, 
died at Glasgow, Scotland, September 26. 

Sweden Government experts in Stockholm have invented 
what is perhaps the most powerful explosive in the world. 
The chief ingredient in the new process is called Kaulosit, 
an extract of ammonium. 

The Russian Government, iu addition to the war tax im 
posed on persons who are exempt from military service, pro- 
poses to impose a new general war tax of 2 percent on all 
persous whose incomes exceed $250 each. 

King Christian of Denmark celebrated his forty-fifth birth- 
day September 26. United States Minister Dr. Maurice F. 
Egan, as acting dean of the diplomatic body and the repre- 
sentative of a neutral power, congratulated his majesty. 

Highty passengers of a Southern Facific Mexican train were 
thrown into a car containing hay and the car set on fire by a 
band of Yaqui Indians September 24 near Torres, Sonora. 
Only twenty passengers have been accounted for thus far, 
the others having been burned te death. 

The French budget commission reported September 22 that 
expenditures to the beginning of 1916 would amount to 
$6,100,000,000. 

The Council of State, sitting as the provisional congress, 
advised President Yuan Shi Kai September 22 to call a citi- 
zens’ convention before the end of the present year to act on 
a new constitution which will settle the question whether 
China is to be a republic or a monarchy. 


A preliminary court has found K. Hayashida, secretary of 
the lower house of the Japanese Parliament, and four mem- 
bers and thirteen former members of the House guilty of 
bribery in connection with an attempt: to induce the opposi- 
tion to support the army Dill. 


Ten representative Japanese journalists sailed from Tokio 
for San Francisco September 25 to study conditions in the 
United States. 

Reny De Gourmont, 57 years old, well known French satir- 
ical writer, died September 28 at Paris. He was the author 
of many novels and plays and wrote some philosophical works. 


The protocol, providing for the handing over of territory 
ceded by Turkey to Bulgaria in virtue of the Turco-Bulgarian 
agreement, was signed by the Turkish and Bulgarian delegates 
of Adrianople September 25. The protocol is understood to 
—— to Bulgaria all Turkish territory west of the Maritza 

ver, 

King George of England has signed an order applying the 
clauses of the control of liquor act to the London area. The 
order will prevent “treating” in London. 

What purports to be the draft of a new treaty which the 
Panama Government desires to enter into with the United 
States was made public at Panama September 27. The treaty 
which is intended to supplant the original treaty of 1903 con- 
tains twelve articles. 

Sir Charles Cheers Wakefield was elected lord mayor of 
London by the council September 29. Sir Charles will suc- 
— Sir Charles Johnston, whose term expires in Novem- 

er. 

The Universal Postal Union, comprising all the countries 
of the globe and representing 2,000,000,000 persons, recently 
celebrated the fortieth anniversary of the foundation of the 
universal postal bureau, which was opened at Berne, Switzer- 
land, in 1875. 

Pauperism shows a decline over last year in England and 
Wales, according to an official report just issued. On July 
31 of last year 618,685 paupers were in receipt of relief, 
as against 576,106 for this year. Of the 576,106, 222.085 
were maintained in almshouses, while the others lived in their 
own homes. 

Capt. Joseph Bernier, the Canadian Arctic explorer, has 
reached Quebec after a successful trip to the new land 
known as Baffin Island and which in 1916 will be recognized 
a Canadian possession. Captain Bernier and his crew sailed 
for the North July 4, 1914. 





RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. — 


September 23.—On the eastern battle front the Germans 
penetrate the Russian positions west of the Dvina River be- 
fore Dvinsk, taking 2,122 prisoners. The Russian rear guards 
check the Germans in their advance on Minsk. Petrograd 
claims that the Germans thus far have lost 250,000 men in 
the Vilna campaign. On the western front the Germans 
heavily reinforce their positions in Belgium and restore and 
strengthen fortifications at Lille in France in anticipation 6f 
a possible general offensive on the part of the Allies. Big gun 
duels continue along this front. ‘The Allies bombard the 
Turkish position é¢ast of Anafarta on the Gallipoli peninsula. 
Germany in a note dealing with the sinking of the Americaa 
sailing vessel William P. Fryc, makes the following conces- 
sions to the American demands: Gives assurance that Amer- 
ican ships carrying conditional contraband will not be sunk 
by submarines under any circumstances ; agrees to make “full 
reparation” for American losses resulting from the destruction 
of American ships carrying absolute contraband; accepts 
Secretary of State Lansing’s proposal that the amount of 
damages for the destruction of the William P. Frye be fixed by 
a commission of experts and accedes to an independent ar- 
bitral interpretation by the Hague tribunal of the claims of 
the German-American treaty, under which the United States 
denies the right to destroy any American ships which do not 
resist capture and lawful disposition of contraband. 


September 24.—King Constantine of Greece signs a decree 
ordering general mobilization of land and sea forces. In the 
center of the eastern front the Russians continue to retreat, 
while in the north the Teutons make progress in their efforts 
to capture the Russian fortified city of Dvinsk. East of Vilna 
the Germans admit a temporary check during which they lost 
guns to the Russians. In the south the Austrians seem unable 
to check the Russian drive. On the western front 30,000 to 
40,000 reinforcements are received by the German crown 
prince in the forest of the Argonne. German submarines sink 
four more British merchant ships. The Turkish war office 
announces that the Allied armies fighting on the Gallipoli 
peninsula have made no progress in the district of Anafarta 
and near Ari Burnu and Seddul Bahr. 


September 25.—British, French and Belgian forces begin 
their far-reaching offensive against the Germans on the 
western front after an incessant bombardment of fifty-four 
hours, preceding the infantry advance. British warships open 
a violent bombardment at many points off the Belgian coast. 
The Germans impose a war tax of $3,200,000 on Lille, France. 
The battle tide on the eastern front seems to be swinging more 
with the Russians, except in the north where Dvinsk is under 
heavy attack of the Germans. 


September 26.—The Allies advance at different points along 
the western front, capturing 20,000 unwounded Germans and 
taking an immense amount of munitions. The total of 
trenches taken would make a frontage of twenty-five miles 
and from one to five miles in depth. The Bulgarian Gov- 


ernment informs the Powers that the mobilization of the 
Bulgarian army was ordered for national defense, not for 
aggression. On the eastern front the Germans continue their 
furious attacks on Dvinsk, while in Volhynia and Galicia the 
Russians continue to harass the Austro-Germans, trying to 
reach Kieff. The fortress triangle which includes Dubno, 
Rovno and Lutsk is almost entirely in the hands of the Rus- 
sians. An attempt of alleged German agents to influence 
members of Congress and to discredit the American Govern- 
ment is being fnvestigated by the United States Department 
of Justice. 


September 27.—The Allies maintain their positions on the 
western front despite counter attacks by the Germans. In the 
Argonnes the Germans begin an offensive movement which 
Paris claims was repulsed. On the eastern front Petrograd 
reports that the German assaults are weakening. A French 
transport is sunk by an Austrian submarine in the Libyan Sea. 
The Italians report advances and the repulse of Austrian at 
tacks. 

September 28.—The first class Italian battleship Benedetto 
Brin is blown up by an internal explosion in the harbor of 
Brindisi; the commander and 334 men are lost. The Allies 
continue their tremendous drive against the Germans along 
the whole western front; 3,000 prisoners and 61 guns are 
taken near Loss. The French Senate passes the bill already 
approved by the Chamber providing the sum of $1,248,000,000 
for national defense for the last three months of this year. 
The Austro-Hungarian Government recalls Dr. Constantin 
Theodor Dumba, its ambassador at Washington. The Ger- 
mans claim advances on the eastern front and the recapture 
of Lutsk. In Galicia the Russians continue to hold back the 
Austrians. 

September 29.—The great offensive of the Allied armies 
in the west continues. Paris reports that the Allies are 
making progress. Berlin says all attacks today were beaten 
off, but admits some of the positions previously taken still 
are held by the Allies. The Germans continue to strike hard 
at the Russians practically all along the eastern frent. Ber- 
lin announces that Field Marshal vor Hindenburg is ad- 
vancing on Dyinsk and that General von Linsingen, follow- 
ing his capture of Lutsk, has again driven the Russians back 
in the Volhynia region. A dispatch from Athens says 300,- 
000 Austrian and German troops have begun an advance on 
the Serbian frontier in the direction of Orsona. The British 
capture an important Turkish position in Mesopotamia. The 
Turks are in full retreat toward Bagdad, followed by the 
British. ‘The Bristol recruiting committee has received the © 
following telegram from the war office: “The falling off in 
recruiting recently has caused Lord Kitchener and the war 
office the greatest concern.”” According to the Russian official 


bulletin, the Germans fired at one Russian regiment in an 
attack made southwest of Osmiana, among the right bank 
tributaries of the upper Niemen, 10,000 large caliber shells, 
which is at the rate of two and a half shells per man. 
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RALLY IN TRADE IS PHENOMENAL. 


Gigantic Orders Deplete Southern Stocks and Shortage 
of Dimension Is Threatened—Prosperity Ahead. 


SHREVEPORT, La., Sept. 28.—Many unusually heavy or- 
ders for dimension and boards have lately been dis- 
tributed among the mills of Louisiana and Texas, indi- 
cating the reawakening of business and exemplifying the 
remarkabie rally of the lumber industry from a practi- 
cally dormant state toward a future unrivalled prosperity. 

Among the recent large orders placed in this section 
is the one from a New York exporting concern calling 
for approximately 15,000,000 1x6 to 12-inch No. 2 boards, 
in the rough. This order has taken every piece of lum- 
ber of such description in the section, and finding the 
supply short by a wide margin, the resources of every 
mill on their lists being exhausted, the buyers were 
compelled to turn elsewhere to remedy the deficiency of 
supply. 

A splendid price, too, was realized out of this gigantic 
order, being $14 f. o. b. port, a thousand, to be paid 
‘fon draft with bill of lading attached.’’ 


All Available Stock Cleaned Up. 


The New York concern’s representatives made no fuss 
about their intentions. Traveling by motor car they 
scoured the country far and wide and were prepared to 
offer good prices. According to a report ‘‘they had no 
trouble in closing deals and cleaned up the whole of the 
available stock before it was even generally known they 
were on the market at all. The stuff wanted was low 
grade and they took the accumulation on every yard 
within their reach’’ with the result that a complete de- 
pletion of stock resulted and ‘‘for some time there will 





This Is Not Longleaf Pine. It Was Not Manufactured by a Member of the Southern Pine Association. It Did Not Bear the Manufacturer’s Brand or Guaranty but It Would Pass as Yellow 
Pine and Represents the Sort of Material That Is Frequently Delivered as the Result of Carelessness in Specification Writing. 


be a great scarcity of No. 2 boards throughout the 
southern yellow pine district.’’ 

A representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hit the 
trail of the rapid-fire buyers and interviewed several 
lumbermen contracted with. President A. J. Peavy, of 
the Peavy-Byrne Lumber Company, with offices in 
Shreveport and mill at Kinder, said he met the buyers 
in New Orleans. Business was transacted with a whizz 
and a bang and within an hour every foot of the grade 
wanted in the company’s yards had been sold, he said. 
The other lumbermen concerned had identical tales to tell, 
and were all brimming over with cheery optimism. 

Several million feet of large timbers for export have 
also been sold lately, the bulk being ordered through 
New York City middlemen. Some additional large in- 
quiries are now out but they will likely be met with 
difficulty, as most mills are rapidly overselling and stocks 
of many items are growing very scarce. 


Car Shortage Hampers Big Lumber Movement. 

The transportation requirements of grain have greatly 
interfered with the recent enormous movement of lum- 
ber, and everything possible is done by the large manu- 
facturers to relieve the growing congestion. The S. H. 
Bollinger Lumber Company (Ltd.), of this city, de- 
clares the rail situation entirely too inadequate at pres- 
ent to keep its books open for additional orders, as a 
heavy volume has been entered lately. The company has 
in view of this fact issued a notice to its salesmen, in- 
structing them to cancel at once all concessions previ- 
ously made. The notice reads in part: 

Have No Stock to Offer. 
We will not issue new concessions at this time as we have no 


stock to offer, and we can accept no orders for our Reaves mill 
for at least thirty days. We have more than sufficient orders 
for our requirements to last thirty or forty days. * * * 
The car situation is becoming more strained every day, which 
accounts for our inability to give as prompt service in ship- 
ping as formerly. We will do all possible to rush out the 
orders now on hand and as soon as we are in the market for 
additional business we will supply you with new concessions 
and stock sheets. We can now only accept orders for such 
stock as we have on hand at Bollinger; please do not send us 
orders drawing on the Reaves mill, as we will be forced to re- 
turn them to you. 


BRAND’S VALUE IS EXEMPLIFIED. 


Inferior Lumber Masquerading as Good Yellow Pine 
Points a Moral. 





In connection with recent activities in the southern 
yellow pine field much has been heard about branded 
timbers and dimensicn stock and considerable attention 
has been paid to means of identifying genuine longleaf 
pine and methods that can be adopted by the consumer 
to make certain of securing the material he wants. 

In connection with this agitation for better merchan- 
dising in the southern yellow pine field a ‘‘horrible ex- 
ample’’ may serve as a stimulus to further activities. 
Accordingly the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week pre- 
sents two pictures taken by one of its staff photograph- 
ers on a recent visit to the South, representing a prod- 
uct the botanical character of which can be identified 
without any assistance from technical sources and the 
general character of which is such that no doubt would 
be left in the consumer’s mind as to whether or not he 
was getting what he wanted. 

It may be added that this material was not manufac- 








tured by a member of the Southern Pine Association; 
did not carry the manufacturer’s brand, yet was not any 
worse than a considerable quantity of yellow pine that is 
sold every year. 

Perhaps some of the architects who have complained 
about the quality of shipments received in recent years 
will see in these pictures some resemblance to material 
that has been supplied them as longleaf pine. If so, they 
have only to bear in mind the fact that there is no 
longer any need to take chances of this sort. The archi- 
tect who specifies genuine longleaf pine bearing a de- 
pendable brand can be assured of getting what he wants. 
The architect who is careless in writing his specification 
is apt to get something that looks like this if he hap- 
pens to fall into the hands of an unscrupulous contrac- 
tor. 





ANTITRUST CASES PASSED. 


AustTIN, TEx., Sept. 27——When the case of Texas 
against six of the lumber companies of the State for 
penalties and forfeiture of their respective charters for 
alleged violations of the antitrust laws was called in the 
district court here for setting on September 22 it was 
passed until a later date. It is probable that no special 
commissioner will be appointed to take testimony. The 
defendant corporations are the William Cameron Lum- 
ber Company, of Waco, Cicero Smith Lumber Company, 
of Fort Worth, O. D. Shamberger Company, of Wichita 
Falls, John E. Quarles, of Fort Worth, H. H. Hardin 
Company, of Fort Worth, and Carey, Lombard & Young 
Company, of Fort Worth. 


FIRE DISASTROUS TO SAWMILLS. 


Two Louisiana Plants Suffer Large Losses—Both Con. 
cerns to Rebuild at Once. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

SHREVEPORT, La., Sept. 30.—Due to the gulf wind 
that was blowing very intensely at the time, a fire that 
originated in the boiler room while the plant was tem- 
porarily closed down for repairs spread rapidly to the 
sawmill of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Company at 
Kinder, La., Wednesday afternoon and resulted in most 
of the mill machinery being ruined and the building de- 
stroyed, causing a loss probably not exceeding $60,000, 
fully covered by insurance. The planing mill, the dry 
kilns and stock of lumber on the yards, approximately 
12,000,000 feet, practically all of which according to 
Sales Manager J. S. Welch has been sold during the 
recently improved market period, were saved, due to the 
prompt and heroic efforts of the company’s employees 
with the assistance of its modern fire fighting apparatus. 

President A. J. Peavy left Shreveport today for Kin- 
der to hasten the work of rebuilding the damaged prop- 
erty and hopes to have the sawmill in operation again 
within thirty days. ‘ 

The Peavy-Byrnes mill has a single shift capacity of 
100,000 feet and is a two-band mill plant conceded to 
be one of the finest sawmills in the country. 





Another Mill Burned. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

SHREVEPORT, La., Sept. 30.—Fanned by a brisk wind 
a fire, supposedly originating in the filing room, de- 
stroyed the large sawmill and dry kilns of the Sabine 
Lumber Company at Zwolle, La., last night, entailing 
losses estimated at between $150,000 and $200,000. In- 
surance covering the loss was carried, and it is expected 
that the plant will be rebuilt without delay. 

J. P. Towery, a director of the company, who went 
from Shreveport to the scene of the fire today, wires 


The Moral Is: Buy Branded Material. 


that the planing mill and lumber stocks in shed and 
yards were saved through the splendid fire fighting work 
of the employees. 

This plant had a capacity of 100,000 feet daily. J. W. 
Ferguson, of St. Louis, and B. D. Sanderson, of Tex- 
arkana, are president and general manager respectively 
of the company. 


Great Loss In Sawmill Fire. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 30.—Information was received 
at the offices of the Sabine Lumber Company this morn- 
ing over the long distance telephone to the effect that 
the company’s mill at Zwolle, La., was entirely destroyed 
by fire that started at 8 o’clock Wednesday night. The 
sawmill and dry kiln were burned to the ground but the 
yard and planing mill were saved. The loss will be over 
$100,000, covered by insurance. The origin of the fire 
is unknown. 

Pending a rebuilding of the mill the only orders that 
the company will not be able to fill will be those for 
timber and special cuttings. 





OF VALUE TO USERS OF WOOD. 


Under the direction of Honorable W. R. Ross, Minis- 
ter of Lands, the forest branch at Victoria, B. C., has 
published a most interesting and attractive little book- 
let that contains much information that will interest 
lumber consumers throughout the world. This pamphlet 
is entitled ‘‘How to Finish British Columbia Wood,’’ 
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and places before architects, builders, wood finishers 
aud house makers the possibilities of the various native 
woods when used as interior finish, The pamphlet con- 
tains attractive illustrations that show some typical 
interiors in office, home and public building construc- 
tion, and gives instructions for the surfacing, planing, 
varnishing and painting of such woods as western 
hemlock, Douglas fir, red cedar, spruce, mountain pine 
aud tamarack. The information contained in the 
pamphlet is intended to be of real value to home build- 
ers and others interested in wood working and ail who 
are interested may secure the pamphlet free by applica- 
tion to the forest branch at Victoria, B. C. 





FLOAT PROVES BIG SUCCESS. 


Retail Lumberman Wins Prize in Buffalo (N. Y.) In- 
dustrial Event—Load of Shingles Attractive. 


Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 25.—The industrial parade held 
here on Wednesday, September 22, under the auspices 
of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, was reviewed by 
Governor. Whitman of New York, and was a most suc- 
cessful and interesting affair in every respect. Among 
the entries representing the lumber trade was a unique 
float entered by George M. Zimmermann, one of the 
leading retailers of this section. The Zimmermann 
entry was a house 10x18 feet in dimensions, mounted on 
one of the concern’s big Velie trucks, carpenters attired 
in new outfits being engaged in laying the roof with 
beautiful green stained shingles while enroute. This 
exhibit not only attracted universal attention from the 
thousands of people who witnessed the parade, but was 
awarded the second prize under the head of the best 
operative floats. The trophy thus awarded by the judges 
was a silver cup valued at $50 and suitably engraved. 

Another attractive entry representing the lumber in- 
terests was that of the Montgomery Bros. Company, 
which had an immense load of shingles on one of its 
trucks, this exhibit receiving honorable mention. 

The prize winning exhibit of the Zimmerman concern, 
illustrated herewith, was a splendid advertisement for 
that progressive dealer. Its slogan, 
‘‘Zimmerman Lumber’? ‘‘ Anything You 
Need to Build a House,’’ was brought 
out conspicuously and could not fail to 
make an impression on everyone who 
saw it. 

This business was established in 1841 
by George M. Zimmermann, father of the 
present owner, ani is the oldest retail 
lumber concern in Buffalo. Its yards are 
located on Pine, Ash and Cypress 
Streets, very apt titles, by the way, for 
streets on which are located active lum- 
ber enterprises, and from these yards 
deliveries are made by four auto trucks 
and ten horses. With its mill equip- 
ment and excellent delivery facilities the 
concern is in position to give the trade 
the promptest service. 

As a result of the attractive display 
thus made in the industrial parade the 
Zimmermann plant sold this house, as it 
stood on the truck, to a farmer. 

PPPPAPIS 
COTTON MADE FROM WOOD PULP. 

OsHKOSH, WIs., Sept. 28.—The For- 
est Products Laboratory of Madison re- 
ports that the difficulties experienced by 
Germany in securing a sufficient amount 
of cotton have led to the production of 
a substitute from wood pulp. Samples 
of the material have been received from : 
Germany by the laboratory. This material, according 
to the samples, is similar to paper towels now in com- 
mon use but much softer and finer in texture. It is 
understood that this is used as an absorbent in binding 
the wounds of soldiers and has proved highly satisfac- 
tory. The laboratory has been requested to investigate 
the possibility of using wood as a basic raw material 
in the manufacture of guncotton. 


CHILDREN LEARN ABOUT WOOD PAVING. 


New Or.Eans, LA., Sept. 27.—In ‘‘The New Orleans 
Book,’’ just compiled and published by two local school 
teachers for use in the public schools and adopted as a 
textbook for eighth grade pupils, is found the following 
appreciation of wood block paving: 

The best kind of pavement for heavy traffic is the creo- 
soted wood block. It may be considered a home product, for 
the blocks are made from the native longleaf yellow pine. 
* * * This pavement eosts about 30 percent more than 
asphalt, as most of the creosote is imported, but the expense, 
ultimately, is not greater, for it lasts longer and does not 
require as frequent repair. The creosoted wood block is 
noiseless compared with pavements of less elastic material ; 
it is sanitary, as creosote is a germicide; and it endures 
without injury enormous weight and great shocks, as_the 
falling of heavy machinery. Therefore the floors of foundries 
and other manufacturing places and the docks are being 
paved with creosoted wood blocks. The Government machine 
shops in Balboa, Canal Zone, are being paved with this 
material. 

The ‘‘lesson’’ on creosoted wood block is illustrated 
by a cut of the New Orleans Union Depot, showing a 
section of wood block paving in actual local use. While 
none of the school children now studying the ‘‘New 
Orleans Book’’ are likely to have a voice in the selec- 
tion of materials for the pending paving contracts of 
1916, their education respecting the merits and desira- 
bility of wood block may win the interest of their 
elders and in any case should help the excellent wood 
block cause a few years hence, when they blossom into 
citizens and property owners and tax payers. 











WILL TEACH INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Association Co-operates with High School Faculty to 
Instruct Students in Business Problems. 


OsHKOSH, WIS., Sept. 28.—O. T. Swan, secretary of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, and his officer force are codperating with the 
high school faculty of this city in promoting a new 
course in industrial geography. This step is to further 
the plan of teaching practical subjects in the schools so 
that students may be the better equipped to cope with 
business problems when leaving school and conserve the 
time usually devoted to apprenticeship. 

Lectures are being given to students enabling them 
accurately to fix the different industries of the State, in- 
cluding the lumber and woodworking business in their 
proper place in the field of production. Following these 
lectures classes will visit the local factories and ascer- 
tain for themselves the relative importance of various 
lumber manufacturing and production operations to each 
other. The lumber supplies of the United States will be 
taken up next. With this end in view Secretary Swan 
is offering the use of his woods laboratory as well as his 
technical library to the teachers in charge as well as to 
the several students specializing in the work. 





LAND FRAUDS CAUSE ARRESTS. 


Alleged Swindles on West Coast Railroad Areas Lead 
to Action by Authorities. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


San FrRANcisco, CAu., Sept. 28.—Further developments 
are reported in the California-Oregon land fraud con- 
spiracy case following a secret indictment of seventeen 
persons by the Federal grand jury here last week. A 
three million dollar swindle is alleged to have been 
worked through the Oregon Realty Company, of this city. 

E. E. Patten, a commercial traveler, under arrest at 





property owners sometimes object to the increased cost. 
When the city stands the expense, however, it is notice- 
able that more of the wood block work is carried on. 
The wood block paving laid on several of the leading 
downtown streets in Milwaukee during the last year or 
so is giving such universal satisfaction that it is certain 
that more of this type of paving will be laid here from 
now on and that the idea of increased cost will be lost 
sight of when the public really realizes the advantages 
resulting from the laying of this paving. 





BUILDING PROSPECTS IMPROVE. 


Secretary of Industries’ Association Predicts Increased 
Business—Urges Use of Uniform Contract. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 28.—That the prospects for activ- 
ity in the building line during the late fall and early 
spring months are getting better and already show con- 
siderable improvement is the opinion expressed in the 
monthly letter sent to the members of the Building In- 
dustries’ Association by Secretary. F. G. Boyd. 

The letter says that plans for several large operations 
will shortly appear on the market, while in the recent 
past bids have been taken on several good-sized jobs in 
or near St. Louis, and says further: 


Indications for a quickening of the building business are 
multiplying. Good times are coming and we are prepared 
to meet the embarrassments and difficulties that always come 
in the train of plenty of work. 

One of the most urgent needs of the trade is the adoption 
of a uniform contract that will remove many of the objections 
to the old form that has been in use for many years. 

For more than two years the National Association of Build- 
ers’ Exchanges and the American Institute of Architects have 
been laboring to formulate a form of contract that would elim- 
inate the objectionable features of the old contract and meet 
modern requirements. ‘This work is now completed and the 
American Institute of Architects has published the “Standard 
Documents of the American Institute of Architects” which 
consists of: First, form of agreement and general conditions 
of the contract; second, bond of suretyship; third, form of 
subcontract; fourth, letter of acceptance of subcontractor’s 

proposal. 
The documents are said to define ac- 








ATTRACTIVE FLOAT OF GEORGE M. ZIMMERMANN INAN INDUSTRIAL PARADE. 


Eureka, is the sixth man arrested on an indictment charg- 
ing conspiracy in the use of the mails in connection with 
an alleged fraud involving 7,000,000 acres along the line 
of the Oregon & California Railroad. Attorneys F. P. 
Bull, W. A. S. Nicholson and Norman D. Cook and Byron 
Sanford, a realty operator, who have been arrested here, 
will be arraigned in the Federal court Saturday. Of the 
seventeen under indictment it is expected that fourteen 
will be in custody by that time. 

The indicted attorneys are accused of aiding and 
abetting a scheme by which 25,000 persons all over the 
country were inveigled into paying an initial fee of $150 
for filing their applications on valuable timberlands held 
by the Oregon & California Railroad Company under 
congressional grant. This land was ordered forfeited 
because the railroad company did not keep its agreement 
to sell to actual settlers at $2.50 an acre the land not re- 
quired for actual use. - 

It is alleged that the attorneys were cognizant of the 
fraud in that their applications were turned down in 
each case by the railroad company and the money that 
they tried to pay was rejected. The indictments allege 
that the attorneys filed applications as though acting in 
good faith for clients of the realty company and received 
fees varying from $10 to $50 while knowing that the 
applicants had no right to file on the land and that the 
applications would be denied. 





USE OF WOOD BLOCK INCREASING. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 28.—The use of wood block 
paving in Milwaukee and outlying cities seems to be 
increasing, as more creosoted block pavement has been 
laid this season than in former years. The impression is 
steadily gaining ground that wood blocks make a most 
durable, as well as a noiseless pavement, peculiarly adapt- 
able to traffic in the large cities. The only drawback 
here in Milwaukee is that the wood block paving is of 
course a little more expensive than the concrete and 


curately and to standardize, wherever prac- 
ticable, plans and specifications in order to 
eliminate unnecessary hazard and uncertain- 
ties in construction contracts; to reduce the 
cost of improvement to the owner. To es- 
tablish building contracts on such a basis 
that banks and commercial institutions may 
intelligently @etermine the amount of credit 
to be extended to owners and contractors 
and to eliminate the present uncertain con 
ditions of credit bases on such contracts. 

The documents are said to be in use in 
several cities and have been adopted by the 
National Association of Master Plumbers aad 
the National Association of Master Steam & 
Hot Water Fitters, and are under considera- 
tion of the National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and the National Association of 
House Painters & Decorators. They consti- 
tute a complete working scheme of building 
contracts extending from owner to subcon 
tractor, including the architect's duties and 
responsibilities. 





TO ADDRESS BUILDERS 
ON TOUR. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 29.—H. L. 
Lewman, of Louisville, president of the 
National Association of Builders’ Ex- 
changes, will leave about October 9 for 
the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition, where on October 19 he will ad- 
dress the Builders’ Congress. 

The committee for American Builders’ Week has 
arranged a very ineresting and valuable program for 
the week of October 18 to 23. Among the other speak- 
ers will be Maj.-Gen. George A. Goethals; Charles D. 
Marx, president American Society of Civil Engineers; 
Charles W. Gindele, of Chicago, and R. Clipston Sturgis, 
president of the American Institute of Architects. 

En route to California Mr. Lewman will make stops 
at St. Louis, Des Moines, Omaha, Kansas City, and 
probably Denver, where he will address local builders. 
Upon his return he will visit several of the larger ex- 
changes in Texas and the Southwest. 

Mr. Lewman’s activity in national work was signalized 
by the new contract documents secured through the ef- 
forts of the National Association of Builders’ Ex- 
changes, of which he is president, in conjunction with 
the American Institute of Architects, the documents 
which have so greatly improved the conditions of con- 
tracting. 


ASSURES FREEDOM IN OPERATIONS. 


JUAREZ, Mexico, Sept. 25.—J. O. Crockett, vice presi- 
dent of the Madera Company (Ltd.), and the Mexican 
Northwestern Railroad, declares that the lumber mills 
of the former company at Pearson and Madera, in the 
State of Chihuahua, are now in full operation and that 
all of the divisions of the railroad are now open to 
regular traffic. General Francisco Villa, who controls the 
territory in which these properties are situated, has as- 
sured Mr. Crockett that no interference would be made 
of the company’s operations: Only recently Edward 
Ledwidge, a joint commissary agent of these two com- 
panies, was captured by bandits at a point below Juarez 
and held for $10,000 ransom. He was released upon 
payment of part of this sum. Besides its lumber mills 
the Madera Company (Ltd.) owns 3,000,000 acres of 
timberland in western Chihuahua. Its logging opera- 
tions have been practically suspended for some time. 
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PROFITABLE FIELD FOR USE OF WOOD IS PRESENTED. 
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Telegraph Company Can Use Millions of Feet of Creosoted Wood Ducts — Demand Is Greater Than the Supply — 
Specifications in Detail of the Consumer’s Needs. 


One of the many uses to which southern pine, norway 
pine and black gum are being put is exemplified by the 
reproductions of pictures taken by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S. staff photographer recently in La 
Salle Street, Chicago. The Western Union Telegraph 
Company is laying new cables in this street and is 
utilizing creosoted wood ducts as containers for these 
cables. In an interview one of the officials of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company told the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S representative that the company has 
been using these creosoted wooden ducts for years but 
is experiencing considerable difficulty in getting a sup- 
ply of them sufficient for its needs—so much so that 
it is very much behind with its work at Cleveland, St. 
Louis and other large cities. The company could use 
several million feet of this creosoted wood duct at the 
present time and does not know just where to get it. 
This should open up a new field for manufacturers of 
lumber, for the specifications are very liberal, calling 
for lengths from 2 to 8 feet. Believing that these 
specifications will be of particular interest to lumber 
manufacturers in the South and North, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN takes great pleasure in giving them as re- 
ceived from the Western Union Telegraph Company: 

Specifications For Creosoted Wood Conduit. 

The material desired under these specifications consists 
of conduit of yellow pine, norway pine or black gum, impreg- 
nated with dead oil of coal tar or coal tar creosote as 
hereinafter specified. 

Workmanship. All workmanship shall be of the best com- 
mercial grade. 

Material. The conduit shall be made of sound yellow 
pine, norway pine or black gum. Each section of conduit 
shall be free from loose, rotten or hollow knots, knot or 
worm holes, rot or rotten streaks. No section of conduit shall 
contain splints (either from seasoning, ring hearts, rough 
handling or incident to preservative treatment) which in- 
crease the overall dimensions of the conduit beyond the 
the specification limits, or which extend through the wall 
and run back beyond the mortise and tenon ends. Wane 
edge shall not be considered an objection, provided a flat 
surface of at least three (3) inches remains and provided 
further that the thickness of shell is not less than five-eighths 
of an inch. No conduit shall contain plugged knot holes. 

Dimensions. 

Length. Unless otherwise specified, no section of conduit 
in any shipment shall be less than 2 feet in length; not more 
than 2 percent of the conduit shall be between 2 and 3 
feet in length, and not more than 15 percent shall be between 
3 and 6 feet in length. The remainder of the conduit shall 
be between 6 and 8 fect in length. 














HOW THE DUCTS ARE LAID. 


Shape and Finish. All conduit shall be of uniform sec- 
tion and shall not vary more than y of an inch from 4% 
inches square outside. A straight edge laid lengthwise on 
the concave side of a length of conduit 8 feet long shall 
not show an offset greater than % of an inch. The allow- 
able bow in short lengths shall be proportionate to the 
limits specified for 8-foot lengths. No length of conduit 
shall be twisted, bent in more than one direction or bent 
in one direction on edge. 


Bore. ‘The bore of each length of conduit shall be not 
less than 3 inches in diameter and shall be accurately cen- 
tered throughout its length. It shall be smooth and free 
from jogs and offsets. 


Thickness of Wall. The wall of each length of conduit 
shall‘be not less than % of an inch thick at its thinnest 
part. 

Mortises and Tenons. Each length of conduit shall be 
provided with a tenon at one end and a mortise at the 
other end as hereinafter specified. All tenons and all mor- 
tises shall be of uniform size throughout. Each tenon shall 
be at least 14% and not more than 1% inches in length 
and not less than ; of an inch thick. Each mortise shall be 
at least 14% and not more than 1% inches in length. 

The outside diameter of each tenon shall be not more 
than 3}4 inches. The mortise shall be of a diameter to admit 
a tenon not greater than 3}4 inches outside diameter. The 
tenon shall be a snug fit in the mortise but not so tight 
as to cause the conduit to split on being driven together. 


Creosoting Process. 

All conduit shall be impregnated with dead oil of coal 
tar, or coal tar creosote, in accordance with the require- 
ments of this company’s specifications for creosoting timber. 
The average impregnation of each cylinder load shall be 
not less than 15 pounds per cubic foot of wood. 

Oil. The oil used in creosoting the conduit shall conform 
to this company’s specifications for dead oil of coal tar or 
coal tar creosote. The oil shall be tested in accordance with 
this company’s specifications for the analysis of dead oil of 
coal tar, or coal tar creosote. 

Subsidiary Specifications. The following specifications form 
a part of these specifications: 

Specification for creosoting timber. 

Specifications for dead oil of coal tar or coal tar creosote. 

Specifications for analysis of dead oil of coal tar or coal 
tar creosote. 

Specifications for inspection of creosoted wood conduit. 

Specifications for Creosoting Timber. 

These specifications cover all directions necessary for the 
treatment of timber, other than Douglas fir, with dead oil 
of coal tar. These specifications do not cover the treatment 
of crossarms and are not to be used in connection with such 
treatments. 

General. These specifications describe the processes to be 
used in impregnating timber, except crossarms, with dead 
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CARRYING CREOSOTED WOOD DUCTS ALONG BURLINGTON RAILWAY OVER TRACKS OF PITTSBURGH, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS RAILROAD. 
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oil of coal tar and are intended to include all instructions 
pevessary for the proper performance of the work. 


Testing Facilities. The manufacturer shall provide and 
install such “Apparatus as is necessary to enable the inspector 
to determine that the requirements of these specifications are 
fulfilled. It is suggested that recording temperature and 
pressure instruments be provided. 


Workmanship. All material shall be of the best quality 
unless otherwise specified herein and all workmanship shall 
be sound and reliable in character and of the best grade. 


Timber. The timber subjected to the creosoting treatment 
shall conform to the requirements of the specifications and 
drawings furnished by the telegraph company. All timber 
shall be framed, shaped and bored before treatment. 

The material in each charge shall be in approximately the 
same condition so far as air seasoning is concerned, and 
under no circumstances shall green, partly seasoned, or 
seasoned timber be treated together in the same charge. 

Two kinds of timber—for example, yellow pine and black 
gum—shall not be treated together. When the southern ye'- 
low pines are treated, longleaf and Cuban pine shall not be 
included in charges with shortleaf and loblolly pines. 

Only one class of material shall be treated in any one 
charge; for example, poles and duct shall not be treated 
together. 

Dead Oil of Coal Tar. The dead oil of coal tar used in 
impregnating the timber shall conform to the requirements 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company’s specifications 
for dead oil of coal tar or coal tar creosote. The telegraph 
company shall have the right to take samples of the oil when- 
ever its inspector shall elect. The sample of oil so col- 
lected shall be tested wherever the telegraph company shall 
elect. 

Quantity of Oil. All timber shall be so impregnated with 
dead oil of coal tar that the average impregnation of the 
material in each cylinder load shall not be less than the 
quantity of oil called for in the specifications for the mate- 
rial or in the contract. The volume of timber and the quan- 
tity of oil absorbed shall be determined by the inspector. 
The inspector shall have access to all records of treatment. 

Excess of oil in one charge shall not be offset against a 
shortage of oil in another charge. 

The treating plant shall be equipped to the satisfaction of 
the telegraph company, so as to allow a close determination 
of the amount of oil injected into the timber. 

The quantity of oil injected into the timber, as determined 
by the volume of oil withdrawn from the measuring tanks, 
shall be based on the standard temperature of 100 degrees 
F., and the quantity increased by an amount equal to 0.00044 
of the required volume at 100 degrees F. for each degree 
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ARRANGEMENT OF CREOSOTED WOOD DUCTS. 


Fahrenheit of oil temperature above the standard tempera- 
ture of 100 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Treatment. 

General. The treating cylinder shall not be opened during 
the process of treatment. 

Classification. For the treating process timber shall be 
classified as heavy or small. 

Heavy timber shall be understood to include poles and 
stubs; small timber shall, unless otherwise specified, include 
all other timber except crossarms, ordered by the telegraph 
company. 

Steaming and Heating Process. Steam when used shall be 
maintained at a uniform pressure and temperature in the 
treating cylinder as indicated in the following table: 

Steam Pressure Steam Temperature 


Not less Not greater Not greater 
than than than 
For heavy timber 17 pounds 20 pounds 259 degrees F. 


For small timber 12 pounds 15 pounds 250 degrees F. 

The temperature readings shall be taken by means of 
standard thermometers placed in the treating cylinder so 
that the bulbs thereof are within the shell. 

At the beginning of the steaming process the exhaust 
valve shall be open and shall not be closed until a steady 
flow of steam escapes through the valve. The duration of 
the steaming process shall be timed from the closing of the 
exhaust valve. The exhaust valve shall be opened and the 
condensation blown off at intervals during the steaming 
process. 

The duration of the steaming process shall be as directed 
by the inspector and shall depend upon the condition and 
character of the timber but shall in no case be carried to 
such an extent as to injure the timber. The timber shall 
not be steamed in excess of the interval given in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Green or Partly 
Very Wet Seasoned Seasoned 
Timber Timber Timber 
For heavy timber 8 hours 5 hours 0 hours 
For small timber 5 hours 3 hours 0 hours 


Seasoned timber shall not be steamed, but shall be heated 
in the treating cylinder. The temperature within the cylin- 
der shall be maintained by means of the closed heating coils 
at a temperature of about 150 degrees Fahrenheit: For 
heavy timber for at least two hours; for small timber for 
at least one hour. 


Exhaustion Process, Green and Partly Seasoned Timber. 
When the steaming process shall have been completed the 
steam shall be blown off and the treating cylinder exhausted 
to a vacuum of at least 24 inches at or near sea level, or 
proportionately less at higher altitudes. The vacuum shall 
be maintained at the above minimum for a period for heavy 
timber of not less than two hours; for small timber of not 
less than one hour; and if necessary thereafter until the 
condenser discharge is clear. During the exhaustion process 
the temperature within the treating cylinder shall be main- 
tained, by means of saturated steam in the closed heating 
coils, above that at which water would boil at that degree 
of vacuum. 


Evhaustion Process, Seasoned Timber. With seasoned tim- 
ber it is not required that a vacuum shall be drawn after 
the heating process and before the filling process, provided 
that the specified amount of dead oil of coal tar is in the tim- 
ber on its removal from the treating cylinder. 


Filling Process. After the exhaustion process the cylinder 
shall be completely filled as rapidly as possible with the dead 
oil of coal tar and in no case shall the flow of oil into the 
treating cylinder be stopped before the overflow of the 
cylinder. Pressure shall then be applied until the specified 
amount of oil has been forced into the timber. 

The total amount of oil forced into the timber shall be 
determined from the initial reading on the measuring tanks 
and the readings on the measuring tanks after the oil in 
the cylinder at the conclusion of the pressure process, 
including all drip from the timber, has been returned to the 
measuring tanks. 

The oil at introduction into the cylinder shall have a tem 
perature of not less than 140 degrees Fahrenheit and not 
more than 175 degrees Fahrenheit. The oil in the measur- 
ing tanks shall be maintained at a uniform temperature dur- 
ing the filling process, 

Subsidiary Specifications: The following specifications of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company form a part of these 
specifications : 

Specifications for dead oil of coal tar, or coal tar creosote. 

Specifications for analysis of dead oil of coal tar, or coal 
tar creosote. 

Specifications For Dead Oil of Coal 
Creosote. 

General. The material desired under these specifications 
is that known as dead oil of coal tar or coal tar creosote, 
obtained through the distillation of gas tar produced by 
the destructive distillation of bituminous coal either in the 
manufacture of coal gas or in the manufacture of coke by 
the by-product process. It shall be without adulteration. 
Information shall be furnished on request as to the origin 
of the oil and the names of the parties through whose hands 
it may have passed. A copy of any analysis of the oil that 
may have been made prior to its use shall also be furnished. 


Tar or Coal Tar 


The right is reserved to take representative samples of the 
oil and test the same wherever desired. 

Requirements. All dead oil of coal tar furnished under 
these specifications shall conform to the following require 
ments : 

1st. The oi] shall have a specific gravity of at least 1.03 
at ce |S. 

2nd. The oil shall be thoroughly liquid at a temperature 
of 38° C. 

3rd. When 100 grams of the oil are distilled in accord 
ance with the requirements of the specifications for the 
analysis of dead oil of coal tar or coal tar creosote herein- 
after referred to: 

(a) Not more than 5 percent shall distill off up to 205° C. 

(b) Not more than 35 percent shall distill off up to 235° C. 

(c) The fraction coming over between 210° C. and 235 

C. shall solidify on cooling to 20° C. 

(d) Not more than 80 percent shall distill off up to 315° C. 

(ey The oil shall not contain more than* 2 percent of 

water. 

The quantity of tar acids present in the fraction dis 
tilling below 300° C. shall not exceed 8 percent 
(measured by volume) of the total sample distilled. 

(g) The sulphonation residue from the fraction distilling 

between 300° C, and 360° C. shall not exceed 0.25 
cubic centimeters. 

4th. The oil shall be free from acetic acid and acetates. 


(f 


5th. The constituents of the oil insoluble in benzol shall 
not exceed 1 percent by weight. 
Analysis. The oil shall be analyzed in accordance with 


the methods outlined in the specifications for the analysis 
of dead oil of coal tar or coal tar creosote. 

Subsidiary Specifications. The following specifications 
form a part of these specifications: Specifications for the 
analysis of dead oil of coal tar or coal tar creosote. 





* Note: When unseasoned timber is being treated for the 
telegraph company by the cylinder pressure process, using 
steam for seasoning, the oil may contain not more than 5 


percent of water. But in case more than 2 percent of water 
is present in the oil the quantity of the preservative added to 
the timber shall be increased by an amount sufficient to insure 
that the required amount of oil computed on a water-free basis 
has been taken up by the timber. 





WESTERN MANUFACTURERS ADOPT SINGLE DOOR LIST. 





Provides Price for Each Size and Fixed 


Differentials in Discount for Variations in 


Grade and Style—New List of Extras. 





J. A. Gable, manager of the Pacific Mutual Door Com- 
pany, Tacoma, Wash., was in Chicago this week and 
paid the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a most 
welcome visit. Mr. Gable for many years has been work- 
ing on a single list to be used in determining prices on 
doors. This, he said, will do away with all the volumi- 
nous and inconsistent factors which have crept into the 
old methods of figuring for a number of years. In an 
interview he outlined the workings of the single list as 
follows: 


The door and factory products committee of the West 
Coast Manufacturers’ Association has recently adopted a new 
list and a new method of figuring stock doors. This new 
list is known as the “single list.” The stock door manu- 
facturers of the Northwest have long desired some uniform 
and definite method of quoting and figuring stock doors and 
stock door factory products. The new list is the result of a 
long period of study and investigation. It will be used 
exclusively by all of the representative door factories of the 
Northwest and its use will have the effect of smoothing out 
many of the inconsistencies represented by the old methods 
of figuring. 

The list is built 
cost investigations. 


upon the conclusions based on careful 
Since the beginning of the door industry 
in the Northwest the manufacturers of stock doors have 
worked under serious marketing disadvantages because of 
the absence of any standard fixed method of listing and selling 
in distributing their products. Due to the fact that the 
products of the Northwest door manufacturers are sold in 
almost every market of the North American continent and 
are not confined to restricted areas as are the products of 
most other American stock door manufacturers of the ‘same 
class, the selling methods in the beginning necessarily had to 
conform to all of the different methods in effect in the various 
territories. Since the stock door industry of the Northwest 
has grown to its present proportions it seemed proper that 
methods and policies he adopted based upon the peculiar 
conditions surrounding this particular industry. 

A great many different kinds of lists are in use in various 
parts of the United States and these lists, with their supple- 
mental lists. have produced such confusion and so many 
contradictions that it seemed necessary to set aside the old 
methods and to establish some fixed policies and methods 
based upon present day costs and producing conditions, it 
being the intention to as far as possible conform to prece- 
dents previously established. Most of the stock door manu- 
facturers have contributed from their own knowledge and 
experience to the end of bringing about a result that has 
seemed to remove many of the difficulties found in the old 
methods. 

Under methods previously followed it has been customary 
to name a list price for each sized door of a given style; 
to name a different list price for the same size of this stvle 
in each of the different grades; to name a different price for 
the same size in each of the other different styles and a 
different price for each of the grades under such styles. 


Thus there were as many different lists for a single size of 


door as there were different styles of doors, multiplied by 
the different grades. ; 

The new “single list’ provides for the use of but one list 
price for each size of door regardless of grade or style 
Fixed differentials in discount on this fixed list are pro 
vided for the variations in grade. Fixed differentials in dis 
count on this list are provided for differences in style. This 
makes it possible to cover all doors by quoting a single bas: 
discount, this discount being varied to cover the various 
grades and styles by the fixed differentials established. These 
fixed differentials for grade and style are few and are quickly 
memorized so that the mention of the base discount imme 
diately brings to the mind the discount for any style o) 
grade of door. Under this system the list for size is fixed 
the grade differentials are fixed, the style differentials arq 
fixed and the only variable is the base discount. It will be 
seen that under this method the variation of the base dis 
count produces a horizontal advance or ‘decrease in price on 
all grades and styles. In letters of quotation or in conversa 


discount in order that the customer or competitor may at 
once determine what price is being quoted for every item 
cataloged. ; 

The system is varied in the case of front doors by the 
addition of certain net extras which are added to the cost 
price after the deduction of the base discount. This varia- 
tion in method is due to the fact that extras for front doors 
are more largely a matter of labor than they are a matter 
of material. Inasmuch as the freight on a door is propor- 
tional to the amount of materials used in its production, it 
would not be consistent as between a short delivery point 
and a long delivery point to vary the list on the door, be 
cause this would increase the base upon which the weight 
and the freight is estimated through the usual method of 
establishing a delivery differential in points of discount. 
Neither would it be consistent to vary the discount upon 
such door to cover the cost of production and delivery for 
the reason that a given number of points in discount applied 
to a large sized door with a high list would produce a much 
larger freight return than the same discount applied to a 
small sized door with a low list, while the amount of labor 
involved on every size would be practically the same and 
while the certain number of points of discount applied to 
cover freight would make a tax for freight in some cases on 
no actual weight addition, the base discount takes care of 
delivery and the net extra is the same whether the door is 
delivered f. 0. b. factory or on a $1.50 rate. 

In addition to these features which tend to equalize serious 
differences between buyer and seller upon long rates: of 
freight, this list has established certain uniform rules of 
shipment and settlement. 

It also provides definite grades for fir doors which by 
reason of the different character of the wood from which 
they are manufactured do not follow the grades established 
for doors manufactured from other kinds of wood. 

A new list of door extras has been created. These door 
extras are first to be subject to a special discount, the result 
added as a net extra to the price of the door after base 
discount. 

The list as copyrighted by the West Coast Door Association 
is used by the various manufacturers in connection with a 
different individual cover sheet for each manufacturer. This 
cover sheet contains a special price schedule covering all 
the lines on which the certain manufacturer specializes. 

While an explanation of the new system makes it sound 


more or less complicated, in actual practice it is a very 
simple method enabling the manufacturer to scientifically 


vary his price to suit changing costs and enabling the 
rehandler of the goods to carry in his mind through a single 
set of figures the key discount on every type of door com 
monly supplied as stock. It is believed that through its 
various points of merit this list will come into general use 
among dealers and manufacturers throughout the country. 
The universal use of a definite list would have a strong 
tendency to standardize products and to stabilize the market 
in all sections of the country. 





ITS AFFAIRS IN SPLENDID SHAPE. 


The Diamond Match Company is so closely identified 
with the lumber business that its affairs are of interest 
™to many of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S readers. At a 
, recent meeting of the directors the officials were directed 
sito prepare to retire on December 15 the balance now 
‘outstanding of its debentures. The statement is made 
on behalf of the company that upon payment of these 
widebentures all the company’s preferred and funded 
Sobligations will have been retired. Its liabilities then 
#Fiwill consist solely of accounts payable, for eurrent pur- 
nd of materials ete., and its assets will exceed liabil- 
gaities by approximately $7,500,000. Another feature of 
“ay the meeting was the resignation as directer of W. 8. 
*g Hofstra of New York, interested in various lumber and 
{° paper enterprises and one time in the lumber business 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 








ARE READY FOR RETAIL YARD TRADE. 


Two Plants Have Large Stocks of Hardwoods on Hand 
—Annual Cut Is Heavy. 


Laona, WIs. 

Travelling through the lumber districts of Wiscon- 
sin one can not fail to be impressed with the many 
modern, up-to-date plants for the manufacture of lum- 
ber that are to be found. Among those of special inter- 
est recently visited by a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBEERMAN are the plant of the Connor Lumber & Land 
Company at Laona, and that of the R. Connor Company 
at Stratford, Wis., both owned and operated by the 
same interests, with a general sales office at Marshfield, 
Wis. About 70 percent of the cut of these two mills is 
hardwoods, consistiug of birch, rock and soft elm, bass- 
wood, hard and soft maple, brown and white ash, red 
and white oak and butternut, the remainder of the 
cut—about 30 percent—being hemlock and pine with 
hemlock predominating. At Laona is operated also a 
flooring plant of the most modern construction equipped 
with the heaviest type of machinery, all driven by elec- 
tric power. At the Stratford plant a heading plant is 
operated in connection with the sawmill that utilizes 


stuff in any length or thickness. They also turn out 
from 150 to 200 cars of cedar posts and poles each 
year. 

On account of the large and constantly increasing 
trade enjoyed by the two companies the sales depart- 
ment was divided two years ago into two departments. 
W. W. McCoulloch is sales manager of the retail de- 
partment and office manager, while L. H. Schoenhofen 
is sales manager of the hardwood and factory trade and 
personally looks after the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
trade and the trade at the head of the Lakes. For the 
retail yard trade these companies are always in position 
to furnish mixed ears of hardwoods, flooring or white 
cedar posts and shingles, hemlock and oak wagon stock, 
basswood box boards and any kind of hardwood or 
softwood specialties. Ordinarily they carry a com- 
plete stock of hardwood and hemlock and are in posi- 
tion to take care of the factory and retail yard in good 
shape. 

Discussing trade conditions, Mr. Schoenhofen said that 
at present they are enjoying an especially good retail 
yard trade and the flooring plant is running to its full 
capacity but is behind with orders at present. He 
said that the rough lumber and factory trade were 
fairly good. In this connection the AMERICAN LUMBER- 


MAN representative has found that most of the hard- 








1. Woods Scene in Winter. 2. 
pany at Laona. 4. 


SCENES ABOUT PLANT AND OPERATIONS OF CONNOR LUMBER & LAND COMPANY, AT LAONA, WIS. 


much of the material that can not be made into lumber. 

The plant at Laona of the Conner Lumber & Land 
Company, with a daily capacity of 100,000 feet of lum- 
ber in ten hours, turns out annually about 30,000,000 
feet while the flooring plant at this place has a capacity 
of 6,000,000 feet annually. The Laona plant began 
operations in 1900, and while it has been in operation 
for fifteen years it still has a timber supply sufficient to 
keep it running for thirty-five years longer. Thirty 
miles of railroad is operated in connection with this 
plant at Laona. 

The yearly capacity of the sawmill of the R. Connor 
Company at Stratford is 20,000,000 feet and the head- 
ing plant at that place has a capacity daily of 3,000 
sets. The plant at Stratford began operations in 1891 
and has a supply of timber sufficient to keep it going 
for fifteen years longer. In connection with this plant 
twenty-five miles of railroad is operated. In addi- 
tion to the hardwood and hemlock lumber manufac- 
tured these concerns manufacture white cedar shingles 
and hemlock and hardwood lath, squares, and piece 


Connor Cottage at Birch Lake, near Laona, Wis. 3. 





Yard of Connor Lumber & Land Com- 


Mill Plant of Connor Lumber & Land Company. 


wood flooring plants in this section are crowded with 
business and are finding no particular trouble in sell- 
ing the output of their plant. 

W. B. Connor is president and treasurer and R. Con- 
nor is secretary of the Connor Lumber & Land Company, 
while of the R. Connor Company W. B. Connor is presi- 
dent and R. Connor is secretary and treasurer. 





HERD OF LUMBERMAN’S WIFE AWARDED BLUE 
RIBBONS. 


HUTCHINSON, Kan., Sept. 26.—Blue ribbons for Jer- 
sey cattle at the Kansas State Fair were awarded here 
to Mrs. F. J. Bannister, wife of the vice president and 
treasurer of the Long-Bell Lumber Company and of the 
La-Cima farm near Kansas City. Mrs. Bannister also 
won blue ribbons and cash prizes with the same herd at 
the Topeka fair last week. Her herd competed with 
Jerseys from the farm of R. A. Long, president of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, at both fairs. Mrs. Ban- 
nister was in the show ring to receive in person the 
awards of the judges. 

















CAR OF HARDWOOD LOGS AT EAST JORDAN PLANT. 


MICHIGAN PLANT IS BUSY. 


With Recently Installed Machinery It Is Turning Out 
Perfect Maple Flooring. 





East JorDAN, MIcH. 

One of the busiest plants engaged in manufacturing 
hardwood in Michigan is that of the East Jordan Lum- 
ber Company, at this place, which has not lost a day 
since July 15, and is turning out a perfect standard 
maple flooring of regular sizes that users all agree is 
second to that produced by no other concern in the 
North. This company has recently installed in its floor- 
ing plant a new equipment including three No. 229 Amer- 
ican Machinery Company flooring machines, giving the 
plant a capacity of 25,000 feet daily of high grade 
flooring, and the management states that it has been able 
to dispose of this entire product without any difficulty. 

The East Jordan Lumber Company operates two saw- 
mills with a combined output of about 20,000,000 feet 
annually of hardwood and hemlock. The flooring plant 
with its output of 5,000,000 feet annually of 13/16 hard 
maple flooring is confined to the manufacture of 2 inch, 
21%, inch and 314 ineh face matehed and end matched 
stock. By reason of the urgent demand that has prac- 
tically taken up the entire output of the plant the com- 
pany reports the stock of flooring on hand is lower now 
than it has been at any other time in the history of the 
business. 

The East Jordan Lumber Company has a supply of 
timber available sufficient to keep the two mills in opera- 
tion for ten years, a large part of which timber is 
hardwood, principally maple and elm. This timber is 
l6cated within a radius of 18 miles of East Jordan, 
and having its own logging branches and terminal facil- 
ities the company is in excellent position to make quick 
shipments. In addition to the two sawmills and floor- 
ing factories, the company operates a shingle mill with 
a capacity of about 75,000 a day and also manufactures 
hemlock lath. A completely equipped planing mill is 
operated with a capacity of about three cars a day. 

The officers of the East Jordan Lumber Company 
are: President A. H. Frost, Vice President C. L. Ames, 
Secretary and Treasurer W. P. Porter. 

To the visitor interested in modern methods of hard- 
wood production the plant of the East Jordan Lumber 
Company offers many unique and attractive features. 
Among these are the perfected machinery and its sys- 
tematized installation and operation. The company has 
so arranged all details of this enterprise from logging to 
shipping, that a perfected output delivered at the mini- 
mum of expense is a result. Manufacturers whose prod- 
uct is similar to that of the East Jordan company, even 
those of long experience, can gain through inspection of 
this plant much that is enlightening in the manufacture 
of high grade flooring and other lumber products. 




















FLOORING PLANT OF EAST JORDAN LUMBER COMPANY, AT EAST JORDAN, MICH. 











SAWMILL AND LOG POND OF EAST JORDAN LUMBER COMPANY. 
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The local merchant is often enough ‘‘lambasted’’ by the catalog house 
without his friends adding to his troubles by telling him of his faults. 
Nevertheless, he may not be so well aware of his faults without being 
told as he would be if told in a friendly way by one who wishes him 
well and is working in his behalf. The writer has thought therefore that 
merchants may be interested in his own experiences in making purchases 
from country retailers after years of experience in Chicago. There is 
a vast difference between trading at the average small country retail 
store and the big city department store or even the small but extremely 
efficient and attractive city retail store; and while the city man may 
not always see at once that the country store in some respects has advan- 
tages over its city counterpart yet the advantages are there, if the country 
retailer will but see them and push them to the uttermost. 

In equipping our farm we had a number of dealings with the farm 
implement store and other merchants, where we bought practically 
everything that is needed on a small fruit and dairy farm. We shall 
relate some of our experiences exactly as they occurred. 

We positively detest barbed wire and if we could get along without it 
we would never have a rod of it on the place. But we had to buy some 
so we went to the implement store to get it. Of course we wanted good 
wire, The implement man said in the most matter-of-fact and indifferent 
manner imaginable, ‘‘The only wire we have is that light wire.’’ Well, 
we wanted the wire at once and of course we had to take the light wire. 
If any mail order house sold us wire that gave us as much trouble as 
that light wire has given us that house would have some fun getting 
another order from us. Later we bought at the hardware store some of 
the heavy wire and it has given us perfect satisfaction. 

We wanted to buy a one-horse mower, a machine that is as common in 
our locality as is a two-horse machine in the purely agricultural sections. 
The dealer had no one-horse machine in stock but said he could order one. 
He ordered it and in about two weeks it came; that is, a machine came, 
but it was not of the cut ordered and it was not a late pattern. That 
mower was in the dealer’s yard a full week before he took steps to get 
the right machine and the result was that we got our machine about four 
weeks after it was ordered—just mail-order service. 

A few weeks ago we decided to build an oats bin in our barn. in antici- 
pation of harvest and threshing. We wanted some shiplap for the pur- 
pose—8-inch boards 12 feet long. The only 8-inch shiplap the lumberman 
had was covered up with 10-inch and the 10-inch was 14 feet long. Not 
being at all hard to suit and being confirmed buyers-at-home, we com- 
promised on 12-inch boards 12 feet long. But the lumberman lacked one 
board of having enough of the 12-foot for the purpose, so we had to take 
one 14-foot board with the 12-foot boards. But as he let us have that 
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at the price that he quoted for the 12-foot boards we did not complain. 

At this same lumber yard we tried to buy some cedar posts, and what 
did the proprietor tell us but that ‘‘it did not pay to carry posts, as 
somebody would come in and buy a couple of posts and he would have to 
deliver them.’’ That is to say, because of that little inconvenience which 
he could have overcome by charging delivery he would not carry in stock 
an item that is as much a part of a lumber stock as is a 12-inch board. 
Most of the fences in this country are built of cedar posts, but what does 
the lumberman care about where the farmers get them? Posts are now 
sold by persons not in the lumber business, who ship them in large 
quantities and sell them out at any old price to get their money back. 

We put new full length screens on our windows and rescreened our 
doors. We bought a quantity of wire cloth at the hardware store and 
asked the proprietor if he had any screen molding. Yes, he had just 
received some, but as he had not yet received the invoice he did not 
know what it would cost, but he would be able to tell us the next time 
we came in. At about that time we wanted a calf chain and we asked 
the dealer about chains. Yes, he had them in two lengths—25- and 
30-foot, plain and galvanized and in two weights. But he hadn’t; all he 
actually had in stock was a 30-foot heavy galvanized chain at 75 cents, 
whereas of course we wanted for a calf a 25-foot light chain, preferably 
plain. He did not offer to make any concession in the price because of 
not having what we wanted, though we had to take it. Mail order houses 
sometimes substitute and are heartily condemned by the country mer- 
chants for doing so. 

When our little daughter started to school we went to the stationery 
store to buy books for her; that was three weeks ago and we have been 
going periodically ever since, and she is still without some of her books 
because the stationer has not got them. We are told each time that 
‘*they have been ordered but have not yet come in.’’ We could have 
got them by mail from Chicago in less than a week, but we believe in 
patronizing the home merchants. We wanted a rain coat for our 
daughter, but the only thing we could get was one two or three seasons 
old and heavy enough for a winter coat. We took it, because we believe 
in supporting the home merchant who makes our good roads, our schools 
and our churches possible. But our daughter will not wear the coat if 
she can possibly avoid it. 

We have not by any means related all of our unpleasant and unsatis- 
factory experiences with inefficient retailers, but as these related are 
absolutely true in all respects they should be sufficient. Most of these 
dealers are kind, friendly and accommodating, but they are not real 
merchants and they have small grounds for complaint if they lose 
some trade to mail order houses. The wonder is they do not lose more. 








DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


THE WOMEN of Plentywood, Mont., have organized 
the Ladies’ Civic & Improvement League, with the pur- 
pose of enlisting the aid of all women in the upbuilding 
of the community. 

* * 

AT THE annual meeting and banquet of the Lee’s 
Summit (Mo.) Commercial Club the ladies of one of the 
churches served and addresses were delivered by famous 
speakers. The club was divided into ‘‘the Hustlers’’ 
and ‘‘the Rustlers,’’ each favoring a ticket for the new 
officers. As the Rustlers lost in the election they were 
obliged to pay for their own suppers while the winning 
Hustlers dined at the expense of the club. The after- 
noon of the day of the annual meeting of the club was 
declared a legal holiday in the town and the people of 
the community were invited to get together for a half- 
day’s jollification. A ball game between the Hustlers 


Making Mail Order Customers. 


Mall order houses are getting new customers * * 
every day. Some they get through their own ef- 
forts wholly; others they get through the neglect 
of the local merchants, 
partly through their own efforts and partly as a 
result of the neglect of the country retailers. 

Buying by mall is in general an unsatisfactory 
way to buy; almost any mall order buyer will con- 
cede that fact. But the appeals made to the rural 
buyer are so alluring, they are made so persistently 
and are so seldom counteracted by appeals from the 
local merchant, that the rural resident—in a fit of 
speculation almost—is led to make a purchase by 
mall. If his first experience Is satisfactory, if he e* * ¢« 
gets what appears to be as good an article as he 
could get at home at the same or a lower price, he 
Is likely to be convinced that during all the years 
past he has been Imposed upon by the local mer- 


and others they secure 


ladies of Bolivar came out to the workers with an excel- 
lent luncheon. One of the commissioners estimated that 
the work performed represented a saving of $300. 


Tue Park City, (Utah,) Commercial Club has placed 
guide posts along the Lincoln Highway near that city 
directing tourists toward the place. The club also pre- 
pared a petition, which was signed by a large number 
of its members, and sent it to the general offices of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railway Company praying that 
that company improve the appearance of its railway 
station in Park City, which, to quote a local paper, ‘‘is 
an eyesore to the people of Park City and a disgrace to 
the Rio Grande company.’’ 


PuBLic schools of Portland, Ore., have installed white 
tile swimming tanks in school buildings and inaugurated 
a course in swimming for pupils of both sexes. Com- 
petent instructors have been engaged to give swimming 


and the Rustlers was staged in the afternoon and a ee i ee oe ae a lessons. The pupils will be taught rudimentary exer- 
band furnished music both for afternoon and evening. demning the mail order house or the mail order cises until they are proficient in these and then will be 


ss *+ © buyer. The methods pursued by the mall order 
house are pursued by many merchants who do not 
sell by mall; and the mall order buyer sends away 
for goods because he thinks that by doing so he can 
reduce the cost of living, which for many persons 
has climbed up dangerously close to the Income. 
The mall order buyer may be mistaken; he may pay 
more by mail than he would have to pay at home, 
but he does not do so knowingly; and if he Is mis- 
taken It certainly Is to the advantage of the local 
merchant to point out his mistake. General state- 
ments will not accomplish this end; the only way 
to convince a mail order buyer that he pays more 
by mall than he would have to pay at home Is to 
offer to duplicate the mail order offer—quality for 
quality and price for price. 

Of course this Is not always necessary; that is, 
specific offers are not always necessary; but the 
local purchaser should not get or be permitted to 
hold the opinion that the local merchant will “skin” * * # 
him every time that he does not first get the mail 
order price. He should have some assurance that 
he will atways get a fair and square deal at home. 
The feeling prevails in many localities that the mail 
order house is a sort of refuge from the extortion 
of home merchants; it Is no such thing, of course, 
but that fact will be of little avail to the local mer- 
chant unless his trade Is impressed with a belief in 
his honesty and fairness. 


In Bastn, Ohio, is a loyal group of citizens persist- 
ently working in season and out for the welfare of that 
community. The Basil Record also is doing splendid 
work in giving publicity to the work carried on. In one 
issue the Record published under the head, ‘‘‘ What 
have I done?’’ a series of searching questions for each 
citizen to ‘‘ask himself and think over carefully before 
answering.’’ Of the twenty-three questions in the list 
not the least important is No. 5: ‘‘Am I a member of the 
Basil Improvement Association, and if not, why not?’’ 
Another suggestive question is No. 10: ‘‘Am I going to 
continue in the same old way, or am I going to ‘start 
something’??? No. 13 also should make some of the 
knockers ‘sit up and take notice’: ‘‘Would the town 
be better off without me?’’ 


* * * 


THE Bo.ivar (Mo.) Commercial Club celebrated a 
‘Good Roads Day,’’ when 115 men, ‘‘representing 
practically every business and profession in the city,’’ 
turned out and labored on the highway. The labor was 
donated to the commissioners of a special road district 
to help them to complete a piece of work. The money 
thus saved to the commissioners will be utilized on other 
roads leading into Bolivar, so that the work of the club 
is to benefit the city especially. At the noon hour the “WH 





instructed in fancy diving and swimming, importance 
being placed on life saving and the resuscitation of 
drowning persons. The tanks are of white tile of 
graduated depth, 75x30 feet in size, and are filled with 
sterilized water that flows constantly. They are to be 
cleaned thoroughly every teu days. The school board 
of Portland is codperating with the city officials to give 
the public use of the tanks Saturdays and evenings. 
* * * 


UnvER the auspices of the flower committee of the 
City Federation of New Orleans, La., gardens of that 
city are competing for prizes to be awarded at a flower 
show about to be given. Schools of the city are ex- 
pected to compete in future contests of the kind and 
these have been given a quantity of flower seeds and 
garden seeds for growth. 


THE ANNUAL rose festival held in Portland, Ore., in 
June each year cost those responsible for it in the cur- 
rent year $36,917. After paying that sum and absorb- 
ing a deficit: in the festival of the preceding June a 
surplus of nearly $3,000 was left to apply on the fes- 
tival of 1916. Portland’s rose festival is a strong 
means of attracting to the city not only residents of 
the State but tourists of the entire Pacific Coast, as its 
fame grows yearly. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


How a Novice at Management Progressed—Getting Order Out of Chaos in Yard and Stock—Practical Results of a 
Woman’s Help—Principles Maintained in the Face of Officious Authority. 


PROGRESS OF A YARD MANAGER NOVICE. 


We will let Richard Graham, the young lumberman 
of Rockledge, continue the story he began last week. 





I now was manager of the Rockledge Lumber Com- 
pany with full authority to do about anything I 
pleased, and I had a year in which to make good. I 
had no thought but that I would make good in some 
way, but as I sat in the office those first days and tried 
to learn enough of the detailed information of the 
place to make a show of being master of the situation 
it seemed to me that I was due to flounder through an 
enormous bog before I got any place. Daddy Sells, 
the former manager, spent about half a day talking to 
me. He didn’t tell me anything—he just talked. I 
would ask him something about prices, and he would 
stall around and begin telling me about the meanness 
of some contractor or the tricky slants of a leading 
citizen. He’d contradict himself half a dozen times in 
ten minutes, and I finally got tired of trying to sepa- 
rate his grain of wheat from the bushel of his chaff 
and made shift to get rid of him. It became clear to 
me that one of the ailments of the yard was having a 
manager who was only a figurehead and lacking in 
ordinary information. 

I went over the books with Miss Wharton and made 
a list of the retail prices and then sat up nights getting 
them learned so that I could name the regular price of 
any article without having to think. I asked her how 
Daddy Sells did his estimating on bills. She rather 
hesitated. 

‘¢*Well,’’ she said finally, ‘‘I don’t think he had any 
system. He usually had me figure the stuff up at 
regular wagon rates, and then he’d knock a little off 
the lump sum. If it was a man who traded with us 
regularly he wouldn’t take much off. If it was a bill 
there was likely to be competition on he’d take off a 
good deal. Sometimes he took all the profit off without 
knowing it. If he began to suspect that he had sold 
a bill at cost or below he’d try to manage in some 
way to make a large profit on something or other of 
the extras.’’ 

‘¢And when he made a price on a bill was that his 
final price?’’ 

‘*Oh, no; if the man came back and said we were 
$50 high Mr. Sells would usually knock that much off 
in order to get the bill.’’ 


Some Factors in Estimating. 


It was easy to see that my predecessor had been 
‘¢workable,’’? and I had no doubt but that the whole 
community knew this and had gotten in the habit 
of taking advantage of it. My father had had a motto 
over his desk: ‘‘Customers are 95 percent honest,’’ 
and I believed that then and still believe it. But 
there is a widespread feeling that it isn’t wrong to 
work an easy mark. A man who is scrupulously honest 
in most things will go to almost any lengths to beat 
a price down. Maybe. he isn’t so far wrong, either; 
for if a merchant will reduce his price for one man 
it is evident that his asking price is not the price he is 
willing to take, and most likely the man who hangs 
on the longest can buy for the least money. If a man 
wrangles for half a day and saves $10 by it he feels 
that this is more than he could earn in the same time 
in any other way. But it had been my experience that 
if a man wants to buy a thing, no matter what, and 
finds he can beat the price down he loses respect for 
the man he has beaten down, and he has a feeling of 
distrust, also. 

I made up my mind I’d do my estimating by figuring 
eosts and adding 20 percent to the sum total. I de- 
termined to begin with 20 percent and to change it 
later, if necessary. Also I made up my mind that 
once I had named a price under no circumstances 
would I change it. I had to establish a reputation for 
square dealing on the ruins of Daddy Sells’ slipshod 
methods. 


Getting a Run Down Plant Into Shape. 


The first day I had control I started the men making 
a few necessary repairs to the siding of the shed and 
got painters to covering the buildings with white 
paint. I had the weeds cut and the sidewalk fixed in 
a few places and a lot of rubbish cleaned up. Then I 
told Hurt, the foreman,. that I wanted the piles 
straightened up as fast as possible. This, I thought, 
would have to come rather slowly, for we were too 
busy sending out stock to overhaul the whole shed 
at once. I told him to have the timber yard fixed up 
as rapidly as the men had any time, and I pointed out 
a lot of warped and crooked timbers that could be used 
for bearings to replace the rotten and sunken old ones. 

I had to be content with this as a beginning, for 
I didn’t have time enough to look after that end of 
the business at the start. I had my hands more than 
full learning the office end; for it soon became ap- 
parent to me that I’d have to spend a good many 
weeks of the hardest kind of work learning enough 
about the business to handle it on the plane it was 
then traveling on, to say nothing of reaching the place 
where I could make any sweeping changes that might 
or might not be improvements. 








A Salesman of the ‘‘Fresh’’ Type. 


The first few days I was at the office, strangely 
enough, no salesmen came in. I didn’t wonder about 
the matter then, for I hadn’t at that time learned the 
habits of the ever-present and forever-urging lumber 
salesman. But one morning as I was sitting in the 
inner office, up to my elbows in Daddy Sells’ crazy 
stock sheet, a young fellow smoking a cigarette came 
breezing in unannounced. The easy familiarity rather 
annoyed me, but I thought he might be a customer, so 
I spoke to him as courteously as possible and asked 
what I could do for him. 

“*You’re the new manager, ain’t you? Well, this is 
lucky for both of us. My name’s Smith. No, it ain’t 
so unusual; I s’pect you maybe’ve heard it before— 
ha, ha, ha! I’m with Borkenson & Cogwhistle, biggest 
yellow pine manufacturers in the world, pert’ near. 
Are biggest, when it comes to feelin’s. Anyway, I’ve 
got a mighty good line of bargains, and I can tell you, 
old chap, you’re lucky to get in on this. . You’ll want 
to fill this stock out a whole lot. Old Daddy let the 
place get moss grown just like himself—ha, ha, ha. 
Time to get some new brains in the place. I come 
through your shed and I seen you’re ’way down on 
2x4-12’s and I’m the little ole chap to see fer them. 
I’ll just put you down for a car I got in transit, big- 
gest bargain you ever heard of. Fact. It’s so cheap 
I ’most hate to tell you the price—’’ and so on. He 
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“He had his order 


book out.” 


had his order book out and was writing in it before I 
had time to get a word in. 

‘*T’m sorry if I disappoint you,’’ I said, ‘‘but I’m 
not buying anything just now. I’ve only come into 
the yard and I want to invoice before I take the 
place over, and until I know how the stock is pro- 
portioned I don’t care to buy.’’ 

‘“Why, sure enough,’’ the salesman cried. ‘‘Course 
you want to know where you are, but a blind man 
could see you’re about to run out of anyway half a 
dozen different things. You can’t sell lumber if you 
ain’t got it, can you? All you got to do is to keep 
track of what you buy. You can keep the car in- 
voices separate, can’t you? And, say, when you see 
my prices if you don’t say they’re the lowest outside 
of, you know,’’—pointing at the floor—‘‘why the 
drinks is on me. Ain’t that fair?’’ Then he began 
naming prices, and although I gave no sign I didn’t 
know whether they were high or low, I don’t know 
how I got rid of him, but finally I did, and there I sat 
in misery. I had no doubt but that a blind man, if 
he were a lumberman, would know whether new stock 
ought to be bought or not. Maybe-my breezy young 
friend did have the bargains he claimed to have, but 
I was not yet familiar enough with the wholesale 
market to tell. I went out into the outer office. 


Evolving a Buying Method. 


‘‘How did Daddy Sells do his buying?’’ I asked 
Miss Wharton. She was sitting at her desk working 
over the books, as cool and poised and as much master 
of her situation as I was not master of mine. 

‘‘Why, he used to look around the yard and see 
whatt seemed to be running out, and then he’d buy 
some of it from the first salesman that.came along.’’ 

“‘T see,’? I remarked rather inanely and leaned my 
elbows on the counter and tried to think. ‘‘Do you 
—er—consider ‘that a good way?’’ She laid her pen 
down and looked at me thoughtfully for a moment. 

‘*Mr. Sells got along with it,’’ she said, ‘‘and you 





will have to judge for yourself from the result if it is a 
geod way.’’ This was not encouraging, but the glim- 
mering of an idea occurred to me. 

“It is plain,’’ I said, ‘‘that for a good while I 
won’t be able to tell by looking over the yard what 
I ought to buy. I wonder if it would be possible to 
fix on a minimum amount for every item and a maxi- 
mum, so I’d know when to buy and how much to buy.”’ 


‘‘T think that might be done,’’ she said, ‘but I’d — 


suggest that if you want to do it you should have a 
perpetual invoice.’’ 

‘*A perpetual invoice,’’ I said. ‘*‘What’s that???’ 

‘*TIt’s an invoice that’s always up to date. You can 
know at any time just what you have in the yard. I 
read an account of one in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
one time. The yard had all the bins numbered and a 
card-index system with a card for every bin. When 
a ear of stock comes in the foreman makes a report 
showing what bins it went into, and it’s easy enough 
to take the quantity off the car invoice and add the 
right amount to the credit side of the card. Then 
the duplicate of every wagon slip is turned into the 
office with a notation showing the number of the bin 
from which the stock was taken. This is put on the 
debit side of the card, and you have all the informa- 
tion you need.’’ 


Keeping Stock by System. 


‘“*But wouldn’t that be a large task for the book- 
keeper?’’ I asked. 

**T think I could do it,’’ she said, ‘‘and I should 
enjoy doing it. Probably you will soon get so that 
you’ll know what stock is low, but for a time I could 
go over this invoice and note the low items in a 
want book. It’ll be fairly easy to get pretty close to 
the right amount of stock to carry by going over my 
lists of sales for the different months.’’ 

“*Well,’’ I said, ‘‘if you’re willing we’ll do that 
right away. I think we are going to need some more 
o.uice help, so if you know a reliable girl who knows 
bookkeeping I wish you’d tell me. It is plain to be 
seen that nothing much can go on until we get that 
invoice made, and I’ll have the bins numbered and 
the notation made of the amount of stock in each one 
right on the start. We/’ll go over your sales lists and 
make up a schedule of maximum and minimum of 
stock, and then we’ll do some buying. By the way, 
have you ever taken any notice of the different whole- 
sale concerns and which give us the best stock and 
the fairest treatment?’’ 

“‘Well, no; not specifically,’’? Miss Wharton said, 
‘but I think I might make a fairly accurate guess 
at some of them. The one Mr. Smith represents usually 
has some pretty low prices, but we’ve gotten poor 
stock from them, and I notice we always have trouble 
getting our claims allowed for shortage and poor 
grade. There are several that have always seemed 
anxious to do the fair thing by us. Maybe I’d better 
make you a list of those with the names of the 
salesmen who represent them.’’ 

She did make a list of several, and I may say that 
only one of the lot proved a black sheep. I made it 
a practice from the start to buy from a few concerns. 
Oh, I buy yet from a good many others if I happen 
to need something a salesman has a low price on. But 
it has been my experience so far that at the end of 
the year a yard has saved money and gotten better 
stock if it sticks rather closely to a few wholesalers 
who have proved that they are going to deal honestly. 


Fitting the Stock to Its Record. 


I started in at once to make the invoice, and I had 
the bins numbered. But before a quarter of an hour 
I discovered that I was up against it; for if I was 
going to establish a perpetual invoice it was necessary 
to have the stock stored in the right rotation. Mine 
was any place that had happened to be empty when a 
car came in. I had 2x4’s all over the yard. I stopped 
about as soon as I had started. Hurt was with me 
and I pointed out the difficulty, and he acknowledged 
it. Then he asked with a gleam of hope in his eye 
what I proposed to do about it. 

“*T want. you to figure out right away where it is 
best and most convenient to have the different kinds 
of stock,’’ I said, ‘‘and the rotation in which it ought 
to come and the number of bins that ought to be al- 
lowed for each size and length. There’s no use of our 
going on until we can start right.’’ 

Hurt jumped at the chance like a drowning man. 
He talked so fast I couldn’t keep up with him. The 
upshot of the matter was that we rearranged the stock 
on a plan that Hurt had urged on Daddy Sells times 
without number but to no purpose. Busy season 
though it was, I hired as many extfa men as could 
work to advantage, and we moved nearly the whole of 
the stock around to suit Hurt’s plan. It was one of 
the biggest and most confusing jobs we undertook at 
the start. To complicate matters I had a number of 
bills to estimate that must be done immediately and, 
of course, accurately. But by main strength and awk- 
wardness we got the stock shifted and the invoicing 
done, and I worked nights on the estimating work. I 
had Miss Wharton verify my figures. The painters 
got the second coat spread and I had the sign painted 
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on the front of the shed. To this I had added ‘‘We 
Ave Back of What We Sell.’’ 


How the Selling Started. 


i got out five estimates in a time so short it sur- 
prises me now. A farmer who had submitted one of 
the bills came in and bought of me without further 

avrley. It was a small bill, but you can hardly im- 
agine how good it made me feel. I knew we were 
making something on it, though not a great amount. 
A second farmer did not come near the place after 
getting my estimate. I learned afterward that he lived 
nearer another town and wanted my bid merely for 
the purpose of beating down the price of his own 
lumberman. The other three estimates had gone to 
contractors, and all three of them came in, at different 
times, of course, to see me about my prices. The first 
one was a rather nice appearing man who looked like 
a good fellow to deal with, and if I had been relying 
merely on my judgment of. character as indicated in 
a man’s face I would have trusted this man. In fact, 
after we got squared away and understood each other 
I found him to be above the average of contractors in 
trustworthiness. 

‘‘T’d like to deal with you, Mr. Graham,’’ he said, 
‘‘for the Rockledge yard has always had a reputa- 
tion for being reliable. I see by your sign that you 
are going to stand back of what you sell. But even 
at that I have to meet hard building competition, and 
IT have to buy where the price is right. Your price on 
this bill is too high by $60. I’m willing to pay a 
little more in the hope of getting better stuff and of 
having less trouble with short deliveries and such 
things, so if you’ll knock off $40 I’ll close the deal.’’ 


A Firm Stand at the Beginning. 


Well, here was my first temptation. I knew I would 
be making something even if I reduced the price by 
that much, and if a fellow ever needed the moral 











“T didn’t know but that he was bluffing.” 


backing of new business I was that fellow. But I 
knew it would be suicidal for me to begin yielding at 
the beginning. 

‘Mr. White,’’ I said, ‘‘I want to do business with 
you. I judge you are the kind of man we want for 
a customer. We’re going to try to please the solid and 
businesslike builders by dealing squarely with them, 
looking to their codperation for the best part of our 
business. It’s going to be our policy to sell on as 
narrow a margin as is consistent with good business, 
and we’re going to have one price for everybody. If 
I knocked off this sum of money for you you wouldn’t 
be satisfied, now, would you? You’d be wondering how 
much more I’d have knocked off if you had insisted. 
I spent a lot of time over those figures and I feel 
pretty sure they’re right. You know as well or bet- 
ter than I do that making a satisfactory deal is more 
than a matter of price. You’ll have to take my word, 
until you get to know me, that I’m going to handle 
your business in a way that is satisfactory to you. 
I want you to give me a chance to prove that part of 
the deal to you.’’ 


Running Afoul of a Director. 


We talked a long time and finally he went away. 
Of course I didn’t know but that he was simply 
bluffing when he asked for a price reduction, and he 
couldn’t know whether I meant what I said or not. 
I thought likely I had made some impresion on him 
and had good hope of getting his trade sooner or later. 
But a little later in the day Mr. Wilson, the member 
of the board of directors who had opposed hiring me 
and who had been in the habit of running the yard to 
suit himself when Daddy Sells had been manager, 
came down to the office. It was the first visit he had 


made since I had been in charge. 

‘“What’s this?’’ he shouted when he came into the 
office. ‘‘Do you know what you’ve done? Don’t you 
know that White is the biggest builder in the city? 
Haven’t you got sense enough to hold on to we Vig 

nd so 


Are you letting $40 lose you thousands?’’ 


on for several minutes. I kept calm; at least I kept 
still. When Wilson partly ran down I asked him 
what he meant. His burst of anger hadn’t sounded 
genuine to me. Finally I gathered that White had 
met Wilson on the street and had mentioned his talk 
with me. I made Wilson admit after a time that 
White had not said he wouldn’t deal with us; but 
Wilson was in such a mean frame of mind that | 
didn’t consider it worth while to argue with him 
much, I told him briefly the principles I intended to 
work on, the same things I had told White. But he 
was in no condition to be reasonable; so finally I told 
him calmly and courteously that I was manager and 
intended to fix the business policy as long as I held 
that position. He went out of the office fairly boil- 
ing. I thought at the time it was not so much that 
he didn’t approve my policy but that he didn’t like 
to have his advice ignored, and he didn’t like the 
implied criticism of his principles. I found later that 
he hoped to scare me into reducing the price. 

I may say in passing that I didn’t get the bill I 
estimated for White. He bought it of Gorky. I heard 
rather directly of a large amount of trouble the two 
had over the deal before the house was built, but I 
never mentioned it to White. I met him frequently 
and we got to be pretty good friends, and when he 
was ready to start his second house that summer he 
brought me the bill for estimation and I sold it at 
my figure. I learned afterward that Gorky was more 
than $100 lower than I was, too. Since then White 
and I have been good personal friends and we have 
done a large amount of business together. Naturally 
I value his trade, for he is the best builder in Rock 
ledge and gets the best houses. 


Some Educating Experiences. 


The other two of those five estimates I made at the 
beginning had to do with credits. One man came in 
and bluntly asked six months’ credit on the bill. T 
told him that I didn’t care to extend such long time, 
but that I would if he would give me his note at 7 
percent secured by a mortgage on the house. He was 
building it for himself for speculative purposes. He 
flatly refused. I have never seen a man of independent 
wealth so loud and insistent on a point in a business 
deal. I told him that we couldn’t do business any other 
way and he left. Miss Wharton told me that he was 
notorious for being slow at paying; but a few days 
later she explained the matter to me. She had found 
out that the man’s wife had inherited about $600 from 
an uncle, so for once the fellow was in funds. The result 
was that he bought his lumber from a catalog house, ran 
short of material and supplied the lack with the cheapest 
stuff Gorky carried, put together a house that the build- 
ing inspector condemned before it was finished, went 
broke, and jumped out of town between days. 

The last estimate went to a contractor who was no 
better nor worse than the average man of his trade. 
Miss Wharton told me he had the reputation of being 
hard to collect from but that up to then he had always 
paid his bills some time or other. I expected to give 
credit, for under average conditions it seems to me 
impossible to sell Jumber strictly for cash. , But I didn’t 
want to begin by loading the books up with long ae- 
counts. The contractor, after parleying for a while, 
told me that he intended to buy from me and was going 
away without saying anything about when or how he 
should pay me, so I brought up that point. He told me 
in a surprised, offhand way that he’d pay me when the 
house was finished and he got his money from the owner. 
I had investigated a little and found that his bargain 
with the owner called for payment along at different 
stages of erection, so I suggested that we fix on some 
definite dates of payment and amounts. I suggested that 
he pay me $200 when the house was inclosed, $200 when 
the plastering was finished, and the balance when the 
job was completed. I had heard he had quarreled with 
Gorky, and maybe I rather took advantage of that fact 
in pressing my claims. He objected and tried to side- 
track me, but there could be little excuse for not paying 
a bill when it was due and when the debtor came into 
the money with which to pay it, so finally he agreed. 


Contractors and the Lien Law. 


The outcome of the matter was that he didn’t make 
either of the first two payments, though I got after 
him rather sharply, and he made final settlement with the 
owner and still didn’t pay me. We have a good lien 
law in our State, though for some reason or other it 
had not been much resorted to in Rockledge. But I very 
promptly filed a lien. You never saw such a mad con- 
tractor... He came down to the office and swore a streak. 
Then he went to Wilson and got him to come down and 
help abuse me. I simply stood pat and we got payment 
in full and very promptly. I took care to let the condi- 
tions of the bargain be known, that the contractor had 
deliberately broken his agreement and that in every 
particular I had been at extra pains to keep mine. 

I felt more than doubtful at the time of the wisdom 
of this transaction. I felt sure I would never be able 
to sell to this contractor again, and I didn’t know but 
that I had made the rest afraid of me. In a measure 
these fears were justified, but mostly they were not. 
The contractors, on account of the unbusinesslike meth- 
ods that had prevailed in the yard, had had things 
much their own way and had fallen into slipshod methods. 
My few preliminary fights and my refusing to deviate 
from my policy rather woke them up. They didn’t like 
being brought to time, and maybe if I had had competi- 
tion other than that of Gorky I couldn’t have come 
through. But Gorky was getting himself suspected and 
disliked by his trickiness and double dealing, so my 
attempts at fairness and honesty got me more than they 
might have done under other circumstances. I began 
making sales and business increased rather rapidly. 
Even this contractor who got so sore when I filed the 





lien came back and began buying of me. He never 
referred to that circumstance, but he was almost pain- 
fully prompt about paying me according to agreement. 


Officious Interference Defied. 


A few months later I had my last open clash with 
Wilson. It seemed a pity that he should oppose me when 
he had agreed to give me a free hand, and it didn’t 
have a good effect on the public to know that one of my 
directors was openly hostile to me. The first half year 
I didn’t sell a record-breaking amount of stuff, though 
I was rather busy in filling the bills Daddy Sells had 
sold. But trade was increasing and it was of a more 
wholesome and profitable character. I was making every 
effort.to establish a reputation for even dealing, so this 
particular antic of Wilson’s made me extra hot. 

I had been away for most of the day looking after 
some sales and when I got back Wilson was sitting in the 
office with a half defiant, half apologetic grin on his 
face. Miss Wharton knew the wagon prices as well as I 
did and I had left her to take care of the small sales. 

‘*Well, Graham, my boy,’’ Wilson said with affected 
geniality, ‘‘I guess it takes the old man to make the 
money. Better have me stay around here a little. We 
haven’t been making much this summer, so maybe it’s 
a good thing somebody in the firm can turn an extra 
dollar.’? 

To make the story short he had come down to the 
office and had personally sold a wagon load of stuff to 
a farmer and had charged him $6.50 more than the 
regular prices for it. I knew, as Wilson said, that most 
likely the man would never know it; but that wasn’t the 
point. I was trying to establish a reputation, and if 
the man found out what had been done it would, hurt 
us a good many times as much as the few dollars were 
worth. Wilson and I had it hot and heavy. It was the 
first time he had invaded my preserves in this way. 
Before, it had been possible for me merely to stand pat 
and let him taJk. This time I did some talking myself. 




















“Mr. Brown told everybody he knew about it.” 


Finally Wilson left and I wrote this letter to the farmer, 
sending a carbon of it to Wilson: 
My Dear Mr. Brown: While I was away today you bought 

a load of lumber from Mr. Wilson. Now it happens that 
Mr. Wilson is not familiar with our prices and he charged 
you $6:50 more for this lumber than you should have paid. 
We are sorry this happened, for we want to have everybody 
know that this yard has only one price for all its customers, 
so we are enclosing our check for $6.50. We hope this will 
explain matters to you and that you will continue to give 
us your patronage. We will do everything possible to 
deserve it. 

Yours truly, 

THE ROCKLEDGE LUMER COMPANY, 

R. Graham, Mgr. 


While I hadn’t counted on that feature of it, this 
deal gave us some advertising. Mr. Brown told every- 
body he knew about it. Wilson was highly mortified, 
and while he didn’t like me any better he did quit inter- 
fering with my work. 





Next week Mr. Graham will conclude his story. 
BPBBDPD DD DD DDD 


IN sPITE of many revolutions and unlimited turmoil, 
Mexico is rich in natural resources. Upon the pine tim- 
ber on the slope of the San Pedro Martir and on the 
mountains north of Alamo, Callalis in 1887 made the 
following report: 

Large trees per acre, twenty-five; small trees per acre, 
ten; average number of logs per tree, three; average diam- 
eter of each log, 2 feet 9 inches; length of log, 4 feet; num- 
ber of norway pine per acre, seventeen ; number of white 
pine per acre, four ; number of fir trees per acre, three; num 
ber of red cedars per acre, one—total twenty-five ; number 
of dead trees per acre, three; number of trees down per 
acre, two: total number of norway pine trees, 8.500.000 ; 
total number of white pine trees, 2,000.000; total number of 
fir trees, 1,500,000; total number of red cedar trees, 500 
000; total number of trees on San Pedro, 12,500,000; aver 
age fall of snow, 4 to 8 feet; average time it lies on the 
ground. four to twenty weeks; average rainfall In summer, 
20 to 30 inches. 


None of this timber has ever been touched. 
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HOW TQ MAKE A GOOD SHINGLE ROOF. 


Practical Suggestions Mark the Finish of a Memorable Symposium — Experts Tell of Treatment of Covering, of 
Wet and Dry Laying, Nails, Valleys, Paint and Pitch. 


CLEAR RED CEDAR SHINGLES ADVOCATED. 
DANVILLE, ILL. 

For laying the best roof use 5 to 2 
long, strictly clear red cedar shingles. 

Be sure the rafters are of sufficient strength to carry 
the roof without sagging. 

Sheathing should be 4 inches or more wide, spaced 
216 inches or less apart and securely nailed to rafters. 

Select the shingle nails with care. A solid zine or 
copper nail is the best. A galvanized nail that will not 
crack or scale by bending will give good satisfaction. 

Thoroughly wet all dry shingles about twelve hours 
before laying. If impossible to wet them use all care 
not to split or check them in nailing on, 

Four and one-half inches to the weather should be the 
standard by which to lay these shingles, as they do 
not rot when placed on a roof of more than 14 pitch, 
but wear out by water passing over them. Therefore, the 
most practical way to lay a roof that is 18 feet or 
more from eave to curb is to lay the lower one-third 
of the roof 414 inches to the weather, the center one- 
third 4% inches to the weather and the upper one- 
third 4%, inches to the weather. 

Clear red cedar shingles will give entire satisfaction 
when placed on a roof of any pitch from 4 inches rise 
to 12 inches run up to a perpendicular wall. If the root 
is less than %4 pitch, such as porch and shed roofs, do 
not show more than 4% inches to the weather and drive 
four nails in all shingles that are 8 inches or more wide, 
instead of two in all shingles, as on a steeper pitch. 

Lay first course at eaves double, allowing the butts to 
project 2 inches below the crown molding and the ends 
about 1 inch past the end molding. Break all joints 1% 
inches or more. If shingles are thoroughly swollen, lay 
them reasonably close, but do not allow them to touch. 
If dry, leave at least 14 inch space between them. 

Drive two nails in each shingle not more than 1% inch 
in from each edge, and not less than 1 inch above the 
weather line. By thoroughly mixing the wide and nar 
row shingles this will give plenty of nails in roof. 

Use exactly the same specifications for the best 6 to 
2-inch *A* shingle as for the 5 to 2-inch, the only dif 
ference being slightly thinner and less expensive. 

Use the above specifications for the 8-inch clear butt 
shingles, except do not lay these shingles on a roof with 
less than 14 pitch. Do not show more than 4% inches 
to the weather and a common 3d shingle nail will be 
good enough for these shingles. 

There also is a cheap pine shingle that will rot before 
wearing out, so the steeper the root the better for the 
shingle and any old nail will do. 

As the above four different kinds of shingles are about 
all usually handled in retail yards there should be all 
the information necessary in the above specifications for 
a label to be attached to the different kinds of shingles. 

Hi. E. FREEMAN. 
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A ROOF WITHOUT COMPARISON. 
OcKLEY, Inp. 

See that plates are straight and rafters aligned on 
top. Space rafters not more than two feet on ceuters; 
use 1 by 4 sheathing of an even thickness nailed to each 
rafter with two 8d nails. Break joints every third 
board on rafters and space according to amount left 
to the weather. Example: If 4 inches be left multiply 
it by 2, which equals 8 inches, the distance from top 
edge to top edge, thus providing nailing space for two 
courses to each sheathing. The first sheathing should 
be 1 by 6 laid against the fascia, providing nailing space 
for the double course. Where molding is used nail the 
first layer of the starting course near the lower edge of 
the first sheathing and the molding alternately,’ the see- 
ond layer being nailed near the top edge of the first 
sheathing. Lay first course double, allowing them to 
project two inches at eaves and one inch at gables. Lay 
remainder of roof in single courses. The butts should 
be kept to a straight line. Break joints at least 144 
inches and see that the joints in any course do not come 
directly over the joints in the third course below. 

If shingles are dry keep them -inch apart up to 4 
inches wide and 14-inch if more than 4 inches wide; if 
green or wet lay close. Lay edge or vertical grain 
shingles with smocth side up and flat grain with the side 
up that shows grain overlapping toward the butt. Throw 
out all defective shingles and size to an even width al} 
wedge shaped ones. Select shingles for the valley 6 to 8 
inches wide. Cut lower corner in such a manner that 
the bevel will coincide with the valley while the straight 
edge coincides with adjoining shingles. Cut lower 
corners from all valley shingles regardless of width, 
allowing valley shingles to overlap about 2% inches. 
Make valleys one-sixth wider at bottom than at top. 

Show 4% inches tc the weather of a 16-inch shingle 
on a one-half pitch or greater, diminishing amount 
shown as pitch decreases to a one-fourth, where not more 
than 4 inches should be shown. Nail each shingle with 
two 3 or 314d zine-coated iron nails 54 of an inch from 
the edge and 6 to 9 inches from the butts. Split all 
shingles over 8 inches wide and nail as two. Do not 
drive nail heads into shingles. For valleys, flashings, 
ridge roll and hips use a twenty or thirty pound tin or 
iron hody or a twenty gage copper. 








If shingles are to be treated, apply by dipping ten 
inches of butts down into preparation singly, allowing 
time to dry before laying. Never apply any preparation 
which forms a surface coating after roof is laid. Avoid 
nailing seaffold on reof by using shingle brackets. 

R. A. Patrick. 





SUGGESTS AIR VENTILATORS IN GABLES. 
CovINGTON, IND. 

Root should not be less than one-fourth pitch, the 
greater the pitch the longer the roof will last. Do not 
have trees near enough to shade roof as continual damp- 
ness causes decay. Use seasoned rafters placed 20 
inches on centers with good grade of 1 by 4 sheath 
ing surfaced one or two sides to uniform thickness. 

In laying sheathing begin at eave of roof, placing the 
lower edge of sheathing at end of rafter heel; place 
second sheathing board 7 inches from bottom of first 
board and continue in the same manner until sheathing 
is completed. In nailing sheathing to rafters use two 8d 
common wire nails to each rafter, crossing within % 
inch of edges of sheathing. Before placing seasoned 
shingles on roof put them under water in a tank for 
three hours, getting them thoroughly soaked so they 
will get proper position when nailed on roof and to 
prevent all possible splitting of shingles when put on. 

In laying a roof begin at eave with a double course 
of shingles 2 inches of projection and proceed to lay 
+%, inches to the weather with not less than 2-inch lap 
and spread 4% to 4 inch, according to width. No 
shingle should be laid wider than 10 inches, those wider 
should be split and nailed as two shingles; use two nails 
to each shingle within 34 inch of edge; 3d pure zine cut 
nails are the best to use. This length of nail will not go 
through sheathing, therefore it has more strength. Flat 
grain wide shingles should he split to 6 inches, laying the 
concave position of grain underneath narrower shingles. 
Green shingles should be laid in the same way as sea- 
soned shingles except that they should be placed close 
together. 

All shingle roofs should have air ventilators in gables 
to prevent dry rot and give sufficient air for drying out 
shingles quickly. I think the label should have this on 
the top in good sized letters: 

‘*Seven hundred and fifty shingles will cover one 
square, ‘ 

Most customers compare one thousand shingles to a 
square of corrugated roofing, while 114-inch corrugated 
roofing requires one-tenth for lap, thus increasing the 
price one-tenth more than quoted price of same. The 
way to sell shingles is to figure what shingles cost a 
square and what metal costs a square, the same as com- 
position shingles are quoted by the square. 

D. E. WILSson. 
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TO MAKE A LASTING AND ATTRACTIVE ROOF. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

First: Secure a well manufactured shingle of good 
quality; dip butt end two-thirds or more into a good 
quality of mineral paint of color to harmonize with 
other colors on building to be covered. 

Second: Sheath the roof solid and tight with dressed 
and matched sheathing, which will insure a clean attic, 
greatly strengthen the building and, most important ot 
all, prevent loss in case of fire. Where a fire starts in 
a root sheathed solid it will compare with a fire started 
in an ash pit, but where it starts in roof over open 
sheathing it compares favorably with one started on 
grates. If fire starts within the building so sheathed, 
it will be greatly retarded and often confined until ex- 
tinguished. Where sheathing lath are used very special 
eare should be used in spacing same, so that each and 
every course can be nailed on a line 9 to 10 inches above 
butts, so that they will be held flat and secure in their 
proper position. 

Third: Procure the most essential part; that is, non- 
corroding nails. They should be of heavy gage, with 
large heads and made of zine, iron or copper, but never 
steel. Where rafter finish is used procure same kind 
of nails, except not over one inch in length to be used 
on overhanging portion of roof. It has been the general 
opinion that shingles would not last when put on over 
tight sheathing, for the reason that heretofore it has 
been the custom to put them on with 2d steel wire nails, 
which under favorable conditions will last three to four 
years. 

Fourth: If your shingles are 16-inch length lay them 
5 inches to the weather, %4 inch apart, with no lap less 
than 1% inches, nailing each and every shingle with 
two nails driven % inch from either edge and about 
9 inches from butt, making sure that each nail is driven 
down tight to prevent loose shingles. 

Fifth: Finish all ridges and hips with good wood or 
metal coping and finally finish with a coat of mineral 
paint, which should be renewed as often as building is 
repainted. 

By following the above simple directions you will 
obtain a roof at a moderate cost, which will be as fire 
resisting as most substitutes, always look well and last 
almost a life time. 

Forest A. HI, Secretary, 
Isgrigg Lumber Company. 


GOOD NAILS A PRIME ESSENTIAL. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. 

Rafters should be dry and sized to uniform widths. 
Lengths of 16 feet and over should be not less than 
2x6 inches, placed 24 inch centers or less. Valley rafters 
should be 2 inches wider. 

Pitch of roof should not be less than one-third. 

Sheathing of 1 inch dressed, dry boards, may be of 
random widths, but not over 8 inches wide. Each course 
laid uniform widths, spaced 1% to % inches. 

Use good grade shingles, air-dried, 5 to 2 inches or 
thicker, preferably vertical grain. First course laid 
double, projecting 144 inches; joints well broken; first 
layer nailed occasionally into fascia or molding. Project 
1 inch at gables. 

One one-third pitch lay courses 414 inches to weather, 
or 4 inches if less than one-third. Lap shingles not less 
than 1% inches over next lower joint, and % inch or 
more over joint of second proceeding course. If wet, or 
green, lay tight joints; if dry, soak thoroughly before 
laying, or leave 4 to 3%; inches open joints for expansion. 
If bent, or dished, lay raised side up, but in flat-grain 
always lay heart-side down. 

Split wide shingles and lay as two. 

Lay shingles forming hips or valleys in same direction 
as others in same course, mitering same on side toward 
valley or hip. 

Good nails are as essential to making a good roof as 
are good shingles. Use 3d old-style, cut iron nails, or 
solid zine or copper. Avoid wire, steel or coated nails, 
as these will rust and will not last as long as a good 
shingle. Galvanized or tinned steel nails will rust below 
coating. 

Drive nails 1 inch farther from butt end than exposure 
of shingle and about %4 inch from edges so that nails 
do not come directly under joints of shingles of next 
course. 

Use two nails to each shingle but do not drive heads 
into same. Avoid nailing into spaces between sheathing. 
Test nails by bending a few with claw-hammer to right 
angle. Old style cut iron will break readily; wire or 
steel nails will bend without breaking. 

For flashing use sheet copper or best grade heavy 
charcoal roofing tin, painted both sides, extending sufti- 
ciently under adjoining shingles and up into masonwork. 
Against dormers, chimneys ete. use 5x7 inch tin shingles 
under each course, bent up 1% inch and soldered to 
counterflashing. 

Edge of roof-gutter should be kept low enough so 
that accumulating water will overflow before backing up 
over tin under the adjoining shingles. 

Lastly put on good wide ridge boards, well nailed. 

Never paint shingles after laying. If they are to he 
stained or painted dip entire shingle before laying. If 
painted after laying the unpainted part will absorb and 
retain moisture, causing mold and early decay. 

Therefore use good dry roof boards and good shingles 
= nothing but old style cut iron, solid zine or copper 
nals. 

Nail carefully and watch your joints. 

MASTER CARPENTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





THEORETICAL VS. PRACTICAL SHINGLING. 


LITTLE Rock, ARK. 

Theory in laying a shingle roof may often be very 
much different from what is practical and what I am 
giving you will not be theoretical at all but will be based 
on the experience of many years in selling shingles as 
well as laying them, and from observation in tearing 
off old roofs that have not been properly laid and so 
compelled the owner to relay long before a properly laid 
roof should have been leaking. 

In the first place, a roof should not be too steep, be- 
cause when it is the volume of water leaves it so rapidly 
that there is a tendency to pull on the shingles and if 
one should come loose it is much more apt to be carried 
down. At third pitch, or not to exceed one-half pitch, 
seems to me to be about right, preferably the third pitch. 
No shingle roof should be flatter than this if it is ex- 
pected to last. 

The rafters should not be too far apart as the wind 
is likely to have an effect on shingles where there is 
too much chance for spring between the rafters; two 
feet is plenty far enough apart and 16 inches is better. 

In spacing the rafters there should be a solid frame 
put around any flues so that the rafters butting up 
against the chimney should lay upon just as solid a 
foundation as possible. Many times a roof is spoiled by 
allowing a short rafter to hé supported at the flue by 
the sheathing alone. If this is done, the sheathing should 
be close to the brick so that there will be as much sup- 
port to the rafters as possible. 

Sheathing should by all means be of solid material of 
even thickness and the best results are obtained from 
using 4-inch strips with about 2-inch space between. I 
would not recommend a roof sheathed solid like a floor 
because if moisture gets underneath the shingles there is 
no chance for it to dry out as there is if the sheathing 
has a space between it. 

To get the best results, shingles should not exceed 414 
inches to the weather because if more than this amount 
shows there is too much chance for the sun and rain 
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togeier to warp up the end of the shingles, so permit- 
ting a driving rain to be blown underneath. 

li it is possible, galvanized or zine should be used, 
even at many times the expense of a wire nail, as espe- 
cally in the use of cedar shingles the wire nail is likely 
to be affected by the acid and so does not last as long 
as the shingle itself. 

‘he greatest care should be used in laying the shin- 
gles as many roofs are spoiled by ignorant carpenters 
rather than because the shingles are not good enough or 
the ‘oundations have not been properly laid. Shingles 
should be laid with care so that no grain should be 
toward the peak of the roof. The shingles should always 
be turned with the proper side up so that the grain, 
if opened by the weather, should point toward the eaves, 
to allow the water to run over the opening instead of 
into it. 

Ali shingles should be laid with a space between 
them, varying with the width of the shingle and also 
with reference to the dryness or the amount of moisture 
in the shingle at the time it is laid. If the shingle is 
absolutely green or wet, it can be laid closer to the next 
one than if it is dry, so if the shingle is dry there 
should be at least a quarter inch following one as it lays, 
and if the shingles are extra wide more space than this 
can be left to an advantage. 

In breaking joints, care should be taken that as much 
lap as possible is given, as, of course, there is less likeli- 
hood of a leak if the joints are well lapped. 

It would seem that a roof which did not have the 
joints immediately above each other the whole way up 
the roof would last better than if the same width shingle 
is used with the same lap-in each course, because there 
is a tendency for the water to run straight down the 
roof in the line of the joints, possibly causing more wear 
than if the joints were spread out so that the water 
should not follow the same course but spread out more, 
fan-like, making the wear cover more of the surface of 
the shingle than otherwise. 

It is hard to cover the points necessary in bringing the 
attention of shingles to possible consumers without cov- 
ering too much space, but I am attaching what should be 
used so as to take up little room on a bunch of shingles 
and so be easily read and followed by the consumer: 


Good Reading for Shingle Users. 
Pitch of Roof—Not more than % nor less than 4s. 
Rafters—Not over 2 feet apart, 16 inches is better; 
solid around flues. 
Sheathing—Four-inch is best, 2 inches apart; 
to same thickness. 


surface 


Weather—Four and one-half inches best; not more 
than 5 inches. 
Nails—Gaivanized or zine by all means; two to 


shingle. 

General—Lay grain so water flows over not against it. 
Do not lay dry shingles too cloce—¥ inch apart will not 
hurt. Be sure joints are well lapped. C. K. NICOLL. 





VALLEYS SHOULD BE OF COPPER. 
Burrows, INb. 

The building to be covered shouid rest on a solid 
concrete wall with absolutely no chance of settling. The 
plates must be straight and level and exactly the same 
distance across from one plate to the other at all points. 
Great care should be exercised in selecting the rafters, 
seeing that there are no sagged places in the roof. 
While the rafters are yet on the trestle space them off 
with a line every 4%4 inches or 5% inches, whichever 
way the shingles are to be put to the weather, then when 
the roof lath are to be put on they can be spaced accord- 
ing to the marks and each course of shingles will have 
an individual roof lath and the roof lath can be so 
arranged that you can have your nail line any distance 
from the shingle butt that you wish, whereas, if the roof 
lath are nailed on at random, you are compelled to nail 
nearer the top of some shingles than others, or else 
below the nail line. 
For roof lath use 1x2 No. 1 (no knots). Clear 1x2 
is just as strong as 1x4, No. 2, with loose black knots 
extending half way across the board. This lath wiil 
not hold the dampness underneath the shingles near 
so rapidly. Do not lay shingle on a roof with less pitch 
than nine or ten inches rise to the foot. Do not lay a 
16-inch shingle over 4%4 inches to the weather and an 
1S-inch shingle over 514 inches. Use nothing but 
suaight edge grain ——— If wet can be laid close 
together, but if dry lay from one-eighth to one-quarter 
inches apart, according to width of shingle, and do not 
vse shingles from dead wood or sap or shingles that 

have had the life baked from them in the kiln. 
Use nothing but a 344d pure zine nail. All valleys 
hould be of copper. Tin or galvanized valleys soon 
ist through and can only be repaired with great damage 
fo the roof. Use only the best ridge roll. Shingles up 
4 inches wide should have but one nail! and place nail 
within one inch of side of shingle. Shingles over 4 
ches wide use two nails, no more. Shingles over 8 
‘ches wide should be checked in the middle and then a 
‘il driven one inch from each side of the cheek and also 
e inch from the outer edge of shingles. Break joints 
inches. This will not allow a nail head to come within 

inch of the joint and this is very important. 
Hire only skilled workmen and never hive by the job 
hy the thousand. If the above is followed out your 
root troubles will be at ease for twenty-five or thirty 

cars, JaMES L. RUHL, 
Manager Burrows Lumber Company. 


HOW TO MAKE A GOOD SHINGLE ROOF. 
AMEs, Iowa. 
After reading the several interesting letters in the 
\MERICAN LUMBERMAN about shingle roofs I notice the 
‘sence of how to proceed when roofs are eut up with 
“ormers ete., which I think puts shingles to the test 








more than any other roof, as valley and hips are fruit- 
ful sources of defective work and materials, 

First of all, see that rafters are properly spaced of 
sufficient size. to carry the roof when completed—well 
spiked to plates and sheathed with fairly well seasoned 
lumber, 1x6 of even thickness, laid ciose, as it insures 
good nailing at valleys and hips, and the shrinkage will 
take care of proper ventilation to shingles. Nail with 
9d nails, two to every joint, every fourth course broken. 
Use Iowa Lumber & Timber Company, B. C. Premium 
Clears 5 to 2-E 9 shingles laid 4% inches to the weather, 
on third pitch roof, which I think is the most used here 
and is better than steeper pitch as red cedar shingles 
wear out rather than rot; steeper the pitch the faster 
they wear out, owing to the wash. Use 3d zine coated 
nails when iron cut-nails are not to be had. Use two 
nails to every shingle, about 7 inches from butt, up to 
8 inches, over that split and use as two shingles. Nail 
1 inch from edge and drive nail home, but not too deep. 
For valleys and flashing around chimney use copper of 
medium weight, 16 inches wide for valleys and 20 inches 
wide for roof gutter. Happily the use of copper makes 
the roof gutter possible and replaces the present hang- 
ing guiter which is unsightly and a source of expense. 








Lay double course at eav2s, then two single courses, 
then put in gutter pole, 1x3 clear cypress or spruce, with 
drop of 1 inch to 12 feet to outlet. Nail to gutter pole 
every 6 inches with copper nails; use wire trap at outlet. 
Valleys should be at least 1% inches wider at bottom 
than top, cut to fit, using two nails outside of copper. 
Use double row above gutter. 

For shingling, use stools and gaged hatchet; a good 
carpenter will do better work and lay more shingles and 


save time and lumber than using footholds or other 
appliances. Finish hips Boston style—4-inch shingles 


lapped and well nailed, also finish at peak with ridge 
boards 4 inches and 6 inches wide, lapped and nailed 
at every bearing with 10d cut nails. As the old crown 
molding is now almost obsolete, it insures good nailing 
at rake by using the common sense barge board. After 
roof is finished, clean cut gutter and valleys and let it 
go at that. Staining or painting is a detriment rather 
than a help, so use the money in using copper and zine 
or zine coated nails instead, and I am safe in saying 
that outside of the old split or shaved shingles a roof 
put on as above stated will last thirty years and then 
some. Yours for shingles every time, 
CLARENCE Ross GALE. 





A RECORD LOAD OF 
SHINGLES. 

IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO, Sept. 
18.—In the big parade that 
was a feature of the annual 
round-up recently held at 
Idaho Falls, the East Side 
Lumber Yard entered a load 
of shingles that attracted 
much attention. Loaded on 
a wagon drawn by six horses 
were 101,000 shingles, the 
load being made up of 404 
bunches of shingles and ex- 
tending nearly fifteen feet 
high from the ground. This 
big load of shingles not only 
attracted universal attention 
from the great crowd that 
witnessed the parade but 
made a splendid advertise- 








AT THE “ROUND-UP” 


WERE SHOWN 


¥ 101,000 SHINGLES 


ment for this progressive re- 


IN ONE LOAD. tail lumber concern. 





SHINGLES SHOWN TO BE 


THE CHEAPEST ROOFING. 





Authorities Compare Them With Other Coverings—First Expense and Durability Tests 
Tell Against Substitute Materials. 





In a letter recently received from a Pacifie coast cor- 
respondent appeared the following query: ‘‘I am 
anxious to obtain authentic figures on the price per 
square of roof when laid with shingles, when laid with 
slate and when laid with patent roofing.’’ 

With the idea of securing the opinion of a leading 
retail dealer the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN passed this in- 
quiry along to John W. Barry, of the Hawkeye Lum- 
ber & Coal Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Mr. Barry’s 
reply just received is as follows: 

Yours of the 21st received, and I am sure you are asking 
some questions that are quite hard to answer in a satisfactory 
manner. ‘The cost of any roof covering is influenced quite a 
good deal by the number of stories above ground and by the 
shape of the roof—that is to say whether it has many pro- 
jections or is all straight even surface. Then again some 
kinds of roof covering require entirely different construction 
of the roof supports, some requiring more than double the 
strength to carry the roof properly. But I take it that what 
you have in mind is the cost of the square roofing after it has 
been applied to the finished roof. In other words, including 
all labor, both skilled and unskilled. I have figured these for 
quite a number of roof coverings most commonly used 
throughout the country and offer the following, knowing full 
well t'at half of what I have to say is only an approximation, 


for different conditions would give different results, though 
not very radically different from mine: 
J. The best red cedar shingles exposed 41% inches 

cost per square on the roof.......... about $ 6.00 
2. Shingles dipped in best shingle stain......... 8.50 
3. Very good prepared rvofing 3-ply............ 4.50 
B. TO BEGG CU occ ccc svececas from 1.30up 
5. Tar and gravel, depending on the construction 

Srwie atenee eoaet ean bel pears. y <'%. 95558 es ee a 4.00 to 6.00 
ae | ee ee + O00 to 13.50 
Mer PURINE SEO ios als oo tce 3 64s 6.00 to 10.00 
8. Slate will vary from...... abies 9.00 to 16.00 
9. Galvanized tron No. 26......... 08s about 7.00 
BD Re RE CEN 65.6.6 5 Soe v's 0p 59 viewed ees siere 8.50 
ET pee 2 EES OS Rar ener ner one rar ae ee 11.50 
12. Copper, now, Be ole eis eetane cor ea 40.00 

The above prices are, as stated, per square of the finished 

roof. In the maiter of wood shingles there would be a varia 


tion of about $1.75, depending on the quality. 

Further bearing on this subject many 
will reeall that F. A. Hofheins, of the Transfer Lum 
ber & Shingle Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y., in 
an address before the mass meeting of lumbermen held 
in Chicago February 24 and 25, 1915, discussed the 
relative cost of various types of roofing materials. The 
following tabulation by Mr. Hofheins relates only to 
the actual cost of the roof itself and does not include 
the extra expense involved in preparing a building to 
sustain the added weight of slate or tile: 

Shingle Roofs Per Square. 


850 16-inch extra clear (5- to 2- “. zee eedar shingles) 
laid 4% inches to weather at $3 


lumbermen 


75 feet 1x+ No. 2 fencing roof boards same at $1.75. o 1.32 
Labor for laying. aC ee wie Chr Reseed re aianw acess 25 
NUSAIM MM eta at ee ara C6. 629-60 5, 0. Or wae Shane, eatin he ake et SoM eneue ie $5.55 
Cost per square, per year, based on 22 years life of roof, 25 
cents. 
Rubber Roofing Per Square. 
One square best quality rubber roofing at $1.75........$1.75 
113 feet No. 2 shinlap for roof boards at $2........... 2.25 
TGR POR IMMIT MOOR «5.556 ne sini 6is 515 5c eresieie Smee 50 


Labor and material to paint roof every five years with 
best roof coating specified by the manufacturer, 1 gal 
lon to 1 square of surface each time coated bei T 





sary to obtain manufacturer's ld-year guaranty 3.00 

TORRE ocd ee 4idintcerediaeeegelnsinne sais $7.50 

Cost per square per year, based on 15 ye ars of roof, 50 
cents. 


Painted Iron Roofing Per Square. 
This roof has too short a life to merit consideration in this 
discussion. 
Galvanized Iron Roofing Per Square. 


1%, squares No. 24 gage galvanized corrugated roof at 


L 4) i ane ra rene Pr rere ewe ere ear a $4.88 
Roof boards, labor and nails for laying...........+0.6- 1.00 
ROU E idsViacw- oc ce rnd a hie eeldatne wee we ee cakes elena 
Cost per square per year, based on 15 vears’ life of roof, 40 
cencs, 
Other Roofs Per Square. 
Asbeston Shingles Per Square. 
Roof boards, paper, labor and asbestos shingles. $13.50 
Slate Roof Per Square. 
Roof boards, paper, labor and slate.............+eee8 15.50 
Shingle Tile Roof Per Sauare. 
Roof boards, paper, labor and shingle tile......... -- 23.50 
Spanish Tile Roof Per square. 
Roof boards, paver, labor, and Spanish tile...... .. 28.50 
Copper Roof Per square. 
Roof boards, paper, labor and copper...........-+++++ 33.50 


This subject is one of tremendous importance to the 
shingle industry of the country and it is important 
that every retail lumkerman who is pushing the sale of 
shingles have in his possession dependable information 
upon which he can settle the question of relative costs 
of the various types of roofing materials so that the 
eustomer who is desirous of securing the best roof 
possible at reasonable outlay can be made to see clearly 
the desirability of using shingles. Accordingly the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN passes the query along to the 
trade and invites the views of retailers or others who 
have undertaken to figure out these costs. 





NEW PATENTS ARE FILED. 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
were recently issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof can be obtained from R. E. Burn- 
ham, patent attorney, 867 Bond Building, Washington, 
D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. State number of 
patent and name of inventor when ordering. 


1.153.982. Saw sharpening machine. Mathias Wagner, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
1,154,098. Guard for woodworking machinery. Oliver H. 


Courson, Memphis, Tenn. 

1,154,138. Composite veneer and method of making same 
Harrisen L. Stalev, Martinsville, Ind.. and Walter B. Sim 
mons, Richmond, Va., assignors to Wilts Veneer Company, 
Richmond, Va. 


1,154,209. Saw guard. John L. Rushton, Muscatine 
Iowa. 

1.154,315. Drying kiln truck takeup. Adam H. Irving, 
Spokane, Wash., and Daniel R. Tanner, La Grande, Ore. 
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“Nail Knowledge” 





I have been requested to assist in conducting a ‘‘ good 
nail’? campaign in the interest of the manufacturers of, 
dealers in, and users of wood shingles. I presume that 
the reason for this invitation to participate in this cam- 
paign is owing to the fact that galvanized nails have come 
into general use and that it has been found that there is 
‘¢galvanizing and galvanizing.’’ As I have been en- 
gaged in the galvanizing business for many years some 
people are kind enough to consider me an authority on the 
many kinds of so-called galvanized nails on the market. 

The use of the modern nail has resulted disastrously 
to the wood shingle industry for the reason that the own- 
ers and builders of wooden buildings failed to appre- 
ciate the fact that the frequent replacing of wooden 
shingles was the fault of the nails used to fasten them 
and not due to the early decay or deterioration of the 
shingles. 

Vast sums have been lost in the last thirty or forty 
years to the users of wooden shingles through the use 
of poor nails. Owners of frame buildings have suffered 
through being obliged to replace wooden shingles years 
before their replacement should reasonably have been 
expected. In many instances the shingles were con- 
demned when, as a matter of fact, the trouble lay entirely 
with the nails used. 


Lack of Nail Knowledge Surprising. 


The general lack of nail knowledge is surprising. Mil- 
lions of pounds of nails are consumed but, beyond the 
fact that they are necessary, few realize the highly im- 
portant functions they perform. 

A man decides to put up a wooden building. He en- 
gages an architect to draw the plans and specifications. 
The architect is particular about everything that enters 
into the construction of the building from foundation 
to paint, except nails. Nine times out of ten he will 
trust the selection of the nails to the contractor, who is 
only interested in the kind that he can buy the cheapest 
and drive the fastest. 

If the architect is sufficiently informed to know that 
nails should be used that will not rust he will have the 
impression that ‘‘galvanized’’ nails will do. The word 
‘‘galvanized’’ is extremely misleading. It is applied to 
a great variety of coated nails. Nails coated with lead 
pass in many sections as galvanized. The term ‘‘gal- 
vanized’’ is applied to nails that have a wash of zinc 
applied electrically (i. e. electro-galvanized nails). Shera- 
dized nails pass as ‘‘galvanized’’ as also do those that 
have been coated with zine dross, a by-product of the hot 
process of galvanizing. 

The user of such nails may live to the end of his 
days under the impression that he bought the best and not 
understand why the shingles on his roof had to be re- 
placed in so short a time. If he used wooden shingles 
he probably put on the best, perhaps a twenty-five or 
thirty-year shingle, but his contractor used a five- or ten- 
year nail with which to fasten them. 

Nails have many enemies, among them the free acid 
present in the sap of all wood. Various climatic condi- 
tions aid in the destruction of nails. Conditions such as 
prevail on the seaboard are destructive to them. The 
sulphur thrown off from burning soft coal is particularly 
destructive to nails. 

Under the above-mentioned conditions oxidization, or 
rusting of the nails, sets in. The rust rots the wood. 
In shingles the holes made by the nails in driving en- 
large and the wind rips them off and they are blown 
away. Considering that so much depends on using proper 
nails it would seem that the public should have learned 
all about them by this time; but not much progress has 
been made in the nail education of the country. 

In the good old days nails were made from puddled 
iron. The crude iron was purged of its impurities by 
heat. The metal was hammered into bars and from these 
bars good nails were made by hand. They were good, 
sound, durable nails, but they were expensive and it was 
impossible to fill the demand. In response to the de- 
mand for cheaper nails machine-made cut nails were 
introduced. Then came wire nails, but it was discovered 
that both rusted quickly. Some ingenious individual 
thought of coating them with zinc; i. e. ‘‘galvanizing’’ 
them, and it was demonstrated that a heavy coating of 
pure zine applied by the hot dipping process would pre- 
vent the nails from rusting, but it cost a lot of money 
to apply the zine properly. 

In an attempt to lessen the cost of applying a zine 
coating manufacturers resorted to all the subterfuges 
to which I have referred and by doing so brought general 
discredit upon the term ‘‘ galvanized.’’ 


When Galvanizing Is Not Galvanizing. 

Galvanizing is or is not galvanizing. It all depends 
upon the methods and material. As a protective coating 
it is useless if it does not prevent all forms of corrosion. 
Galvanizing by the old-fashioned hot dip process is the 
only known method by which nails can be given an abso- 
lutely rust-proof coating. 

I make the assertion that this character of a coating 
applied to a wire nail does not afford the protection 
necessary to make it a durable nail. I claim and have 
good proof to substantiate my claim that a zine ecoated— 
i. e., a hot galvanized cut nail—is the only nail that should 
ever be used for shingling purposes. 

A mere smear of lead or a thin film of zine applied 
electrically does not make a nail impervious to rust; 
neither does the application of a coating of zine dross or 
zine oxide. Such galvanizing often makes believe but 
never makes good. 


[By W. T. Flanders, Branford, Conn., Author of ‘‘Galvanizing and Tinning.’’] 


There are many fakes and mistakes committed in the 
name of galvanizing and many so-called ‘‘improved’’ 
methods have been introduced and extensively advertised 
in recent years, but like the last word in a quarrel they 
lead to trouble. 

There is only one nail that is suitable for shingling 
purposes; namely, cut nail made rust-proof by being 
heavily coated with pure zine by the hot dipping process 
of galvanizing. In this process the article to be gal- 
vanized is dipped in a bath of molten zine, which results 
in every pore and grain in the metal being filled and 
every smooth and irregular surface thoroughly covered. 

[ have in my possession zine coated nails’ that were 
taken from shingle roofs that were laid more than thirty 
years ago. Not one of these nails shows the slightest 
signs of rusting. In fact all are intact—as sturdy and 
strong as the day they were driven. This fact is positive 
proof that a zine coating properly applied to a cut nail 
makes it, to all intents and purposes, equal to a copper 
nail for laying wooden shingles. 

In conclusion I will say that many imitators have 
entered the field and are turning out all sorts of nails 
under the term ‘‘galvanized.’’ Their object is to pro- 
duce something that appears cheap to the consumer, but 
their only claim to consideration is first cost. They are 
dear at any price. 


Manufacturing Properly Coated Nails. 


In the manufacture of properly coated cut shingle 
nails up to 1% inches in length from ten to twelve 
pounds of pure zine is used for each 100 pounds of nails. 
The modern method of coating them provides for their 
cooling in a manner that will not make them brittle and 
which at the same time renders them smooth and well 
separated. 

Such nails have been put to the severest tests imagin- 
able and it has been proved over and over again that 
they are rust-proof and the most durable nails that can 
be produced for building purposes. There are wooden 
shingles on the market that can reasonably be expected 
to last from twenty to thirty years, but their life is 
qualified entirely by the character of the nails used to 
fasten them. 

The manufacturer of a red cedar shingle can not guar- 
antee that his shingles will last any longer on the roof 
than the nails that are used to hold them. It is the 
height of folly for the manufacturer of wooden shingles 
or the retail dealer in wooden shingles to tell his custom- 
ers that his special cedar shingles will last twenty, thirty 
or even forty years and then leave it to his customers to 
nail them on with nails that will rust out in from five 
to ten years. 

Unfortunately some of the men engaged in erecting 
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wooden buildings and especially the men who make the 
laying of wooden shingles a specialty are enemies of ‘he 
cut nail. I use the term ‘‘enemies’’ advisedly. Tiey 
are, perhaps naturally, looking for the easy job and jre- 
fer to drive a wire nail which, of course, can be driven 
faster than a cut nail. 


Attitude of Carpenters Toward Cut Nails. 


As illustrating the attitude of the carpenters toward a 
cut nail I will relate the experience of the secretary of 
one of the leading lumbermen’s associations. This par- 
ticular lumbermen’s association has interested itself to a 
marked extent in advocating the use of durable nails for 
durable shingles. The secretary says his investigations 
showed that the carpenters were opposed to cut nails he- 
cause they could not put them in their mouths, while 
shingling. His reply to the objection was that the 
wooden shingle dealers were not trying to put shingle 
nails in the mouths of the carpenters but bread and 
butter instead. 

I relate this particular instance because it illustrates 
the attitude of a great many who are engaged in the 
erection of wooden buildings. To me it seems a short- 
sighted policy. The man who gets his living by laying 
wooden shingles should be interested in the permanency 
of his work and the building up of his business. Wooden 
shingles fastened with poor nails result in a decrease in 
their use and in a corresponding increase in the sale of 
substitutes. It is to the interest of the retail lumber 
merchant, as well as every one else connected with the 
wooden shingle industry, to use his best effort to induce 
the purchaser of wooden shingles to compel the man 
that lays them to use a nail that will insure their full 
life. 

About five pounds of zine coated cut nails is sufficient 
to lay 1,000 shingles. Of what account is the first cost 
of these nails if, by their use, wooden shingles can be 
held securely in their place for twenty, thirty or even 
forty years? 

I have been engaged in the galvanizing business for 
years and what I have said regarding zine coated cut 
nails is on the strength of personal observation and care- 
ful investigation. In the course of business I have zine 
coated—i. e. ‘‘ galvanized—’’ hundreds of tons of wire 
and cut nails and hundreds of tons of other building mate- 
rial. Personally I have nothing to gain by advocating the 
use of a zine coated nail as there is as much money for the 
galvanizer in galvanizing a wire nail as there is in gal- 
vanizing a cut nail. What I am after in this particular 
instance is to make a plain statement of fact for the 
benefit, not only of the people engaged in the manufac- 
ture of wooden shingles, but for the benefit of every man 
who owns a wooden building. 





UP-TO-THE-MINUTE PLANT READY FOR OPERATION. 


Perry, Fua., Sept. 25.—The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows two men who wiil have much to do with the 
future destiny of the new Burton-Swartz Cypress Com- 
pany at this point. The man on the left is B. R. Ellis, 
formerly chief inspector of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who is now in charge of the 
manufacturing and shipping of the Burton-Swartz com- 
pany. It is his duty te see that the lumber is made 
right and that it is not shipped unless it is made right, 
so that there can be no complaints or come-backs. This 
is one of the policies of the company that are going to 
be rigidly enforced. 

















3. R. ELLIS AND J. A. HILLIARD ; 
Two New Associgtes of the Burton-Swartz Cypress Company, 


The man on the right is J. A. Hilliard, formerly in 
charge of the silo department of the Weyerhaeuser Lum- 
ber Company, who is now sales manager of the Burton- 
Swartz Cypress Compony. Mr. Hilliard took hold of 
the sales desk this week. His instructions are contained 
in two words, ‘‘Sell it.’? There is nothing that Mr. 
Hilliard loves better than the task that is assigned to 
him. He failed utterly to conceal his pride as he walked 
through the several alleys of high lumber piles with the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative, pointing out the 
excellent qualities of this lumber. Some idea as to the 
nature of his task may be gleaned from the statement 
that about 30,000,000 feet of lumber is on hand, with the 
mill turning it out at the rate of 3,000,000 feet a month. 

The Burton-Swartz Cypress Company, of Florida, 
which is just now entering the cypress trade, is not only 
one of the largest concerns operating in the east coast 
cypress trade, but is one of the most important in the 
entire cypress field. The company has built one of the 
most complete and modern sawmills in the business at 
Perry, and this mill will evt the whole of the cypress 
timber owned and controlled by the Carpenter-O’Brien 
Company, details of which have heretofore been printed 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In the erection of this 
plant Messrs. Burton and Swartz have not only made 
use of all of their vast experience in the cypress busi- 
ness but have called to the very last resource upon the 
knowledge and experience of the builders and equipment 
dealers. The net result is a plant which is held by 
experts to be second to none in the cypress trade. 

The planing mill, which is said to be one of the 
largest and most complete in the South, was scheduled 
to begin operation Monday morning, September 27. 





TRANSFER OF PULP MARKETS IMMINENT. 


PORTLAND, ME., Sept. 25.—Importations of pulpwood 
from New Brunswick will cease within the next ina days, 
after a season that will total in receipts only about two- 
thirds of those taken in 1914. The season is closing much 
earlier than usual. It is understood that the high ocean 
freights on the pulpwood made it very costly to bring 
supplies from New Brunswick and that the coming sea- 
son more will be taken from the Maine producers than 
during the season now elosing. 

The pulp and paper companies are now sending crews 
into the woods to start the logging season by building 
roads and preparing the camps. It is probable that more 
of the smaler independent operators will go into the 
woods this winter to cut spruce for sale as pulpwood to 
the paper interests. 
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~ HOW TO PROMOTE THE UTILIZATION OF WOOD. 


Saies Should Be Increased by Judicious Publicity — Seller Must Have His Own Moral Backing — Think, Talk and 
Speed ‘“‘Wood Goods’’— Constant Advertising Necessary. 


TEN ESSENTIALS OF PROMOTION OF SALES. 


CoLuMBUS, KAN. 

First: Advertise—and advertise to reach the con- 
sumer. The retail lumberman is the poorest advertiser 
selling merchandise in the United States, and the whole- 
saler is a elose second from the standpoint of a desire 
to reach and influence the last buyer. Team work in 
advertising is wanted. 

Second: Sell ready-made chicken and hog houses and 
other small buildings ready to load on to truck and de- 
liver. Sectional garages of wood will outsell the steel 
ones. 

Third: Sell the material suited to the work; do not 
sell loblolly pine where you should sell cypress. 

Fourth: Trademark and use advertising phrases de- 
seriptive of your material. 

Fifth: Handle ecreosoted, stained and painted shingles, 
bundled as are the plain. They outlook and outlast any 
composition shingle made. 

Sixth: Insist on wooden boxes and crates as con- 
tainers for any goods shipped you requiring packing. 

Seventh: Boost wood block paving. Advocate it and 
see that only live blocks are creosoted. I recently saw 
the failure of a lot of blocks that were made from dead 
wood. 

Kighth: Keep wooden tanks in stock. I have just 
moved a eypress tank that after seventeen years of use 
yet seems good for twice that period. 

Ninth: Cypress fencing will outlast any woven wire 
fencing twice over. Stock it and sell it. 

Tenth: Promote the sale of wood fibered plaster. It 
is better than the sanded plaster. 

Organize teamwork between the wholesaler and re- 
tailer. Promote the sale of fireproofing materials for 
roofs and outside walls. Ascertain the very best paint 
materials for prolonging the life of your merchandise 
and beautifying it; then recommend these materials and 
none other. Show your customer that a wooden house 
can be made stronger, warmer and drier than any other, 
and that its beauty can be renewed at any time. Get 
him away from the idea of building the cheapest way— 
get him to show more lumber. In western construction 
only one house in ten is lined. Only one in forty is 
subfloored. Nearly all are with 2 x 4 ceiling joists; 
many have 2 x 6 floor joists and practically all have 
2x4 rafters. Get away from this flimsy construction; 
sell more lumber and leave satisfied customers. 

When you have determined upon any action suggested 
in the foregoing, let it be known—ADVERTISE. 

E. D. WHITESIDE. 





YOU HAVE TO BE RIGHT AT HEART. 


JEFFERSON City, Mo. 

I can well remember when a good old Baptist minister 
said, ‘‘Prepare, oh, prepare ye.’’? This was over thirty 
years ago when a gang of us boys used to go down to 
the old Baptist church to ‘‘catch onto’’ our girls and 
take them home. He said this one cold night when we 
got there a little too early and had to go into the church 
to keep from freezing. 

Well, that is what you have to do to sell forest prod- 
ucts or any other kind of products. You have to ‘‘get 
right.’? You have to feel that you want to sell more 
of them. You must believe that more should be sold. 
You yourself have to use everything of wood that can be 
used in preference to other material before you can 
make a suecess of telling the other fellow that he ought 
to do so. 

Another thing: You yourself can not do all the ‘‘ get- 
ting of yourself right.?’ The* manufacturer and whole- 
saler must help you get right. He must convince you 
that he is helping you. He must make you feel that he 
has put the thing right up to you to push it along and 
then you can bump up against it like the old ‘‘pusher’’ 
that used to push the trains up the steep grades near my 
old home here. 

They must ‘‘inspire’’ you and then you can ‘‘per- 
spire,’?? and not before. You should not be asked to 
fioht their battles but, on the other hand, you must not 
‘ie down and expect the bees to put the honey on your 
‘read, either. You must go hand in hand with the 
manufacturer on one side, yourself in the middle and 

© consuming element on the other side. The lumber- 

van is truly the middleman. Do not blame the manu- 
cturer for non-codperation until you show him that 
are ready and competent to codperate with him. 

Then the first person that you have to ask to help to 

romote the sales of forest products is the architect or, 

the smaller cities, the contractor who ‘‘makes the 
,/ans and. writes the specifications.’’ They are the ones 
whom the consumers say, ‘‘ Lead kindly light.’’ The 
low who ean net get the good will of the fellow who 
ites the specifications is indeed unfortunate. ~ ‘‘ You 

‘ed him in your business,’’? so you had batter cultivate 

acquaintance. 

The next fellow you need is the carpenter. When a 

rpenter comes around talking galvanized roofing, as- 

stos shingles, cement floors ete., explain to him how 
is cutting off his own supply of work. Tell him how 
is standing in his own light, not only in the way of 
ilding but in the matter of repairs. Tell him if he 
es not eare for himself to remember the Golden Rule 
Jeast. You know what a cold, gloomy home cement 
makes; you know how much salvage there is in a cement 
Louse when it is taken down; you know how little a 
wooden house costs compared to a brick house; you know 
that by repainting a wooden house you can make a 











wonderful change in it; you know that you can put an- 
other story on to a wooden house or add a few rooms to 
it and then give it a coat of paint and no one can tell 
that you had added to it. Well, you know a whole lot 
of advantages for a house built of lumber so why do you 
not tell them about it? 

Another thing to promote the sale of wooden material 
is to watch that no pig headed alderman introduces an 
ordinance to prevent the erection of wooden buildings 
in your town or city or ties so much red tape around a 
permit for wooden building that people will not build 
of wood. Oh yes; you should see that an ordinance is 
passed compelling every flue that is built to be lined 
with flue lining thus preventing fires which cause a prej- 
udice against wood. 

Now then, the next step to take is to educate your 
selling help to talk the advantages of wood over other 
building material so that they will know what they are 
talking about when they do talk, for one bad break in 
this direction is like a race horse breaking just before 
it comes under the wire. 

All these advantages, however, will not overcome the 
disadvantage of not having a good stock on hand. You 
must have the stuff your customer wants even if you do 
want to sell him something else at a better profit. This 
ean be much easier accomplished when you can tell him, 
‘*Here it is, but this is better for your purpose.’’ 

Then above all this there is one other thing. What 
does the finest music amount to if there is no one to 
hear it? In order to tell them the many advantages you 
must get the people into your place of business. There 
are all kinds of ways to do this. We might tell you or 
you might say, ‘‘But when you put them all together 
or take them separately there is only one word that it 
takes to name them, and that word is ‘ Advertise’.’’ 

Many lumbermen say, ‘‘Everybody knows me’’; an- 
other fellow says, ‘‘I don’t know how to advertise’’; 
another says, ‘‘I am getting all the business there is in 
my territory.’’? But I believe you will all join me in say- 
ing that none of these feilows knows what he is talking 
about. The fellow who says everybody knows him is 
wrong and by advertising he might convince them that 
he is not as big a rascal as they think he is. The fellow 
who says he does not know how to advertise can not 
‘¢oet by’? with that because every move he makes during 
his business hours is advertising. And the fellow who 
thinks he is selling all the stuff in his community ought 
to go down to the little depot a couple of times and 
then see what he thinks. 

As to advertising ‘‘wood goods’’: Did you ever hear 
two words that give you a better inspiraticn than when 
you say, ‘‘Wood Goods’’? Talk wood joists, talk wood 
boxing; talk wood sheathing; talk wood siding; talk 
wooden shingles; talk wooden everything. When some 
fellow has more money thar sense and wants to put in 
a marble or tile floor show him that a five quarter-sawed 
oak floor is nicer and better for the purpose. Tell him 
he can finish it so he can walk on it or polish it so he 
will fall down on it. Tell him tile and marble cause 
people to catch cold and really look vulgar in a resi- 
dence. Tell him all the things you know about it and tell 
him the prices of it. Show him the flooring, at least the 


HURRICANE DAMAGE REPORTS VARY. 


Timberlands Suffer But Small Injury in Wednesday’s 
Storm, Is Belief—News Difficult to Get. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Sept. 30.—According to meager re- 
ports received here today great tracts of timberland in 
central and southern Louisiana were laid bare by last 
night’s , terrific hurricane which swept Louisiana from 
New Orleans to Lafayette. Train service east of here 
is demoralized and all telegraph lines from Crowley to 
New Orleans are down. 


Wire Communication Broken. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
LAFAYETTE, LA., Sept. 30.—There is no wire communi- 
cation east of Morgan City. No damage was done by 
the storm in this parish. 
Mouton LUMBER COMPANY. 


No Damage in Calcasieu Pine Belt. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
OAKDALE, La., Sept. 30.—We have not heard of any 
damage by the storm to mills or timber in this section, 
but.sawmill of Peavy-Byrne Lumber Company at Kinder 
was burned yesterday afternoon. 
Forest LUMBER COMPANY. 


That section of Louisiana of which New Orleans is 
the center was struck by a tropical storm on Wednesday 
that evidently did great damage to property, but only 
meager reports to the daily papers had sifted through up 
to Thursday night, most of these coming by wireless. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN endeavored to get into com- 
munication with its correspondent at New Orleans and 
with prominent lumber concerns in Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi by wire, but up to the time of going to press on 
Thursday night, wire communication had not been re- 
established. The telegrams printed above from Lafay- 
ette and Oakdale, La., would indicate that the reports of 
heavy damage to timber as received at Beaumont were 
very largely exaggerated. 


samples, but do not get ‘‘stalled.’’ Be prepared to 
quote costs so he can compare the prices. 

Do not get mad or discouraged if the other fellow 
fails to hold up his end of the load and quits. I. just 
had a case where the manufacturers failed to respond, 
but I have not given up pushing ‘‘ wood goods.’’ We 
are going to do a lot of street paving here and I wrote 
to four creosoted wood block concerns and told them 
about it. Only two answered and they wrote and said 
that if we wanted to know about their blocks we could 
go to St. Louis and see them, as some of them had been 
used there. The bithulithie people, however, sent a 
man here and he worked for five weeks and then sent a 
cominittee to Kansas City to investigate the bithulithiec 
paving at the expense of the company. Of course a good 
time was had and the committee made a good report and 
the company will get the business in the end. Then the 
paving block men will hold a convention, give themselves 
a banquet, raise the devil about poor business and then 
write some lumber secretaries to write each of their mem- 
bers a letter like the cedar shingle manufacturers did a 
few weeks ago telling them to sell wood paving blocks, 
declaring that the world will come to an end if they do 
not. 

As to advertising: There are too many methods to 
mention, but get busy with your local newspapers and 
also write a good, strong personal letter to every fellow 
who is going to build and urge him to use all the wood 
he can. Then write George E. Watson, New Orleans, 
La., secretary of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association, and tell him to write the party about the fine 
qualities of cypress. Then write J. E. Rhodes, New 
Orleans, La., secretary-manager of the Southern Pine 
Association, and then the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
and have it write the prospective customer and also send 
him a booklet on ‘‘ wood goods.’’ Write the Red Cedar 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association and have it tell 
him how much nicer a fine cedar shingle roof, stained 
green or terra cotta, is than ready roofing or slate. Do 
not think you are doing too much in doing this for, as 
I said at the start, we have to ‘‘get right at heart’’ 
first, before we can be successful. 

Codperate, talk ‘‘ wood goods’ ’—act ‘‘ wood goods’ ’— 
then you can sell more ‘‘ wood goods.’’ Louis L. Ort. 





ADVERTISING THE WOODEN SHINGLE. 


San Francisco, CAL. 

It seems to the writer that the greatest damage that 
has been done to the shingle industry of the United: 
States is centered in the several roofing materials made 
of paper, ground shoddy or rags ete., stuck together with 
coal tar or asphalt and sold in rolls as ‘‘ Patent Roof- 
ing,’’ ‘‘Paper Roofing’’ ete. 

Most of these roofing materials are filled with asphalt 
and represented as ‘‘Fire Proof’’ with the claim that 
insurance companies give them the same rating as iron 
roofing. 

One of the greatest of California’s industries is fuel 
oil, California fuel oil having practically driven coal out 
of the market for steam boilers on railroads and steam- 
ships of the Pacific Coast. California natural crude 
usually comes from 30 percent to 50 percent of asphalt 
but most oil companies remove the gasoline and lighter 
oils from the crude and furnish fuel oil running from 50 
percent to 75 percent asphalt. How ridiculous to say 
then ‘‘Fire Proof’’ of rags and asphalt roofing. 

In most new localities at least the greater part of 
the houses are not built to order for the user, but by 
building companies or speculators to sell as homes quite 
generally on the installment plan. The builder cares 
little for the durability—all he wants is a house that 
will sell. 

I suggest then a plan of education that will queer the 
sale of any house not covered hy shingles. As an adver- 
tising medium I would use the newspaper read by the 
masses, such as the leading dailies of the large cities, 
as each of these papers covers a radius of hundreds 
of miles and combined some time or other reach into 
practically every household, even into the mines of 
Alaska. 

In order to conie within a practical price limit I should 
say, use two or three line paragraphs, changing often, 
with such sentences as these: 

Why use a paper roofing that is guaranteed for one to three 
years without painting when everybody knows shingle roofs 
are good for fifteen to fifty years without ever painting. 

Buyers of houses nowadays are carefully looking to see 
that they are covered with good shingle roofs. They do not 
like to be compelled to paint every one to three years whether 
they can afford it or not. 

“en always insisted on a good shingle roof on his 

The dwelling house at 110 Smith Street burned down yes 
terday and it had paper and asphalt roof protection. 

William Jones, of Jonesville, Neb., became disgusted with 
his asphalt and shoddy roofing after three years of trouble 
and put on the good old reliable shingles. He says one les- 
son is enough. 

It seems to us that continuous service of two or three 
line locals in two or three of the leading newspapers, in 
say twenty of the leading cities of the United States, 
or say fifty papers, with two locals in each of them, or 
say one hundred locals a week, of an average of three 
lines each, put into the Saturday and Sunday editions 
for one year, or a total of fifty-two hundred locals 
under a contract system, would come as near being read 
some time by everybody in the United States as any plan 
I could think of and not be so expensive as to ke un- 
bearable by the shingle manufacturers of the United 
States. FRANK W. WARREN. 
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PATENT ROOF MAKERS JOLTED. 


Prejudiced Official Gets an Object Lesson 
— Wood Shingles Safe. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 28.—In connection with an an 
nouncement from the office of Metropolitan Fire Preven- 
tion Commissioner O’Keefe that hereatter he will issue a 
monthly report of the comparative number of fires in 
the various sections of the district under his control is 
the interesting admission that Belmont, with .12 fires 
per thousand of inhabitants, holds the honor of having the 
least number of fires during May and June, the months 
just reported on. 

This admission in favor of the town of Belmont is in- 
teresting because Belmont is one of the few communities 
in the Metropolitan District of Boston which turned down 
O’Keefe’s demand that wooden shingles be prohibited 
from use on the roof of any building. 

O’Keefe maintains friendly relations with Secretary 
Franklin H. Wentworth of the National Fire Protection 
Association, whose activities in the matter of wooden 
shingles and patent roofing are only too well known to the 
members of the lumber industry, and he has not hesi- 
tated to place the innocent wooden shingle at the head 
of the list in telling the gullible public what is respon- 
sible for the big fire loss. 

When O’Keefe, seconded by Wentworth, started his 
anti-shingle campaign last year he struck a snag in Bel- 








WOODEN STRUCTURE UNHURT BY FLAMES THAT DESTROYED BRICK BUSINESS BUILDING AND CHURCH. 


mont. Too many of the voters lived in houses with 
shingle roofs and too many of them were provided with 
the normal amount of common sense to be convinced by 
the substitute missionaries. So Belmont townsfolk still 
live safely and comfortably beneath shingle roofs, and 
O’Keefe has had to admit himself that there have been 
less fires per capita in this district of artistic frame 
houses than in other places where a victory was won for 
the patent roofing interests. 


oo 


SEEK EXTENSION OF FIRE LIMITS. 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 29.—Inspired by brick manu- 
facturers and cement merchants, a bill is now pending 
before the public safety committee of the board of 
aldermen in this city to extend the fire limits of St. 
Louis to take in virtually the entire city. This fact 
was revealed Tuesday. 

The proposed ordinance recently was turned down by 
Director of Public Safety Swingley, who declared the 
extension of the fire limits is unnecessary and would 
be a hardship on thousands of prospective owners of 
small homes in the outlying sections. 

Director Swingley said he was approached a short 
time ago by three men representing the brick and 
cement interests, who asked him to recommend the 
enactment of an ordinance prohibiting frame buildings 
within the city limits. He told the men, he said, that 
he would ‘‘refuse to be a party’’ to legislation seeking 
to increase any particular business at the expense of a 
community of small-home owners. 

The purpose of establishing a fire limit, Mr. Swing- 
ley said, is to eliminate the danger of disastrous fires 
in the crowded communities or business districts. This 
danger is decreased greatly in residence sections where 
ample space surrounds the homes, he asserts, and makes 
strict fireproof building restrictions unnecessary. 








FIGHT CENTERS CN WOODEN BRIDGE. 

DetRoIT, Micu., Sept. 28.—The city common council 
is in the throes of a hot fight to determine whether 
the temporary bridge to be erected over Detroit River 
from the mainland to Belle Isle, the city’s famous sum- 
mer park, shall be of wood, concrete or steel. Wood 
has been given the decision in committee once but influ- 
ence from outside reopened the matter and now the 
committee itself is split wide open. 

George B. Cook, the only contractor whose bids con- 
template the erection of 2 bridge on a pile foundation 
removed from the piers of the bridge destroyed by fire 
several months ago, offers the city a wooden bridge for 
$87,500, which is considerably less than the nearest bid 
for another material. 


The council was to have decided the question tonight 
but in a committee meeting this afternoon Alderman 
John Lodge, member of the committee and secretary of 
the Dwight Lumber Company, moved to reconsider the 
action by which the committee recommended a wooden 
bridge on a pile foundation. He was defeated and the 
final decision was to withhold the report to the council 
for one week. 

Many of the aldermen are determined that the tem- 
porary bridge shall be of wood and they are thought 
to be in the majority in the council. 


FIRE PROVES WOOD'S ENDURANCE. 


Wooden Structure Is Unharmed and Brick 
and Stone Buildings Succumb. 





The illustrations published herewith are from two 
pliotographs of the ruins left by the fire which occurred 
on Wabash Avenue in Chicago on Sunday morning, 
September 26. In the upper illustration may ke seen 
at the extreme right the ruins of Grace Episcopal 
Church with a glimpse of the Coliseum building on be- 
yond. Next to this are the remaining walls ot a brick 
building which was used for a turniture exhibit. The 
bunuimy at tne eit is an old wooden residence which 
remained intact. The second illustration shows the dam- 
age which was done to a corner of the wooden building 




















LUMBER BUSINESS GROWS BETTER, 


Association Report Shows General Imprcve- 
ment in Southeastern Territory. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Sept. 25.—At no other time since 
the reaction in the lumber business set in has the up. 
lifting tendency of the lumber market been as marked 
as it is at present. Irom every part of the southeastern 
producing territory comes the news that business is very 
much improved. Thus the market has tended toward im- 
provement steadily for several weeks, with everything in 
favor of a coutinuation of this uplift. Secretary EL. C, 
Harrell, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, 
sums up the situation in the following bulletin, which 
was mailed to members today: 


The meeting of this association in Pensacola on Tuesday of 
this week was of great importance. It was most interesting 
in the way of valuable information obtained from different 
sections of the southeastern and Gulf producing territories 
and showed that the movement is in no way localized, ang 
that the demand is strong and firm in practically every 
respect. 

It developed that planing mill conditions, which have not 
been so active as for dimension, show considerable improve 
ment, with stocks more reduced. This is particularly true 
of the lower grades, of which there is no accumulation. High 
grades are not moving so freely; at the same time there is 
distinct improvement. However, orders are being refused nd 
later returned to the mill carrying higher prices. This latter 
feature is encouraging. 

Dimension lumber conditions show steady advances, with 
manufacturers supplied with everything needed.  Six-inch 
short lengths have brought $14 delivered Jacksonville, and 
were not for quick delivery. 'Ten-inch plank 50 cents above, 
and 12-inch size strong at the September 17 base. 

Car material orders are plentiful, both from car building 
companies and railroads, particularly the latter. Standard 
framing, green and dressed, brings $13.50, and 6- and 8-inch 
36-foot car sills $14.50 and $15 f. 0. b. cars, mill, with the 
west Florida mills. An order for 200,000 feet of car decking, 
standard KD&D, forty-five days delivery, at $16.50 f. 0. b. 
mill, was accepted by a north Florida mill last week. 

English railroad ties, 5”x10”—9’, are in good demand in 
the Gulf section, in fact, lead in recent call, and bring ad- 
vanced prices. Shipments to South America are improving 
also. 

What is particularly encouraging is the fact that the very 
largest manufacturers in Mississippi Valley territory and 
farther west have taken on orders for some time ahead, one 
having orders for 3,500 carloads and others having withdrawn 
salesmen from the road. All have advanced their quotations. 

Information obtained at the meeting will undoubtedly be 
far reaching in the good that will follow. Everyone present 
expressed himself as being optimistic and firm in the con- 
viction that lumber conditions are steadily and firmly growing 
better. 

It is important and essential that every manufacturer at- 
tend these meetings and obtain valuable information that can 
not be had otherwise ; and particularly is this true right now. 
The manufacturer that goes after information is enabled to 
take quick advantage of changes in the market. We hope, 
therefore, that we will bave a record attendance at the next 
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WOODEN BUILDING DAMAGED BY FALLING WALLS OF BRICK STRUCTURE, BUT UNSCORCHED BY FIRE. 


by the falling walls of the furniture building, but it 
will be noted that the wooden lap siding on the walls 
of this building shows little or no indication of scorch- 
ing. 

There was a strong wind from the lake at the time of 
this fire and these views are both taken looking in a gen- 
eral easterly direction, or against the wind. The wind, 
therefore, neither favored nor opposed the exposure of 
this wooden building to the flames. 





D. M. Matuews, an American forestry expert, for- 
merly in the Forest Service of the Philippines, has been 
employed as ‘‘chief forestry officer’? by the Government 
of British North Borneo to make a general survey of the 
timber possibilities of the country, for the purpose of 
estimating the amount available and classifying it into 
the various kinds suitable for export. Nearly the entire 
surface of North Borneo is covered with dense ‘‘ jungles’’ 
except the interior portion away from rivers, where less 
undergrowth and many large and rare hardwood trees are 
found. The most valuable of the Borneo timbers is the 
billian or ironwood, which is so heavy it sinks in water. 
About 2 inches of the outside of the tree is soft and 
worthless. The inside, in addition to being very strong, 
is ant-proof. 





meeting, which will be held in Live Oak, Fla., Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 19, at lL p.m. The manufacturers of that section and the 
business men of Live Oak expect to assist toward making the 
meeting one long to be remembered. 





FALL IS TIME TO FIGHT MOTHS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 28——Entomologists of the 
United States. Department of Agriculture say much ef- 
fective work toward reducing the damage caused by the 
gypsy moth or the brown-tail moth may be done in the 
fall. The caterpillars of the brown-tail moth spin a web 
at this time which remains on the tips of the twigs and 
branches during the winter. These webs should be cut 
and burned so that injury will not be caused by the 
caterpillars the following summer. As food the cater- 
pillars favor apple, pear, cherry, oak and willow trees. 
In eutting wood for fuel farmers will do well to select 
trees favored by these insects, and also all sickly or dis- 
eased trees. The gyyrsy moth occurs in the egg stage 
during the winter when valuable work may be done by 
treating the egg masses with creosote applied with a 
brush. Districts infested by these moths are quarantine: 
by the Federal Horticultural Board and no shipments 
may be made of forest products except when inspecte: 
and certified to be free from the insects. 
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WESTERN ILLINOIS RETAILERS IN TWO-DAY SESSION. 


Expert Talks on Insurance Matters—Co-operation in Reclassification of Lumber Freight Rates Urged— Seven Initiated 
Into the Mysteries of Hoo-Hoo—Entertainment Features Thoroughly Enjoyed. 


Peorta, ILu., Sept. 30.—The Western Illinois Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Club held its fall meeting in this 
city on Wednesday and Thursday, the Wednesday meet- 
ing being given over largely to getting acquainted. 
President George W. Angel, of Hamilton, called the 
meeting to order promptly at 2 o’clock and introduced 
\v. G. Causey, president of the Chamber of Commerce ot 
Peoria, who weleomed the delegates to the city and 
offered them the keys which he stated would take them 
any place they wauted to go within reason. In his talk 
he said that Peoria was an ideal point for, manufactur- 
ing and hoped to see every retail lumberman who had 
money to invest bring it to this city which offered 
numerous advantages for safe investments. ; 

Herman Engelbach, of Arenzville, responded in his 
usual happy vein. 

The president then appointed the following committee 
on resolutions: Charles Hanan, Macomb; Thomas Ses- 
sions, Canton; C. E. Chamberlain, Little York. ; 

In the absence of Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, C. 5. 
Somerville, of Chicago, of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Company, was introduced and gave a very 1n- 
teresting talk on insurance matters. He said in part 
that it was of vital importance to the lumbermen of 
Illinois who are operating under the compensation 
act to know that the carpenter-contractor who pur- 
chased lumber from them and to whom they extend 
credit should carry compensation insurance. He gave 
four reasons why the contractors should carry liability 
insurance. The first was to the contractor’s credit to 
take the view that any accident that happened upon a 
building, and for which claim was made, would be a 
prior lien to all liens except labor liens. Therefore it 
would prevent the lumberman from coliecting on the 
lumber lien that might be placed against the building. 
The second reason is that it protects the contractor him- 
self and his home and property. Third, that it pro- 
tects a man, his family and dependents; and fourth, 
that it protects the man for whom the contractor 1s 
building. 

This, he declared, being a legitimate overhead expense, 
the same as fire insurance or any other current expense, 
should be charged to the cost of prodaction, or, in 
other words, to the consumer. . 

On Wednesday evening a banquet was held in the 
palm room of the Jefferson Hotel, for which full justice 
to Manager Horace L. Wiggins should be given. 

No set speeches were given but the members of the 
club were highly entertained by P. J. Renwick. 

Following the banquet the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo lead several kittens through the onion beds until 
they reached the enchanted land of Hoo-Hoo. The offi- 
cers who officiated were as follows: 

Snark—H. B. Darlington, Chicago. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—Herman Engelbach, Arenzville. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—G. W. Engel, Hamilton. 

Bojum—Arthur Gregersen, Chicago. 

Scrivenoter—J. L. Nichols, Peoria. 

Jabberwock—A. E. Lyon, Carthage. 

Custocatian—W. S. Robinson, Abingdon. 

Arcanoper—E. E. Hinchcliff, Galesburg. 

Gurdon—C, T. Dorsey, Quincy. 

Kittens—MeM. Carson, Marathon Lumber Company, Au- 
rora; William C. Bartlett, H. C. Stone Lumber Company, 
Peoria; Joseph A. Procter, Allen Lumber Company, Peoria ; 
Lewis M. Bayne, Ottawa. 


Second Day’s Session. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. } 

PrortA, ILu., Sept. 30.—This morning was given over 
to an automobile ride in which the visiting lumbermen 
were given an opportunity to inspect the industries and 
other attractive scenes of interest in Peoria, a feature 
of the entertainment offered by the local committee that 
was thoroughly enjoyed. 

At the afternoon session W. McRoberts, of Peoria, 
addressed the meeting, discussing general business con- 
ditions as viewed by him on a recent trip to the Pacific 














coast. He also took up in his discussion the present 
attitude of American bankers cn loans. 

He was followed by E. E. Hooper, secretary of the 
Lunikermen’s Association of Chicago, whose address 
was listened to with marked attention. 

Mr. Hooper, in speaking on the subject of coipera- 
tion, not only talked upon the need of codperation owing 
to the present agitation in the reclassification of lum 
ber and lumber products, but outlined accomplishments 
of the insurance work of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago, which is carried out through the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty Company. Mr. Hooper also read 
at length from an article which appeared in a recent 
issue of the Nation’s Business, entitled ‘‘What Is the 
Matter With the Lumber Business?’’ This article has 
been reviewed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

In entering upcn the subject of codperation in the 
matter of lumber freight rates Mr. Hooper told of the 
work of association members at a meeting of the Lum-- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago, held September 28. 
He said A. Fletcher Marsh, chairman of the traffic com- 
mittee, had made a very thorough and valuable report 
on the subject and he knew of no better way in dis- 
cussing the subject than to read the preamble of Mr. 
Marsh’s report, which he did. This report went into 
the history of lumker freight rates to the extent of what 
was back of the order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to demand a reclassification of lumber and lum- 
her products. He stated that following the declaration 
of the commission that it was heartily sick of continual 
cases coming before it, due to the exceeding lack of uni- 
formity existing on lumber and lumber products in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, a suggestion came from 
the commission that the three committees make a uni- 
form lumber rate, fixing a proper rate relationship be- 
tween rough lumber and manufacturers’ products. Here 
it was pointed out that the railroads pleaded inability 
to secure immediate action on account of the tremendous 
volume of rate work necessary to be done and since then 
the matter has dragged along until about a year ago, 
when more serious work was undertaken. 

The paper of Mr. Marsh, as read by Mr. Hooper, 
pointed out that a complete compilation had been made 
of the various articles manufactured by the lumber in- 
dustry, which had been made by the joint committee of 
the various railroad rate associations and that in June 
of this year the joint committee had submitted a tenta- 
tive lumber classification, which proposed a_ reclassifi- 
cation upon lumber and lumber products. In this list 
rough lumber was used as a basis, the rate on dressed 
lumber being advanced 15 percent above the present 
lumber rate, in addition to specifically naming the basis 
for rates on articles manufactured from lumber and 
forest products. The paper in conclusion reviewed the 
work that had been done since then, not only by the 
railroads’ rate classification people, but by the different 
lumber associations, the progress of which has been told 
from time to time in the columns of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Relative to the insurance work he pre- 
sented figures to show the accomplishments of the Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Casualty Company since the first pol- 
icy was written in November, 1912. The company now 
has a surplus of $33,000 and $43,000 has been paid 
back in dividends since its organization, he said. 

He closed his plea for codperation by saying that the 
lumber industry is affected by old problems and that by 
united efforts on the part of manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers these problems can be solved for the good 
of all. 

George Wilson Jones, of Chicago, secretary of the 
Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, outlined different phases ot the work being done 
by the State organization. He told the retailers that 
the legal and traffic departments more than paid for 
their annual dues. With larger dues, he said, the asso- 
ciation could accomplish greater results, but notwith- 
standing this some of the members complained that the 





does were excessive. He said that he hoped to be able 
to educate these members and said that aleady much 
good had been done, as witnessed by the increase of 
membership this year. 





ANOTHER BROADSIDE AGAINST WOOD. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 29.—The Harvard-Yale football 
game may not be played at the Harvard stadium this 
year as the result of an ultimatum issued yesterday by 
Building Commissioner Patrick O’Hearn, of Boston, 
that he will not permit any temporary stands to be built 
of wood. In former years, since the concrete stadium 
was erected, for the ‘‘big games’’ additional seatiyg 
room has been provided for about 10,000 or 15,000 
spectators by putting up temporary stands of stout tim- 
bers and planks. Firemen are on duty and every pre- 
caution is taken so that there is no possible danger of 
fire. : 

The Harvard football management dislikes the idea 
of spending many thousand dollars to put up permanent 
concrete and steel stands which would be wanted only 
for one or possibly two games during the year, besides 
ruining the artistic appearance of the present stadium 
and soldiers’ field. So O’Hearn announced yesterday 
that Harvard would have to get along with about two 
thirds of the usual seating capacity for the annual foot- 
ball game with Yale or play outside of the city of 
Boston. 

According to tradition, the Harvard-Yale game must 
be played on college property when it is the turn to 
stage it here, so the Harvard football management will 
not consider offers to play on one of the league base- 
ball fields, where there is greater seating capacity. A 
member of the city council is going to introduce an order 
at the next council meeting providing for a change of 
the fire limits in the vicinity of the stadium so that the 
Harvard boys can put up their wood temporary. stands 
despite Building Commissioner O’Hearn’s ultimatum. 
If the order fails to carry, the Harvard-Yale game will 
be played at New Haven in the Yale bowl, although it 
is Harvard’s turn to have the game this year, and the 
transfer will mean the loss of tens of thousands of dol- 
lars for Boston. 

And all this to prevent the use of a few thousand 
feet of lumber for about two hours. 





ADJOURN MILL INSPECTION TRIP. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Sept. 27.—The committee ap 
pointed by the Yeliow Pive Sash, Door & Blind Manu- 
facturers’ Association to visit the mills, as reported 
last week, temporarily adjourned last Saturday, two 
of its members finding it necessary to return home. In 
all, twenty mills were visited during the week’s trip, 
the final stop being at the plant of the Great Southern 
Lumber Company, in Bogalusa. The tour began at Bir- 
mingham, covered several of the important sawmill cen- 
ters in Mississippi, and closed here in New Orleans. it 
wili be resumed later when the committeemen plan a trip 
to the mills west of the Mississippi. They are making 
the tour as guests of the Southern Pine Association. 

The mill inspections and exchanges of views already 
have resulted, it is understood, in benefits to both the 
interests represented. ‘That is to say, the sash, door 
and blind folks have found that a good deal of short- 
length stuff at the mills is admirably suited to their 
uses, while the mill folks have learned that a market 
can be built up for material of this kind, most of which 
has been going to the slab piles or the burners. Several 
orders have been placed with the mills already, and there 
is reason to believe that a permanent business of con- 
siderable volume will result, with savings and advan- 
tages to both mills and factories. 
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‘“Tuast Chance’”’ 
Magazine Offers 


November and December are the busiest subseription 
months and publishers therefore endeavor to secure new 
subseriptions and renewals in advance of this period as 
far as possible. We list below some special offers which 
are in force only to November 10. Any of these offers 
may be added when sending in a new or renewal sub- 
scription to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at $4 a year. 
Delineator and Everybody’s Magazine in any combination 
must be sent to the same address, but other subscriptions 
in any combination may be ordered to different addresses 
if desired: 

American Lumberman; add to any of below at...... $4.00 

Special Two-Year Offer 7 ; 
Two years’ subscription to any of the following 
$1.50 periodicals: American Magazine, Christian 
Herald, Cosmopolitan Magazine, Delineator, 
Everybody’s Magazine, Field_and Stream, Good 
Housekeeping. Harper's Bazaar, McClure’s 
Magazine, Metropolitan Magazine, Mother’s 
Magazine, Pearson's Magazine, Pictorial Review, 
World's Atvance; $3 value for... ........0.0660s050005 $2.00 


American Bo 
With Field and Stream and National Sportsman: 


REE CL ke Lp ke etheancea scoot $2.85 
Boys’ Life (the Boy Scouts’ paper) 

With Mothers’ Magazine and Pictorial Review: 

$4 value for ee chp waa Rees Ranke sso us oR $2.35 
Collier’s Weekly 

With Delineator and Everybody's (last two to 

One address); $5.50 vaiue for. .........ccscccceses $3.25 
Collier’s Weekly 

With Review of Reviews; $5.50 value for........ $3.25 
Delineator (see also under Collier’s Weekly above) 

With Everybody’s (both to one address): $3 

SES Te GGic acu o swans Sona bined sou wees oie $2.00 
Delineator 

With Everybody's (both to one 


Review of Reviews; $6 value for................. 


Everybody’s Magazine (see Weekly 
and Delineator above) 


under Collier's 
Field and Stream (see under American Boy above) 
House Beautiful 

With World’s Work: 
Little Folks 

With MecClure’s and Pictorial Review: $3.50 value 

in gencah each sone s 


$5 value for...... 


McCall’s Magazine (with one 15c pattern) 
W ith new subscription to Youth’s Companion. 
including balance of 1915 free to latter, and Com- 





panion Desk Calendar for 1916: $2.65 value (in 

addition to extended time) for................... -10 
McClure’s Magazine (see also under Little Folks above) 

With Pearson’s Magazine; $2.50 value for........ 
Mother’s Magazine (see under Boys’ Life above) 
National Sportsman (see under American Boy above) 
Pearson’s Magazine (see also under McClure’s Maga- 

zine above) 

With World’s Advance; $3 value for......:...... $2.25 
Pictorial Review (see under Boys’ Life and Little 


Folks above) 
Review of Reviews (see under Collier’s Weekly and 
and Delineator above) 


World’s Advance 
above) 


(see under Pesarson’s Magazine 

The above are limited offers; but there are over 1,000 
leading publications which authorize us to quote you a 
price lower than the regular subscription price; becaus: 
the clerical labor of receiving, entering and acknowl 
edging a single subscription is greatly reduced when 
they are assembled by clearing agencies and forwarded 
to the publisher in quantity lots. 

There are nearly 800 publications which also make spe- 
cial clubbing rates in combination with other papers; and 
we can give our readers the benefit of these in combination 
with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In such clubs the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is always figured at its full price: 
the saving to you is in the subscription of the other 
publications, whick we are able to get for you at a 
reduced price; but by sending in a new subscription or 
renewal to one of these other publications when renew- 
ing or subscribing for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a 
material reduction on the other publication may he se- 
cured. For instance, the $3 Review of Reviews (whose 
war articles are attracting especial attention at this 
time) may be secured with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
at $5.50 for the two before November 10: after that at 
$5.75, 

You can save money by sending your other subscrip- 
tions with your subscription to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, besides the convenience. Send your list for prompt 
quotation. On renewals it does not matter if you don’t 
know the expiration date; we will take care of that. 

A subscription to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN or other 
publication is a most appropriate Christmas present. It 
lasts through the entire year while a tov is soon broken 
and a book soon read. For the juniors there are such 
papers as American Boy, Boys’ Life (the Boy Scouts’ 
paper), Youth’s Companion, ete.; for girls and young 
women many special publications, and any variety of 
course for grown-ups. Most publishers have specially 
designed cards which they send at the proper time to 
announce such gifts and the name of the giver. 


American Lumberman 
481 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


DISCUSS RATE MATTERS AND TRADE EXTENSION. — 





North Carolina Pine Association in Monthly Meeting Opposes Reclassification— Commitee 
Appointed to Confer With Box Manufacturers. 





NorFo.k, VA., Sept. 27.—While the attendance at the 
monthly meeting of the North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion held here September 23 at the Monticello Hotel was 
not as large as expected, most of the ‘‘old guard’’ were 
on hand. The meeting was called to order promptly at 
11 a. m. by President O’Berry, of Goldsboro, N. C., and 
Secretary Roper instructed to read the minutes of the 
last meeting. These were approved. 

The first subject brought up was the report of the 
special committee on trade extension. Chairman Gerrans 
said he had gone into this matter very thoroughly at 
previous meetings and there was little he could add 
except that he would like to see the association make an 
adequate contribution to the support of this work being 
done by the National association. Because of the small 
attendance no definite action was taken in the matter. 
The secretary was instructed to inform the membership 
by cireular letter of the work being done and urge all 
to attend the next meeting prepared to vote to an appro- 
priation, the amount generally specified being $2,500 
annually. 

A letter was next read from President Downman, of 
the National association, regarding codperating with 
the Tariff Commission League in its efforts to remove 
the tariff from politics. The meeting went on record as 
being heartily in favor of the work of the league. 

The most important matter on the program to be 
discussed was the reclassification of lumber rates as 
recently proposed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the railroads. Charles Hill, chairman of the 
special committee to attend the conference of lumber- 
men in Chicago, stated that the Chicago meeting con- 
sisted of over 100 men, representing different branches 
of the lumber industry from all over the United States. 
Considerable thought was given to the matter by those 
present and after some lively discussions the meeting 
went on record mainly as against reclassification, differ- 
entiating between rough and dressed and also as to 
value. A committee of twenty-three was appointed to 
consider the answers made by the various sections of the 
country to the seventeen questions propounded in a 
recent circular of the commission. Answers to the vari- 
ous questions in which the lumbermen are especially in- 
terested were read to the meeting by Mr. Hill and were 
accepted with a few minor changes. These will be pub- 
lished later on. The one main thought in the answers 
and also the strong opinion of the meeting was that no 
higher rates should be charged on dressed lumber than 


on rough and rates should not be affected by the viilue 
of the goods shipped. 

Secretary Roper next called the attention of the meet- 
ing to the recent advances made by carriers out of 
Norfolk and also their southern connections in lumber 
rates to the Buffalo and Pittsburgh territory in aidi- 
tion to the recent authorized advance of 5 percent al- 
lowed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, Mr, 
Roper declared that protest had been made to the com- 
mission against the advance and request made that the 
tariffs be suspended. 

Consideration was given to the ‘‘ Practical Molding 
Book,’’ recently adopted by the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and which it desired the 
pine people also to adopt. A committee was appointed 
to consider the matter and report to the next meeting. 

During the discussion and handling of several routine 
matters the importance of the members having goods 
shipped to them in wooden boxes was again emphasized, 
Several members signified their intention of stamping 
their orders to this effect in the future and all were 
urged to do so. 

The election of delegates to attend the convention of 
the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association to be held 
in Savannah, Ga., November 9 to 12 resulted in the fol- 
lowing appointments: George T. Leach, Washington, 
N. C.; Charles Hill, New York, N. Y.; G. J. Cherry, 
Charleston, 8. C., and J. L. Camp, Franklin, Va. In 
connection with this meeting it was deemed advisable to 
hold the next meeting of the pine association just prior 
to the waterways convention so as to allow the mem- 
bers to attend both meetings. The pine association will 
hold its next meeting in Georgetown, S. C., on Novem- 
ber 9, although this date is tentative. 

In pursuance to a resolution passed at the joint ses- 
sion of the pine manufacturers and box manufacturers 
held at Atlantic City, N. J., in August, President 
O’Berry appointed a committee of three, consisting of 
A. R. Turnbull, John M. Gibbs and J. L. Camp, to 
confer with a similar committee from the box associa- 
tion on matters pertaining to their business so that 
ways and means mutually helpful to both industries may 
be devised. A conference of the two committees is 
expected to be held at an early date. 

As no other business was brought before the meeting 
for discussion, it adjourned at 1:45 p. m., and the mem- 
bers and their guests were served with a delightful 
luncheon in the private dining room adjoining. 





CHICAGO LUMBERMEN DISCUSS RECLASSIFICATION. 





Questions Propounded by Interstate Commission and Answered by Association’s Committee 
Given Serious Consideration—The Final Reply Left to Directors. 





The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago held a 
meeting in its rooms in the Lumber Exchange and dis- 
cussed the reclassification of lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts as proposed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, on Tuesday, September 28. The meeting was 
preceded by an enjoyable luncheon. 

A. Fletcher Marsh, chairman of the traffic committee, 
read the questions propounded by the commission and 
the answers that had been prepared by the committee, 
and briefly outlined a history of traffic matters, which 
was followed by a discussion by several members of 
the association. 


Regarding question No. 6 and its answer E. A. Thorn- 
ton said he was curious to know what caused the com- 
mittee to put a basis of 20 percent differentiation be- 
tween the value of transportation service on rough lum- 
ber and on dressed lumber; that is, how they arrived at 
the conclusion that 20 percent is a fair differentiation 
between the cost of transportation of the two classes. 


Murdock MacLeod questioned the necessity for mak- 
ing any distinction between rough lumber and the plan- 
ing mill product, saying that he believed it would be 
a mistake to draw the line on rough lumber and put 
the product of the planing mill, sash, doors, blinds ete. 
in the same class, because the product of lumber be- 
longs more in the product of the sawmil! than it does 
in that of the sash and door factory. 


President Pope called on F. T. Boles to answer the 
questions of Mr. Thornton and Mr. MacLeod. Mr. 
Boles said in this proposition all parties had to be con- 
sidered—the manufacturer, the consumer and the car- 
rier. Tables compiled in his office showed that the 
carriers received a much larger revenue out of the 
rough stock than they did out of dressed stock, hence 
are able to make a lower rate. He said it was not the 
intention of the committee to advocate a higher rate 
on anything. By taking these tables as a basis it had 
arrived at a difference of at least 20 percent, and the 
committee believed that the railroad could make just 
as much money hauling rough lumber with the mini- 
mums which the rough lumber necessarily carries as 
they can now on dressed lumber. He said the com- 
mittee had to take some figure and in its deliberations 
arrived at 20 percent as being about as near a correct 
estimate as it could determine. It considered southern 
yellow pine principally as a basis and as constituting 
a dividing line between the North and the West; that 
a difference of 20 percent in the rates on lumber from 





the North does not amount to so much, but a difference 
of 20 percent from the Coast amounts to a great deal, 
and from the South it amounts to considerable. 

At this point Mr. Thornton asked Mr. Boles if he 
would advocate the minimum on car shipments of rough 
lumber, to which Mr. Boles replied that as a trading 
point he would. He said statistics compiled from 67,000 
cars of hardwood showed that the minimum could be 
very conveniently and very materially raised and that 
the lumber interests as a whole could be well served by 
increasing the minimum on rough lumber. 

Mr. Thornton asked if it would not be desirable to 
make a definition as to what is waste and what is mill 
trimmings. Mr. Boles said the committee had discussed 
that point at length, as to how far it could go. Many 
tentative propositions had been presented and an equal 
number of objections. The committee tried to answer 
the questions for the commission, not in a complicated 
form and not with reference to any section or set of 
institutions, or any particular line of trade, but in the 
broader sense. It declares it could prove in the lum- 
bermen’s case, if given an opportunity, that rough 
lumber can be transported, in the manner in which it 
is transported, cheaper than the dressed product. 

H. H. Hettler said that he had studied this ques- 
tion for seven or eight years and had discussed it many 
times with railroad men; that his views were clearly set 
forth in an article that appeared in the last issue of 
The Nation’s Business, a periodical published by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, entitled 
‘“What is Wrong With the Lumber Business?’’ He 
said his answer to that question would be ‘‘ Wasteful- 
ness.’?’ He then read extensively from the article 
and quoted from a speech recently delivered by Arthur 
D. Little before the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, which showed, he said, how thinking 
men have given this subject much careful study. 

President Pope said this matter had resolved itself, 
as the committee thought it would, into the one ques- 
tion raised by Messrs. Thornton and MacLeod. He 
said it was a question of great importance to lumber- 
men and requested W. M. Hopkins to speak briefly from 
the standpoint of the hardwood lumbermen. 

Mr. Hopkins said that the only thing he could add 
was that the hardwood division of the association had 
met and discussed this question of the difference be 
tween the rate on dressed lumber and rough lumber. 
It was the opinion of one or two members of that 
division that the difference in the rate should be more 
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than 20 percent on account of hardwood, oak particu- 
lariy, shifting in the cars and causing damage to the 
equipment, but the answers to the questions were 
fi.ally unanimously endorsed, the members saying that 
they would put this matter up to the commission, as- 
suming that they were broad-gaged business men and 
would sift the matter out justly. 

\ir. MacLeod stated certain objections to putting 
the product of the planing mill in the same class as 
the product of the sash and door factory, rather than 
in the class of the product of the sawmill. He said 
he would like to see a change made in the recommenda- 
tion of the committee, making the classification not so 
proad as it is made by the committee, and that he 
would like to see the product of the planing mill classed 
with the product of the sawmill, 

Mr. Thornton said he thought it would be entirely 
safe for the association to leave the adjustment of 
this question with the directors, who are competent and 
represent all divisions, and suggested that .any ob- 
jections on the part of any members be written out 
and sent to the directors. 

A motion then prevailed that the entire mattter 
be left to the directors of the association for final 
action. 

In reply to a question as to what percent of lumber 
shipped is dressed and what percent is rough lumber, 
Mr. Marsh said that no data on that subject have ever 


been compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
by the railroads or the lumbermen, and none except 
by certain industries. He said southern yellow pine 
manufacturers ship 75 to 85 percent of their entire out- 
put as dressed lumber, the remainder of their output 
being mixed carload lots; that the hardwood lumbermen 
ship 90 to 95 percent of their product as rough lumber. 

Mr. Marsh said that the Pacific coast lumbermen 
have asked to have rough lumber, dressed lumber, sash, 
doors, blinds and absolutely everything on the same 
rate basis and in the same classification, which he be- 
lieved would hurt the northern States much more than 
the proposition being considered now. 

President Pope thanked all of the members present 
for the interesting way in which they had handled mat- 
ters presented. He said he hoped that all would study 
the answers suggested by the committee and, if they 
did, would undoubtedly regard the report of the com- 
mittee as fair and equitable. 

Mr. Thornton called for a vote of all of the members. 
He said they had the privilege of writing to the board 
of directors, making any suggestions which might oc- 
cur to them, and the directors will carefully consider 
everything submitted to them, not taking any action 
for a week, so that everyone will have ample time to 
consider the matter and present views for considera- 
tion. The decision of the board of directors will be 
final. 





TOLEDO BUSINESS MEN PROMOTE THE USE OF WOOD. 





All Interests Are Represented in a “‘ Build With Lumber” Meeting — Noted Speakers 
Enlighten a Large Gathering. 





ToLEDO, Ou10, Sept. 27.—The initial meeting in the 
‘‘Build With Lumber’’ campaign inaugurated by the 
trade extension department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, to be country wide in its 
efforts, was held at the Commerce Club in Toledo the 
evening of September 23 and was a splendid success, 
exceeding expectations of the members of the Toledo 
Lumbermen’s Club, to whose efforts was due the wide- 
spread local interest. 

Bankers, real estate men, loan association concerns, 
architects, contractors, were all actively interested as 
was proved by their attendance at the meeting and close 
attention to the speakers. Every bank in Toledo had 
representatives at this gathering. All the local lumber 
concerns were represented and Toledo lumbermen in the 
club and out of it are all anxious to lend a hand in the 
‘‘hoosting’’ campaign to increase the use of lumber. 

The local organization tock the meeting in hand and 
left no stone unturned to arouse the interest of every- 
body coming in actual contact with the trade and 325 
printed invitations were sent out prior to the meeting. 
A page advertisement was contracted for in the local 
newspapers in which the ‘‘ Build with Lumber’’ though: 
was centered, together with many forceful facts regard- 
ing the use of lumber for building purposes, a feature 
of which was the statement ‘‘Seventy-five percent of 
Toledo’s homes are built of lumber and this is noted as 
a eity of beautiful residences.’’ There were illustra- 
tions of beautiful Toledo homes, built of lumber, with 
their location. Toledo lumber and millwork concerns 
were represented in the remaining space by advertise- 
ments and a notice of the meeting with an invitation for 
all interested in lumber and lumber projects to be pres- 
ent at the meeting. 

A committee of prominent Toledo lumbermen acted as 
a reception committee and some fine music was provided 
by Charles Edwards, the noted Toledo cornetist, who has 
a reputation extending far outside the confines of his 
own State. 


Besides the speakers, all of whom are prominent 
throughout the lumber world, a large number of out-of- 
town visitors interested in the lumber trade were present. 
The visiting list included L. L. Barth, vice president of 
the Edward Hines Lumber Company, of Chicago; Arthur 
Stone, president of the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers of Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. Hardy, of Buffalo; Al 
Flournoy, of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Lumber Com- 
pany, of Duluth, Minn., and August Von Boecklin, presi- 
dent of the Washington Manufacturing Company, of 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Introductions were made by Warren J. Duffey, secre- 
tary of the Toledo Lumbermen’s Club and author of the 
Ohio lien law. The first speaker was E. A. Sterling, of 
the trade extension department, who chose for his topic 
‘*Service and Codperation.’’ Mr. Sterling was enthusi- 
astically greeted by the audience and in his opening re- 
marks he paid Toledo a pretty compliment for starting 
the educational movement in the interest of lumber and 
‘umber products. Mr. Sterling’s address was well re- 
ceived and was an effective and clever intermingling of 
startling facets and interesting knowledge entertainingly 
‘imparted. He made a point of the fact that the lumber 
industry has been a bit drowsy while those handling 
‘ther materials not so well known as lumber have had to 
‘tir up the people’s interest because they handled a 
product but little known, ‘‘while everybody knows and 
ias always known a lot about lumber.’’ He scoffed 
‘t the idea that any lumber famine was imminent or pos- 
sible in this country. He declared that lumbermen are 
‘or conservation but also pointed out the fact that ‘‘as 
prices go down conservation goes down.’’ He declared: 
‘‘If we are to have conservation it must be made profit- 
ble to conserve.’’? Mr. Sterling dwelt quite forcibly on 
ine subject of insurance rates and fire protection. He 
admitted the necessity for slow-burning materials but 
said: ‘The wooden shingle has been made a target,’’ 


and read the following statistics from the Toledo fire 
reports: Losses from reof fires in 1910 were less than 
1 percent. On 385 buildings of wooden construction fire 
losses were $55,569.88, while fire loses from ninety-six 
brick and other fire retardent buildings were $256,272.93. 
The average loss for each wooden building from fire was 
$144; average loss for each building of brick, stone ete., 
was $266.90. The percert of loss from wooden construc- 
tion buildings was 17% percent and from brick and 
stone constructed buildings 82% percent. ‘‘ Fire losses,’’ 
declared Mr. Sterling, ‘‘are caused not so much by the 
character of the structure as by individual carelessness 
or by the character of the contents.’’ 

The interstices between the speeches were filled in by 
music. W. A. Phelps, secretary of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers, who is on a_ 6,000-mile 
automobile trip through Ohio visiting every lumber 
yard in the State and giving illustrated talks to dealers 
relative to the advertising and merchandizing of lumber, 
was present with his stereopticon views and gave an ex- 
tremely interesting talk. Mr. Phelps had striking pic- 
tures taken of the great Edison fire showing how the con- 
crete ‘‘fireproof’’ structure, on which it was considered 
unnecessary to carry insurance, became a roaring furnace 
destroying with its fiery breath everything within its 
confines. The pictures showed other supposedly fire- 
proof structures and the gutting accomplished by fire 
within a few moments and then showed illustrations of 
like structures of wooden construction whose contents 
were comparatively little damaged following a similar 
fire, and also illustrating the ease with which such build- 
ings can be repaired. Illustrations showing the long- 
evity of wood were included. 


Timber Expert Talks. 


Prof. Hermann von Schrenk, consulting timber en- 
gineer, spoke of the ‘‘Uses of Wood.’’ He dwelt upon 
the necessity to hold wood in proper respect and advo- 
eated the proper conservation of the material. Dr. von 
‘Schrenk gave an interesting statement relative to what 
the New York Central Lines are doing for conservation 
of cross ties and produced a section of red oak which had 
been treated at the creosoting plant of the railroad at 
Air Line Junction in Toledo. He pointed out that red 
oak ties untreated are comparatively short lived but that 
after being treated they will last twenty years. He ad- 
vocated the use by farmers of rapid growing native 
timbers for posts, after creosoting in a simple home made 
plant that will cost little more than $2. 

August von Boecklin, president of the Washington 
Manufacturing Company, of Tacoma, Wash., who was 
present, was also asked to make some remarks. He spoke 
principally of the durability of wood. He told of a 
cedar tree in his home State more than 300 years old 
and the wood still sound. He told of visiting the scene 
of the great San Francisco conflagration and seeing the 
granite buildings crumbled and steel writhed and twisted 
under the influence of fire.. He declared: ‘‘There is 
no such thing as a fireproof material,’’ but thought there 
might be such a thing as fire prevention and accident 
prevention. He told of a railroad accident in which the 
wooden cars held up, while the steel came out in bad 
shape, and advocated the elimination of the accidents. 
He made a plea for a closer codperation between the 
manufacturers and dealers and attempted to show 
wherein some misunderstandings arose between the two 
because of the vast distances between them in actual 
miles. He also declared that there was no danger of a 
timber shortage. 

Prof. Chas. E. Paul, of the Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chieago, delivered an interesting address on 
‘¢Overlooked Advantages in Wood Construction,’’ the 
principal points in which were printed in last week’s is- 
sue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Cider and doughnuts topped off the entertainment in 
pleasing fashion and a pieasant social time was enjoyed 
at which the various subjects were informally discussed. 





Announcement. 





We have now ad- 
ded a Colored Sur- 
face to the highest 
grade Asphalt shingle 
ever produced 


NEPONSET 
Shingles 


double width, built- 
up, heavy butt, are 
now being made with 
a surfacing of red 
crushed - slate, 


The standard gray 
surface shingle will 
be continued as be- 
fore. 


Write for prices of the 
new colored shingle. 





Also send for special 
offer NePonseT Wall 
Board for dealers’ use. 











BIRD & SON 


ESTABLISHED 1795 
East Walpole, Mass. 


New York Chicago Washington San Francisco 
Canadian Plant and Office, Hamilton, Ont. 


COUPON 


BIRD & SON, Dept. A, 


East Walpole, Mass., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen:— 





Please send me prices and in- 
formation on new Neponset 
Colored Shingle. 

















Name rae 


Address 
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100,000,000 FEET 
—OF— 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


AMOUNT AND KINDS: 106,000,000 feet 
B. M., more or less, of sugar pine, yellow pine, 
Douglas fir, white fir and incense cedar timber, 
approximately 60 per cent pine. 

LOCATION: Within the Plumas National 
Forest, California, in Townships 24 N., Rs. 8 and 
9 E., and Townships 25 N., Rs. 8 and 9 E., M. D. 
M., within the watersheds of Snake Lake, Smith 
Lake, Wahponsie Creek and Spanish Creek, with- 
in the Meadow Valley Unit. 

STUMPAGE PRICES: Lowest rates consid- 
ered, $3.25 per M for sugar pine, $2.60 per M 
for yellow pine, 80 cents per M for Douglas fir 
and 50 cents per M for white fir and incense 
cedar, live timber, and $1.00 per M for yellow 
pine and sugar pine, dead timber. Rates to be 
adjusted every five years. 

DEPOSIT: With bid $2,000, to apply on pur- 
chase price if bid is accepted, or refunded if re- 
jected. Ten per cent may be retained as forfeit 
if the contract and bond are not executed within 
the required time. 

FINAL DATE FOR BIDS: Sealed bids will 
be received by the District Forester, San Fran- 
cisco, California, up to and including November 
4, 1915. 

The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 

Before bids are submitted full information 
concerning the character of the timber, condi- 
tions of sale, deposits, and the submission of 
bids should be obtained from the District For- 
ester, San Francisco, California, or the Forest 
Supervisor, Quincy, California. 
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H.M.SPAIN & CO. 
SOUTHERN 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 
LAND APPRAISALS 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agenis Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all clas:es of cargo ard have 


Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 




















Lumbermen 
Can’t Know 
Too Much 


about wood 
and its uses for 
buyers these 
days are look- 
ing into values 
in a way that 
brings forth a lot 
of embarrassing ques- 
tions for the salesman who 
doesn’t know. 


LUMBE And Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG, 
gives you in condensed, every-day English just the in- 
formation you need. It’s a book of 350 pages with 59 
illustrations. Easily worth $5.00 of any lumber- $1,090 
man's money, butis sold for the low price of only Postpaid 


Order Today From 
American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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ASSOCIATIONS DISCUSS BUSINESS PROBLEMS. 





Hardwood Men Plan Stand on Reclassification — Proposed Traffic Bureau to Include Lu.n- 
ber and Allied Lines Only—Will Exploit Pine at County Fairs. 





SELL ‘‘BUCKEYE’’ IN OHIO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 830.—The report of hardwood 
sales for August recently issued by Secretary Weller 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, contains 
tor the first time in months a sale of ‘‘buckeye’’ lum- 
ber for the Cincinnati district. This is the more widely 
known ‘‘horse chestnut.’’ This sale was of but one 
ear of 4/4 log run from an eastern mill, at $22.50. 
Much heavier snipments of this lumber are made from 
the East, from the Philadelphia territory and through 
New Jersey, and 4/4 FAS is quoted as high as $40. This 
is about on a par with the native plain chestnut. 





RECLASSIFICATION OF LUMBER IS OPPOSED. 


SINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 24.—The board of directors 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States held an all day session yesterday in this 
city. This was a special meeting called to hear the 
report of the committee which represented the association 
at the recent Chicago conference on reclassification of 
lumber. This committee consisted of F. R. Gadd, of 
Chicago, who also was chosen to represent the associa- 
tion on the general conference committee; B. F. Dul- 
weber, of Cincinnati; W. E. Weakly, of Columbus, Ohio, 
and W. E. Daleney, of Lexington, Ky. The other mem- 
bers of the committee present were President J. H. Him- 
melberger, of Cape Girardeau, Mc.; B. B. Burns, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.; R. L. Hutchinson, Huntington, W. Va.; 
Clinton Crane, Cincinnati; R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss. ; 
Thomas W. Fry, St. Louis, representing G. E. W. 
Luehrmann and J. W. Mayhew, representing W. M. Rit- 
ter, of Columbus, Ohio. 

The sessions began at 10 o’clock, and continued 
until almost midnight. The questions submitted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission were taken up seriatum 
and answers to them were formulated, every phase of the 
proposed reclassification of lumber and the proposed re- 
adjustment of freight rates being discussed in detail. 

It was decided not to make the conclusions of the board 
publie for the present, as the committee has been author- 
ized to concede certain modifications of the answers when 
the whole matter again comes before the general com- 
mittee named by President R. H. Downman, of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who was 
chairman of the Chicago conference. As a whole, how- 
ever, the committee agreed not to make any radical 
change without putting the question again before the 
board, although it was the sentiment that it is desired 
to have full codperation of the various lumber interests 
of the country in the fight before the commission. 

A broad declaration was made against any reclassifica- 
tion of lumber that distinguishes between rough and 
manufactured, the opinion being that they should remain 
as now classified. The committee also was directed to 
take a firm stand against any change that would result 
in an inerease of freight rates, it being claimed that lum- 
ber now is bearing its full proportion of the freight 
burden. Secretary Weller was instructed to call enother 
meeting to be held in this city November 20 for regular 
business. This meeting, which will substitute the regular 
October quarterly meeting, will be the last this year. 





TRAFFIC BUREAU PLANS ARE MODIFIED. 


LovuIsvILLE, Ky., Sept. 29.—Plans for the proposed 
traffic bureau which lumbermen have been working on for 
several months have been changed somewhat, to cover 
only lumber and allied lines, such as boxes, furniture, 
millwork ete., instead of a general bureau to serve all 
of the shipping interest of the city., The smaller scope 
of the bureau will make it easier to organize, less ex- 
pensive to maintain and will also probably insure _bet- 
ter service to the members. A special meeting of the 
Louisville Hardwood Club at the Seelbach Hotel last 
Tuesday night was devoted to a discussion of the bureau, 
and the matter will be taken up at the next meeting for 
further consideration. Roscoe Willett, of the W. R. 
Willett Lumber Company and the Parkland Sawmill 
Company, has been appointed a member of the special 
committee which has the proposition in hand. J. Van 
Norman, a local attorney who has specialized in lumber 
traffic cases, is also interested, and may arrange to coop- 
erate with the lumbermen in the establishment of the 
bureau. 





TO ADVERTISE AT COUNTY FAIRS. 


New ORLEANS, La., Sept. 27—The Southern Pine 
Association has under way the organization of a cam- 
paign to advertise the merits of southern yellow pine 
at the county fairs to be held during the coming season. 
J. E. Pangborn, who will have charge of this new 
publicity enterprise—which is believed to be absolutely 
unique, so far as the lumber industry is concerned— 
took charge of his new duties today and will have under 
his direction a field force of eight picked men. 

The plan originated with W. H. Sullivan, chairman of 
the association’s trade extension committee and a thor- 
ough believer in the value of intelligent and progressive 
publicity. Its purpose is to reach the lumber con- 
sumers direct—particularly the farmers—who attend the 
annual fairs in their respective counties. Active codp- 
eration of the retail lumber dealers is being sought, 
and though the first letters on the subject were sent 
out to them only two days ago several responses were 


received today, all of them favoring the project and 
pledging active support. 

The county fair season is so near at hand that there 
will be no time to organize extensive southern yellow 
pine exhibits in number sufficient to ‘‘eover’’ all of the 
fairs, but two such exhibits are being prepared. They 
will be ready within the next three weeks and probaly 
will be sent to the big fairs at Dallas and Mobiie. 
Southern yellow pine will be ‘‘boosted’’ at the eounty 
fairs through the distribution of literature explainiug 
its qualities and superiority for specific uses. There 
will be, for example, attractive and effective booklets 
on ‘‘silos’? and on other farm structures, with working 
plans ete. Where local lumber dealers have booths at 
the fairs, it is hoped to arrange for the distribution of 
the southern yellow pine literature through their agency. 
The publicity matter will be carefully prepared to at- 
tract the attention of the fair-goers and to win their 
interest. 

The campaign, as now planned, is to be carried into 
twenty-odd States—Arkansas, Alabama, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Kansas, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, 
Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 
About 150 fairs have already been listed for attention, 
so that the number of consumers to be reached direct by 
this novel publicity plan will run up into six or seven 
figures. With comparatively few exceptions the folks 
who attend county fairs are lumber-using folk and it 
is confidently believed that the submission of the case 
for southern yellow pine direct to such an audience will 
popularize it and produce a larger demand for the wood 
—to the benefit of the retailers who help in the cam- 
paign as well as that of the manufacturers whose associ 
ation 1s organizing it. 








TELLS NEED OF STANDARDIZATION. 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States has put into pamphlet form and is dis- 
tributing the text of a recent article by Roger W. Bab- 
son on ‘‘Standardization in Codperation.’’ The initial 
paragraph of Mr. Babson’s article, which indicates the 
tenor of the article, is as follows: 


When an association has first established a central bureau 
to which all members report past prices and statistics on pro- 
duction, shipments and stocks, the next step should be stan- 
dardization. Many associations have already standardized 
their cost systems. Those who have not either have a non- 
competitive business or they have not yet waked up, and in 
nine cases out of ten are probably losing ground steadily. 
It is not sufficient for you alone to know your costs; it is 
very much to your advantage to have all other competitors 
figure their costs correctly. A man who does not know his 
costs ‘“‘muddies the water” for those who do, because while 
he will finally go bankrupt and thus be eliminated, still his 
competition is disastrous while it lasts; and even if he is 
eliminated some other person is likely to take his place. 

The writer cites an instance of the efforts of a man- 
ufacturer to educate his competitors to the advantages 
of standardization and advances arguments strongly in 
favor of standardization of cost systems and of grades 
and recommends that it be extended into buying and 
selling contracts, freight allowances, discounts, terms 
of payment, sizes of packages ete. He commends such 
standardization to all associations, saying on this point 
and concluding his article with the following: 

We strongly urge that you start at once on this work of 
standardization. Have your association immediately appoint 
a committee, or committees, to report in one month with 
definite recommendations. Don't let the work drag. The 
trouble with long established associations is that they are 
often in a rut. f your association is asleep or in a rut, 
take vigorous steps to wake up the members and to get them 
moving along. with the procession. In newly formed associ- 
ations the members are more progressive, but if your associ 
ation can be kept alive its age may not be against it. 





RETAILERS MAKE MERRY AS WHOLESALERS’ 
GUESTS. 


Sr. JosEPH, Mo., Sept. 27.—The seventh annual enter- 
tainment for the retail lumbermen of northwestern Mis- 
souri was held here last Thursday by the wholesalers of 
this section. The entire afternoon and evening was de- 
voted to the program, which consisted entirely of enter- 
tainment features. About 150 lumber merchants and 
their wives attended. 

The first feature of the program was a meeting ot 
the retail dealers at the Elks’ Club. J. R. Moorehead, 
secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
spoke to the retailers about the red cedar shingle con 
ditions on the west Coast, where he spent several week~ 
this summer. Mr. Moorehead told of the business 
methods used by the shingle manufacturers and gave the 
retailers some valuable hints about the buying of 
shingles. - 

At 2:30 o’clock the lumbermen attended the fashion 
show staged at the Auditorium and found much of 
interest there. Following this tickets were given to the 
visitors to the various picture theaters in St. Joseph and 
at 6:30 o’elock they reunited and sat down to a sever 
course dinner at the St. Francis Hotel. Mr. Moorehea: 
was toastmaster and 5-minute speeches were made by 
W. J. Adams, for the wholesalers; J. H. Byrnes, for the 
salesmen; W. E. Robinson, for the St. Joseph dealers, 
and P. C. Trapp, for the retailers. Following the din 
ner the guests were entertained at the Crystal Theater. 

The gathering was one of the most enjoyable of the 
annual events given at St. Joseph by the wholesalers 
The guests were more numerous than usual and the 
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veneral feeling of optimism was plainly apparent. The 
jimber wholesalers who were hosts at the entertainment 
included the following: 


yrne-Renfro Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo.; Chi- 
eaeo Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo.; A. L. Clark Lum- 
her Company, Glenwood, Ark.; Thomas 8S. Dennis, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Lumber Company, 
jonner, La.; Duncan Lumber & Shingle Company, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Fordyce Lumber Company, Fordyce, Ark.; Leidigh 
& Uavens Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo.; Louisiana 
Red Cypress Company, New Orleans, La.; Lyon Cypress Lum- 
her Company, Garyville, La.; Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lum- 
per Company, Omaha, Neb.; M. M. Riner Lumber Company, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Vacherie Cypress Company, New Orleans, 
La.: J. H. Ward, St. Joseph, Mo. 





ORGANIZE NEW BRANCH OF SAFETY COUNCIL. 

Tacoma, WASH., Sept. 25.—Following a visit this 
week to Tacoma of Lew Russell Palmer of Pittsburgh, 
vice president of the National Safety Council, prelimin- 
ury steps were taken to organize a branch of that body 
in this city. At a meeting at the Commercial Club at- 
tended by representatives of some of the leading indus- 
tries of the city, Superintendent of Schools Geiger, aad 
Clarence Parker, member of the State Industrial Insur- 
ance Commission, Mr. Palmer made an address setting 
forth the objects of the council to promote safety not 
only among employees of industrial plants but among 
school children as well, Afterward, on motion of Ever- 
ett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
her Company, Commissioner Parker was authorized to 
appoint a committee to prepare details and get a char- 
ter for a Tacoma council. The committee was named to 
include George S. Long, secretary and manager of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, who was among those 
present at the meeting, and H. G. Winsor, of the Tacoma 
Street Railway Company, and B. W. Sawyer of the Em- 
ployers’ Association of Washington. An organization 
meeting will be held as soon as the data and blanks 
necessary arrive. 


COMING ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES. 


Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manufac- 
turers Will Discuss Publicity Plans. 





October 19—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Live Oak, 
Fla. Monthly meeting. 


October 19, 20—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
San Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 


October 19, 20.—Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Fall meeting. 


October 20—American Forestry Association. Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Special 
meeting. 


October 20-22—National Implement & Vehicle Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 


October 21-23—Pacific Logging Congress, San Francisco, Cal. 
Annual meeting. 


October 26—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Fall meeting. 


October 25-27—Southern Logging Association, Hotel Grune- 
wald, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 


November 5—Manufacturing Association of Woodworking 
Mills of Philadelphia, Bingham Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual meeting. 


November 9—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ 
Association, Atlanta, Ga. Annual meeting. 


Feb. 21-28—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Na- 
tional Guard Armory, Portland. Ore. Annual meeting. 


~ 


WEST COAST MANUFACTURERS TO MEET. 

Tacoma, WasH., Sept. 25.—The Washington branch 
of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
will hold its next meeting in Tacoma Friday, October 1. 








FALL MEETING OF NORTHERN MANUFAC. 
TURERS. 


OsHKosH, Wis., Sept. 28.—The fall meeting of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has been definitely set by the board of directors for 
October 26 at Hotel Pfister in Milwaukee. The program 
has not yet been made out but it will follow the general 
plan of the previous two meetings at Madison and Osh- 
kosh in having the chairmen of the different committees 
preside while subjects under their direction are discussed 
by the members from the floor. It is expected that much 
of the time will be devoted to the discussion of the pub- 
licity campaign as propounded by the bureau of promo- 
tion and as outlined at a special meeting a fortnight ago 
at Milwaukee when the boosting of hemlock and white 
cedar shingles came into prominence. With that end in 
view M. P. McCullough, of Wausau, chairman of the pro- 
motion bureau, has been here this week in conference 
with O. T. Swan, the association secretary, to outline 
further the subject matter to be presented at the meeting 
and to advance plans for the advertising campaign 
launched at their recent Milwaukee session. 





O. T. Swan returned last Monday to his desk in the 
office of the secretary of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association after an enforced 
absence of three weeks while confined to the hospital 
following an operation for appendicitis. 





F. W. Ducker, traffic manager of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, was at 
Wausau this week in conference with the representatives 
of the Central Traffic Association and independent ship- 
pers concerning the hearing to be held before representa- 
tives of the Interstate Commerce Commission in this city 
October 20 on freight rates for lumber from points in 
Wisconsin to points in Iowa and Minnesota. The carriers 
propose to discontinue joint through rates but pending 
the hearing the proposed abandonment has been sus- 
pended by the commission. 





PLANS OF THE LUMBER CLUBS 


Eastern Bodies to Banquet—Home Coming 
Meeting for St. Louis. 


TO GIVE RECEPTION AND BANQUET. 


PittsBuRGH, Pa., Sept. 27.—At the first meeting of 
the season of 1915-16 in the Fort Pitt Hotel members 
of the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club decided to hold 
a reception and banquet with their wives and friends as 
honor guests. The date for the event has not been 
decided upon, but it will be held early in December. The 
meeting was presided over by Charles H. Bruckmann, 
president of the organization. A musical program by a 
quartet and a luncheon featured the meeting. 





NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN DISCUSS WINTER 
PLANS. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 28.—An enthusiastic meet- 
ing of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club was held Satur- 
day in the private dining room of the Commercial Club. 
President Charles E. Hunt, who was in the city for the 
first time since the summer vacation period ended, was 
in the chair and his presence served to bring forward 
much discussion over winter plans. 

Considerabie routine business was transacted and 
while no definite announcements were made as to the 
plans of the club for the meetings to be held during the 
winter months, it is a consensus that no deviation will 
be made from the luncheon hour, 

Following the meeting considerable trading was done 
on the floor. 





TO HOLD HOMECOMING MEETING. 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 29.—The entertainment com- 
mittee of the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis has ar- 
ranged for a banquet to take place at the Mercantile 
Club Wednesday evening, October 20. The banquet 
will be called the ‘‘Home Coming Meeting of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club,’’? and Chairman Julius Seidel says there 
will be several unique features introduced during the 
banquet. 





ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES. 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 29.—Another meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange will be held at the rooms of 
the exchange October 5 to consider the matter of re- 
classification of lumber. 





All the signatures have been secured to the revised 
rules and by-laws of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 
Louis and today the attorney for the exchange filed with 
the St. Louis circuit court an application for a decree 
of amended articles of incorporation. When this is 
done the greater Lumbermen’s Exchange will be 
launched. 





ANNOUNCES FINAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 27.—The office and entertain- 
ment committee of the Lumbermen’s Exchange has an- 
nounced that final arrangements have been made for the 
October meeting, which will be held on Thursday, the 
eighth, at 3 o’clock, and immediately after the meeting 
the members will proceed by auto to the White Marsh 
Valley Country Club, where a dinner will be served at 
seven, and an entertainment will follow. 





GOVERNMENT SEEKS INFORMATION. 


New York, Sept. 28.—The National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association upon request of the Department 
of Commerce of the United States is circularizing its 
members with a view of investigating prevalent lumber 
conditions created by the European war and affecting 
adversely the foreign movement of lumber. E. F. 
Perry, secretary, has sent a letter to the members en- 
gaged in foreign trade with the request that they sub- 
mit details of instances where their efforts to secure 
ocean freight have been hampered and the causes there- 
of. It is reported that there have been numerous cases 
where shipments have been refused ocean space, or where 
other requirements were so strict as practically to cut 
out the business altogether. Correspondence in this 
matter will be handled confidentially, both by the asso- 
ciation and the Department of Commerce. 

The bureau of information of the association is also 
issuing another pamphlet to its members containing a 
number of legal opinions based on transactions which 
the members have had in connection with the colles- 
tions of claims «nd other legal matters. Some of the 
questions considered are those of ‘‘acceptance based on 
using part of carload shipment,’’ ‘‘ buyer exercises right 
of inspection at his expense,’’ ‘‘handling lumber re- 
fused on arrival,’’ and ‘‘rejection of lumber must be 
prompt.’’ There is also an opinion supplementing one 
issued some time ago on ‘‘using checks sent in full set- 
tlement.’’? This feature of the association is being used 
to a very large extent in connection with the credit 
department and is one of the valuable association 
privileges. 

The transportation bureau is actively at work now 
on the question of reclassification of lumber, and the 
railroad and transportation committee is giving the mat- 
ter much thought and consideration. The association 
was represented at the Chicago conference and is now 
undertaking formulation of replies to inquiries which 
will assist in more thoroughly presenting the lumber 
side of the classification problem. 
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NOW 


Clothing 

Shoes 

Silk hose and 
Breakfast-food 


Are among the commercial by- 
products of wood. About one 
fourth of the tree goes into 
lumber. The values in the re- 
maining three-fourths are not 


known. 


Ten Years 
From Now 


Lumber may be the by-product of our 
forests. The economic changes in 
utilization developed by the meat pack- 
ing industry will be paralleled with 


wood. 


SCIENCE is discovering new values. 
ECONOMICS is eliminating waste. 
GOOD BUSINESS is solving the 


problem of utilization. 


Stumpage, bought with discrimina- 
tion, continues safe, stable, profitable. 
The present offers investment oppor- 
tunities that may never be repeated. 
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James D. Lacey & Co. 


Timberland Factors 


Since 1880. 


CHICAGO, - - 1750 McCormick Building 
PORTLAND, - - 1310 N. W. Bank Building 
SEATTLE, 1009 White Building 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business tor 
over thirty years. 
We now control and operate a number of mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON,GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 
208 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 























{ Fort Dearborn National Bank | 


Chicago, Illinois 
United States Depositary 








Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 30,000,000 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier. 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL, Vice-Pres. © CHARLES FERNALD, Asst. Cash. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
HARRY LAWTON, Mér. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E. C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E, SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mér. Bond Dept. 
Real Estate Loan Department. 
HERBERT C. ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 











\ Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets J 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


Wecarry the cost of installing. 





The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 
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1865 — 1915 
Ships Quickly 


ROPER by Rail or Water 


and has a daily output of 500,000 feet of 
Dressed and 


N.C. PINE revariitter 


Cedar Shingles, Boat Boards, Tank Plank, 
Pattern Lumber and Cross Arms. 


John L. Roper Lumber Co.,°Vc" 








FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
taller to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 





FEDERAL COMMISSION ASSEMBLES. 


Confers Informally on Routine Matters—Not Ready 
with Announcement on Lumber Investigation. 





(By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 30.—The Federal Trade 
Commission assembled informally today for the first 
time since the members made their long tour of the 
country. The conference was largely of a routine na- 
ture, many matters being discussed. 

The individual commissioners are busily engaged in 
working up cases for hearing. These cover complaints 
of unfair practices and applications for ruling from all 
of the leading industries. A large number of cases are 
being handled in this way, preliminary work on them 
being pushed with a view to arranging a series of formal 
hearings. Not a few cases are pending in which formal 
hearings probably will not be required. 

Meinbers of the commission are well satisfied that the 
recent trip to the Pacific coast, together with the pub- 
licity given to the hearings held at various places, was a 
good thing for the commission and for the business 
interests of the country. The feeling is that business 
men and members of the commission now understand 
each other much better. The commissioners desire to 
emphasize the fact that their only purpose is to be help- 
ful to the business and commercial interests of the 
country that will have business before them. 

It is doubtful whether any announcement regarding 
the investigation of the lumber industry carried on dur- 
ing the recent trip will be made for some time. The 
reason is that in many instances witnesses were not pre- 
pared to give exact information and agreed to furnish 
it later in written form. Briefs and other data are 
coming in rapidly, but many remain to be heard from. 
To attempt to announce any findings at this time would 
be to decide the case before all of the facts were in. 
The commission aims to be of assistance to the lumber 
industry and some of its members believe that to make 
a partial report might prove hurtful rather than helpful. 

In cooperation with the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce and 
the Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture, as 
well as the United States Consular Service, the commis- 
sion will continue its inquiry into the lumber industry, 
both at home and abroad. Much highly valuable infor- 
mation already has been developed and more will be. 

There is great interest among public officials over the 
publication by President Wilson of replies sent by him 
to letters written by Powell Evans, of Philadelphia, and 
former Gov. James M. Cox, of Ohio, on the subject of 
the tariff. The disposition appears to be to believe that 
Mr. Wilson was sending out a ‘‘feeler’’ rather than 
committing himself to a general overhauling of the 
Underwood-Simmons tariff law. 

In this connection, however, it is recalled that during 
the debate in the House on the Underwood bill, Floor 
Leader Underwood boasted to Minority Leader Mann 
that the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, as 
reorganized by the Democrats, was designed to do the 
work of a tariff commission. It has since been sug- 
gested that the general powers bestowed upon the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission also give it authority to do inves- 
tigational work along this line. 

At the White House it is explained that President 
Wilson could not have had in mind a general overhaul- 
ing of the tariff at this time, since he takes the posi- 
tion that nobody can tell what is really necessary under 
the disturbed economic conditions brought about by the 
war. Furthermore, from a source close to Mr. Wilson it 
is declared that whatever is done after careful investi- 
gation by the various governmental agencies will ‘‘be 
done in the open’’ and that there will be no star cham- 
ber proceeding about it. According to this authority, 
Mr. Wilson desires first to ascertain what is necessary 
properly to protect American interests under existing 
conditions and then to ‘‘do the right thing.’’ 

It was intimated that considerable already has been 
done in the way of tariff investigations by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and that much valu- 
able information has been accumulated. 


GREAT DEMAND FROM GREECE. 


American Woods Have Proved So Satisfactory That 
Much Is Asked For—Should Send Samples. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 29.—Consul A. B. Cooke 
at Patras, Greece, has transmitted to the State Depart- 
ment a supplemental report regarding the market in 
Greece for American woods. Consul Cooke discussed the 
market conditions in Greece in reports received in April 
and July. His supplemental report states that there is 
a sharp demand for woods of various kinds on the 
markets of the Patras district, largely owing to the 
complete cutting off, for the time being at least, of 
the usual European sources of supply. Consul Cooke 
says: 

Importers have already placed considerable orders in 
the United States, and some of the first orders have 
arrived. The American woods have proved so satisfac- 
tory, so far as they have thus far reached this market, 





that there is every reason to believe they will be aie 
to take and hold the market even after the return of 
normal conditions, 

A serious handicap to the promotion of Americin 
woods just now, however, is the almost complete ignoi- 
ance of these woods on the part of the local markets. 
Until the recent importations, American woods were 
absolutely unknown here. American exporters, writing 
in response to reports from this consulate, quote to im 
porters ‘‘gum,’’ ‘‘red gum,’’ ‘‘hardwood,’’ ‘‘oak,’’ 
‘highland spruce,’’ and similar terms. ‘These terms 
mean nothing definite to importers here; and they are 
consequently in great uncertainty often as to whether 
the wood quoted wiil actually meet the needs of the 
trade in its various lines. 

The import trade of this district in woods is im- 
portant enough to justify American firms in taking 
careful steps to secure and hold it. It is suggested that 
interested firms send to this consulate samples of their 
several woods as indicated below, each sample clearly 
marked with the commercial name of the wood. Sam- 
ples should be of sufficient size to show the nature of the 
wood; say 2 inches wide, 12 inches long, and % inch 
thick. The samples can be sent by parcel post at the 
rate of 12 cents per pound, the parcels limited to eleven 
pounds each. The woods in chief demand here are: 

For currant cases: Spruce, white pine. 

For building materials: Spruce, pitch nine. 

For currant barrels: Beech, white oak, probably gums. 

For olives, oil, and wine barrels: White oak. 

For furniture making: Walnuts, oaks, maples, pitch pine. 

By far the greatest part of the consumption is for 
currant cases, building and currant barrels. A very 
small part is for furniture making. 

All samples received will be placed on exhibition in 
the rooms of the Patras American Chamber of Com- 
merce, where they can be freely examined at all times. 
They may bear the addresses of the American firms 
submitting them. In this way local importers will be 
able to determine in any case just what sort of Amer- 
ican wood they wish to order. The import trade of 
the district in wood involves annually $600,000 to 
$800,000. 


CHANCE TO LEARN ABOUT CHILE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 29.—Administration offi- 
cials are anxious to have business men in general who 
have trade relations with Chile or desire to enter into 
them come in contact with Eduardo Carrasco, trade 
commissioner of the Chilean Government, who is now in 
the United States. In discussing the purpose of Mr. 
Carrasco’s visit in a brief article which has been printed 
in Daily Commerce Reports, Commercial Agent E. E. 
Judd of New Orleans says: 

One of the principal objects of his trip is to interest 
American capitalists in the establishment of a chain of hotels 
in Chile to improve living conditions for traveling men 
visiting that country. Mr. Carrasco has been at New Or- 
leans, Los Angeles, and San Diego, and is now at San Fran- 
cisco where he expects to spend about a month. He will 
then go to Portland and Seattle and return to the East by 


way of Salt Lake City, Denver, Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 


OF INTEREST TO INVESTORS. 


‘‘The Manual of Statistics, Stock Exchange Hand 
Book, 1915,’’ the thirty-seventh annual compilation of 
this publication, has been issued. It covers a mass of in- 
formation of immediate value to investors, large and 
small, in American railroad and industrial securities and 
to others interested in grain, mineral and other resources 
and products of the United States and Canada and other 
countries. It is probably the most comprehensive pub- 
lication of the kind that has been issued. Some idea of 
its scope may be gathered from the following: 

The manual lists a little less than 3,000 railroads and 
industrials, showing the amounts and dates of stock 
issues of railroads, dates and amounts of dividends, data 
as to mileage and equipment, income from and freight 
carried, net earnings and other resources. It gives com- 
parisons of tonnage and rates. Similar information rela- 
tive to industrial issues is also given in as much detail. 
The figures are from the reports of the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1914, or December 31, 1914. The com- 
pilation lists Government securities of the United States 
and foreign countries, showing national debts in detail; 
securities issued by leading American cities; status of 
miscellaneous bonds; names, locations and highest and 
lowest quotations on mining stocks in leading markets, 
with statistics of precious metals, coal and iron prices; 
production and visible supply of cotton; highest and 
lowest quotations on cereals, crop production in the United 
States, world’s visible supply of wheat and corn; petro- 
leum production, well movement in exports, with prices 
for refined oils; banking, financial and commercial sta- 
tistics; imports and exports of gold bullion, oil and ore 
for the United States for a series of years; income yield- 
ing capacity of bonds; a directory of banks and trust 
companies in the United States and the principal east- 
ern Canadian cities, and other data. The figures are 
for each subject taken from authoritative sources. 

The ‘‘Manual of Statisties’’ for 1915 is a volume of 
1,140 pages. It is published by the Manual of Statistics 
Company, 56 Pine Street, New York, and is sold for $5 
the copy. It is thumb-indexed for convenient reference 
and its contents are almost a necessity for those in- 
terested in the subjects above indicated. 
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Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen | 





RESUMES FORMAL SITTINGS. 


Commission Listens to Arguments in Common Carrier 
Cases—Lumber Companies File Complaints. 


{By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 27.—The Interstate Com- 
merece Commission resumed its formal sittings here this 
week, listening to arguments in the safety appliance 
ease and on the fundamental principles involved in the 
work of making a valuation of the property of common 
carriers. 

Counsel for the railroads made strong arguments in 
support of their contention that the commission should 
grant a further extension of the period within which 
any common carrier shall comply with the provisions of 
the safety appliance act. While the leading railroads of 
the country have complied substantially with the pro- 
visions of this law, others have found it impossible to 
do so within the period originally fixed by the regula- 
tions. This is more especially true with regard to the 
equipment of freight cars and locomotives. Because of 
the general nature of the applications for an extension 
of time the commission set down the matter for argu- 
ment September 28 and 29. 

The oral argument on fundamental principles to be 
applied in making a valuation of the actual properties 
of common carriers followed a largely attended hearing 
which was held in this city a few months ago, during 
which a mass of data was laid before the commission. 
Various differences of opinion exist between railroad 
men, State railroad commissioners and Federal officials 
as to what would constitute a fair valuation of rail- 
road property of one kind or another. The hearing was 
held for the purpose of bringing together these divergent 
views and agreeing so far as possible upon fundamental 
principles. 

One of the first big things dropped into the hopper 
was a vigorous and spicy petition by the western rail- 
roads for a rehearing of the western rate advance case. 

The Rawson-Works Lumber Company, of Kamiah, 
Ida., has filed a complaint against the Northern Pa- 
cific and connecting lines asking $888.31 reparation on 
nine carloads of pine lumber shipped from Kamiah to 
destinations in Utah. The shipper was charged rates 
varying from 40 to 52 cents per 100 pounds. It is 
claimed that the Spokane rate of 33 cents should have 
been applied. 

J. V. Stimson, of Huntingburg, Ind., has filed a com- 
plaint against the Southern Railway and the Big Four, 
asking $83.59 reparation on eight carloads of lumber 
shipped from Huntingburg to Shelbyville, Ind. The 
rate collected was 10 cents per 100 pounds and com- 
plainant states that 8.4 cents would have been a fair 
rate. 

A joint complaint has been filed against the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley, Illinois Central and other carriers 
operating in the Southeast by the Ward Lumber Com- 
pany, Kraetzer Cured Lumber Company, Bellgrade Lum- 
ber Company, Bayou Land & Lumber Company, Barr- 
Holaday Lumber Company, Albert N. Thompson & Co., 
S. C. Major & Co., Dugan Lumber Company, Russe & 
Burgess, Houston Bros. and Alexander Bros., alleging 
discrimination in rates on hardwood lumber from Mis- 
sissippi points to destinations in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory, Western Trunk Line territory and the 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh zone. The parties to the complaint 
own large bodies of hardwood timber in Mississippi. 
From as far south as Batesville on the Illinois Central, 
with few exceptions, the rates are uniformly 4 cents 
over the Memphis rate, but from complainants’ ship- 
ping territory they vary from 5 to 6 cents over the 
Memphis rate, except to Chicago and Milwaukee, to 
which points they now enjoy a rate of 4 cents over 
Memphis. The commission is asked to order the estab- 
ne of a differential of 3 cents above the Memphis 
rate, 

The Connor Lumber Company has filed a complaint 
against the Great Northern and other carriers, con- 
‘ending that existing rates on lumber from Snyders, 
‘Vis., to points on the Great Northern in Minnesota and 
North Dakota are unjust and unreasonable. It appears 
‘hat no through rates are in effect. Various discrimi- 
‘ations are charged. 

An order has been issued authorizing carriers in- 
volved in fourth section application No. 10288 to estab- 
‘ish, without observing the long- and short-haul clause 
of the aet, a rate of 20 cents per 100 pounds for the 
‘sansportation of lumber and articles taking lumber 
vates from St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, IIl., to 
hipside at Gulf ports for export. 


Authorized to Maintain Rates. 


The Central of Georgia Railroad and its connections, 
i another order issued by the commission, are author- 
zed to maintain rates on Jumber and forest products 
om Sampson, Florala, Lockhart, Andalusia and Mont- 
mery, Ala., Lakewood and Paxton, Fla., to Cincin- 
‘atl, for points beyond; to Cincinnati, Ohio, Jefferson- 
ule, New Albany and Evansville, Ind., proper, and to 
vington, Newport, Frankfort and Lexington, Ky., and 
i Olnts taking the same rates, the same as the rates con- 
‘urrently maintained on like traffic from and to the 
“me points via the lines of the Louisville & Nashville. 


The Central of Georgia and its connections also are au- 
thorized to maintain higher rates from intermediate 
points, provided such rates do not exceed intermediate 
rates now in effect, except as authorized by the com- 
mission in its recent decision in ‘‘rates on lumber from 
southern points.’’ 

Counsel for the Louisville & Nashville and other in- 
terested carriers have filed a brief in opposition to the 
demand of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club for the es- 
tablishment of a ‘‘reshipping’’ privilege at Nashville 
on hardwood lumber and no other kind. The railroad 
attorneys state that Nashville has long been known as 
one of the largest hardwood lumber markets in the 
country and that it now ‘‘enjoys a highly advantageous 
rate adjustment.’’ The institution of a reshipping priv- 
ilege, under which the Nashville lumbermen could ship 
out under the original through rate within one year 
lumber shipped in and milled in transit, the railroad 
attorneys declare would be unjust to the carriers. They 
also declare that the lumbermen have not alleged any 
just ground for the establishment of the privilege sought. 

Counsel for the Texas, Oklahoma & Eastern Railroad 
and its connections have filed a brief in reply to the 
brief recently filed by the Choctaw Lumber Company, 
asking for a refund of $6,457.33, in which the railroads 
contend that the lumber company has no standing be- 
fore the commission. It is contended that the time- 
limit allowed by law for filing reparation claims had long 
expired before the Choctaw Lumber Company filed its 
complaint, and quotes from a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in which the identical point is 
declared to be involved and which was decided against 
another complainant who tried to recover reparation on 
a claim filed after the time-limit had expired. The 
Choctaw company set up the contention that the tap 
line situation was so involved legally at the time that 
the commission should not recognize the time-limit as 
applying in this case. 





NOTES OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 29—The West Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, with several of its mem- 
bers, has filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
another vigorous protest against the action of the Tacoma 
Eastern Railway Company, Northern Pacific and many 
other connecting lines in canceling through routes and 
joint through rates on shipments of lumber and forest 
products from north Pacific coast points to interstate 
destinations in practically all sections of the country via 
Tacoma, Wash., and the line of the Northern Pacific. 

According to this complaint, between August 15 and 
28, last, after having maintained through routes and rates 
for many years, the carriers involved filed three supple- 
ments eanceling these arrangements. Any traffic moving 
via the specified routes now must take combination rates, 
which means a considerable increase at a time when the 
lumber industry, more especially on the Pacific coast, 
where it must meet Canadian competition, is least able to 
bear it. 

The commission is urged to require the carriers to re- 
establish the old through routes and joint rates, and to 
put in force maximum rates to cover all future shipments. 

A. T. Haugh and A. J. Keating, assignees of the Blue 
Grass Lumber Company of Buffalo, N. Y., have filed a 
complaint against the Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Company et al, asking $122.69 reparation on 
two carload shipments of pine lumber, from Hilgard, 
Ore., and Palmers, Wash., to New Haven, Conn. A rate 
of 87 cents per 100 pounds was charged on these ship- 
ments, which were reconsigned more than once en route. 
Complainant contends 72 cents would have been a reason- 
able rate. 

The commission has authorized the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad to pay to the Chickasaw Lumber Company 
$282.44 reparation, with interest at the rate of 6 percent 
a year from June 1, 1914, on account of unreasonable 
rates collected on shipments of hardwood lumber from 
Marianna, Fla., to eastern seaboard and interior eastern 
points. 

The Illinois Central and connecting lines have been 
directed to pay the Otis Manufacturing Company $48.06 
with interest from March 1, 1912, and $11.70 with inter- 
est from June 1, 1912, on account of an unreasonable rate 
applied to shipments of mahogany lumber from New Or- 
leans, through Gulfport, Miss., to Grand Rapids, Mich. 








NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as 


follows: 
(Bids opened October 12, 1915.) 
Delivery at 

ARTICLE- Quantity, feet. Navy Yard. Schedule. 
Se : 3.000 feet..26s Tona Island, N. Y..8826 
Oak, white, rough....Miscellaneous..lona Island, N. Y..8826 
Pine, white, dressed. . Miscellaneous. .lIona Island, N. Y..8826 
Pine, yellow, rough...Miscellaneous. .Iona Island, N. Y..88 


826 
Spruce, rough .......Miscellaneous. .Iona Island, N. Y..8826 





CALIFORNIA redwood is being used for railroad ties in 
the United Kingdom. There is a good demand for red- 
wood and-also for spruce. Shipment of spruce could 
be effected by the Dominion Lines from Portland, Me, 























The Hotel 


utter 


( The Lumberman’s Headquarters ) 





Welcomes delegates and their | 
friends during the sessions of the 


Western Forestry Association 
October 19-20 
And the 





Pacific Logging Congress 
October 21-23 | 





At | 

1 

SAN FRANCISCO. 1 

This Hotel has NOT Raised | 

Rates, Our Rates Being :— | 
Room without bath, one person, - $1.50 up. 
Room without bath, two persons, - 2.00 up. 
Room with private bath, one person, 2.50 up. 


Room with private bath, two persons, 3.00 up. 





The Hotel Sutter is one of San Francisco's 


finest hotels. It is of modern fire proof con- 
struction, is in the center of the business and 
shopping districts; street cars pass it going to 
the Exposition. 


The Hotel Sutter is a magnificent modern 
hostelry for the business man and his family, 
with all the comforts of home. 


Here you receive every attention you are 
accustomed to at home. 


There is an excellent Cafe in connection. 








Wire or Write for Reservations. | 





Hotel Sutter 


Cor. Sutter and Kearney Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
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White au 
Norway 
Pine 
Hemlock, Tamarack, 
White Cedar Shingles 


and Posts, Lath and 
Baled Shavings. 


We cater 
to the 


MIXED 
CAR 
TRADE. 


Ship via C. & N. W. or C. M. & St. P. Ry’s. 


Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


SCHOFIELD, WIS. 











Buying Short 
—On Yard Stock— 


is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a-source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecangive you this service 
on 


All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 











White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 








We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 
DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN. 








| A Change In Rate Making Needed | 





SoutH BEND, Inp., Sept. 27.—H. J. Aldworth, traffic 
manager of the Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, is much interested in the pending 
freight rate question and believes that it is time for 
the lumber industry to take action to bring about a 
change in the present method of handling advances in 
rates. In an interview given the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Mr. Aldworth said: 


We have before us at this time a matter which, on account 
of general effect on capital, investment and general business 
conditions, should receive immediate and serious considera- 
tion. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has no authority to 
instigate or publish rates to which the carriers must adhere 
but the commission has authority to say whether or not rates 
as published by carriers are just, reasonable and without dis- 
crimination to various producing and consuming sections, 

The law permits carriers to publish certain rates which are 
permitted to become effective provided no complaint is made 
by either shipper or consumer as to their unreasonableness 
and discriminatory nature. When complaint is made by 
either of the two tne commission for sufficient reasons will 
postpone and investigate the rates with a view as to the 
reasonableness of same and at a subsequent date publish its 
decision. 

Let us now endeavor to determine the effect of the present 
method of investigation, suspension and decision, and in 
order intelligently to do so some certain cases must be cited 
and used as a specific basis for argument. Owing to the 
present chaotic condition of the lumber rates, which have, 
in our opinion through the advancement of rates on less than 
timely notice, a material effect on the present demoralization 
of the lumber industry, we will use as a basis and example 
the following cases: 

Northbound rates on hardwood lumber from the South- 
west. I. & S. Docket 184, submitted October 21, 1914, 
decided January 12, 1915. 

Rates on lumber from southern points to the Ohio River 
crossings and other points. I. & S. Docket 520, sub- 
mitted April 26, 1915, decided July 12, 1915. 

W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Company, et al., vs. Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Company, I. C. C. Docket 5937, 
submitted September 26, 1913. Advance in hardwood 
rates from certain southern Louisville & Nashville points 
to Ohio River points. 

In I. & S. Docket 184, the southwestern lines published 
tariffs effective December 1, 1912, naming certain advances 
of from 1 cent to 3 cents per 100 pounds on hardwood lumber. 
Upon complaint to the Interstate Commerce Commission these 
advanced rates were suspended by the commission to March 
31, 1913, again to September 50, 1913, and further voluntarily 
suspended by the carriers to January 1, 1914; again to Decem- 
bed 1, 1914, and again to February 1, 1915. Considerable 
testimony was taken, and the commission finally gave decision 
January 12, 1915, permitting certain of the proposed advanced 
rates to become effective February 1, 1915, and ordering 
certain changes on five days’ notice to the public. 

In I. & S. Docket 520 the facts are somewhat similar. 
Southwestern and southeastern lines published tariffs to carry 
proposed increases on yellow pine lumber of 1 cent per 100 
pounds and on hardwoods of from 1 cent to 4 cents per 106 
pounds (the term hardwoods including gum and cottonwood), 
effective October 1, 1914. On complaint tariffs were post- 
poned by the commission to January 28, 1915, and again te 
July 28, 1915. The case was submitted for hearing April 26, 
1915, and decided July 12, 1915. The carriers were refused 
increases on yellow pine lumber, but granted increases on 
hardwood lumber not to exceed the present yellow pine rates, 
the original tariffs to be canceled on or before July 27, 1915, 
and permission to make the increases effective on less than 
statutory notice of five days to the public. 

In the case of W. P. Brown & Soas Company, et al., vs. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, the facts are a little different. 
The Louisville & Nashville Railroad claimed that in order to 
comply with 1. C. C. opinion 2026 of October 14, 1912, and 
to observe the law as applies to the fourth section of the act 
to regulate commerce, it issued a tariff on May 1, 1913, which 
became effective May 8, 1913 (L. & N. tariff G. F. O.—1723, 
I. C. C.—A 12751). 

The testimony in this case from the defendant line, the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, was such as to prove its 
contention that it was absolutely necessary to issue this 
tariff cn less than statutory notice to the public. in order 
to comply with certain rulings of the commission. The tariff 
in question provided for an increase of 1 cent per 100 pounds 
to Cincinnati, Louisville, Evansville ete. 

The commission requires complaint against advances to be 
filed ten days prior to the effective date of the tariff. This 
was impossible as the tariff mentioned went into effect before 
the shippers had an opportunity to complain against the un- 
reasonableness of the advance. The tariff is still in effect, 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad is still collecting freight 
charges on the advanced rate, and the commission at this 
writing has ‘nade no decision as to whether the advances are 
reasonable or not. 

A shipper operating in the territory involved in I. & S. 
Docket 184 accepting orders from a consumer to supply 
demands of the consumer for from six months to a year 
figures his selling price on a i3-cent rate to the Ohio River 
in December. 1912. He builds up a business based on that 
rate of transportation. He continues to do so during all of 
1913 and 1914, enlarging his mill and producing capacity, 
thereby investing more capital and impreving the general 
surrounding conditions. He has no knowledge of when the 
advanced rates will be decided, and in order to meet compe- 
tition and the same courtesies extended by other competitors 
he must take contracts of from six months to a year. Sud- 
denly, like a thunder bolt out of a clear sky, the commerce 
commission renders a decision on January 12, 1915, and per- 
mits an advance effective February 1, 1915, of 2 cents per 100 
pounds, or $1.25 per 1,000 feet on oak lumber. Who suffers? 
The producer and the consumer both. 


The Effect on the Consumer. 


The same set of circumstances applies in I. & S, Docket 
520, only the advances are greater and the consequent loss 
is larger. 

Let us now see the effect on the consumer, which gives 
another angle to the case. A consumer obtains his raw prod- 
uct of the forest at a certain cost. This cost is influenced by 
the cost of transportation to the consuming point at which 
he operates. He takes contracts for this output of the finished 
product at a certain selling price, and uses a fixed price for 
his raw product. He must either demand of the producer 


of the raw product that he, the producer, accept long time 
contracts or gamble on the cost. Should he seek to pure! ase 
from time to time he is suddenly, within five days’ notice, cou- 
fronted by the fact that his raw product is going to cost him 
an additional $1 to $2 per 1,000 feet with no benefit to hims: i! 
or to the producer. 

Let us now consider capital and investment, and a fair 
manner to argue this is to use the wholesale lumber busine<s 
of the country without which the small producer in some cases 
could not exist and the consumer of lumber would at times be 
terribly embarrassed. Throughout the lumber producing te 
ritory there are thousands of small mills and owners «0: 
timberlands whose very existence depends on capital and in 
vestment. Many times these parties are not financially strony 
and without sufficient capital to develop their timber tract: 
and operate their mills. Money can not be obtained from the 
banks. Capital and investment in the name of the lumber 
dealers come to the rescue. <A contract is entered into witi 
the millman or the timber owner. Money is advanced to 
supply labor and equipment. Lumber is sawn, put in pile for 
seasoning, which takes anywhere from six months to a year, 
and in the meantime capital and investment through the 
wholesale lumber dealer seek a market for this product 
Large dealers and wholesalers maintaining yards etc 
have always been favorable to a fair cost of trans 
portation which will guarantee remunerative revenu 
to the carrier, provided the rate is justifiable and 
reasonable and does not work a hardship upon them. But 
they complain very bitterly when such conditions can arise 
where there is no certainty as to the cost of transportation 
to the consuming markets which they serve. 

Where the Shoe Pinches. 

Take for example a certain tract of timberlands in the 
South, where capital and investment are willing to produce 
and market the product. They enter into an arrangement as 
stated above, at a certain point, which point takes a 13-cent 
rate to the Ohio River, and the commodity is oak lumber 
weighing 5 pounds to the board foot. The cost of transporta 
tion to the Ohio River on this basis is $6.50 per 1,000 feet. 
Suddenly, as in I. & S. Docket 520, the rate is advanced to the 
yellow pine basis, or an advance of 3 cents per 100 pounds is 
permitted. This increases the cost of transportation to the 
Ohio River to $8 a thousand, or an increase of $1.50 a thou- 
sand feet. Capital and investment have sawn and in season 
ing condition 1,000,000 feet of lumber, purchased at the pro 
ducing point and sold, or the sale of same contracted for, at 
a price which includes a fixed cost of transportation on a 
basis of the 13-cent rate effective when the contract was 
entered into. They must either lose $1.50 a thousand through 
inability to move the lumber on short notice, or swallow the 
loss and hesitate in the future as to whether capital should be 
invested in any community or territory where their interests 
are jeopardized by rapid rate advances. 

3efore bringing this argument to a conclusion it would be 
well to cite a specific case where one wholesale lumber dealer 
had put capital and investment to work in Wayne County, 
Tennessee, and where they had contracted for approximately 
5,000,000 to 8,000,000 feet of oak lumber. This lumber was to 
be sawn at various points located on branches of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad from Iron City south and west, 
to be used to serve the consuming trade and a fixed cost of 
transportation was figured at the time the contracts were 
made. In the case of W. P. Brown, et al., vs. Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad the rate in question was advanced 1 cent 
per 100 pounds on less than statutory notice before this 
dealer could complain regarding its unreasonableness. This 
meant an approximate loss of 50 cents a thousand feet. Al- 
though the case in question was heard by the commission in 
September, 1915, no decision has yet been reached, The ad- 
vance rates are still in effect. It is to he hoped, however, 
that the commission can see the injustice of permitting these 
advances in rates to become effective without due and timely 
notice to the public and will grant reparation, which is only 
allowing this large dealer and others their legitimate profit. 

It might be well to state that the testimony in this case 
has been borne out, as the movement of lumber from the ter- 
ritory complained of by this wholesale dealer to Evansville, 
Ind., does not average at this writing three cars a month, 
whereas at the time the complaint was entered the movement 
was from thirty to fifty cars a month. The injustice of this 
method of permitting advanced rates on short notice is shown 
in the fact that capital and investment can not depend on a 
certain community or commodity in which to invest their capi- 
tal. Time and again the investment of money has been re- 
stricted on account of rapid rate fluctuations. 

After summing up all the arguments we are of the opinion 
that no rate should be advanced on less than one year’s 
notice, especially on lumber. This would be fairness to all, 
beneficial to the lumber industry and would result in a certain 
stability of business. 


PREFERENCE SHOWN FOR WOOD. 


In spite of the reports that American battleships will 
be equipped with all-steel furniture because of the awful 
danger of flying splinters from wood furniture exposed 
to the hazards of battle the September issue of the Furni- 
ture Manufacturer and Artisan contains a leading article 
on the Government’s new specifications for office equip- 
ment, which includes the following interesting paragraph: 

A fact that will at once strike a practical furniture man as 
he looks over the new furniture specifications is the strong 
leaning to oak in the case of almost all articles. In not a few 
instances mahogany or birch, mahogany finish, is listed, per- 
haps as an alternative to allow latitude in selection, but there 
is seemingly a strong preference for oak, and especially for 
quartered oak of standard color and standard finish. Take, for 
instance, the matter of desks, of which Uncle Sam buys hun- 
dreds every year. In this line it is safe to say 95 percent of 
all purchases are quartered oak, the remainder of the orders 
being apportioned among mahogany, birch and steel. Even 
with the latter the oak finish seems to have the call over the 
mahogany and olive green. 

This doubtless will be good news for the oak manufac- 
turers, most of whom are prepared to supply the raw 
material which is to go into a large part of the Govern- 
ment’s purchases of furniture. 

The same authority states that the total of the Govern- 
ment’s purchases of furniture during the next twelve 
months will be about $250,000. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 




















THE COVERED BRIDGE. 


It zoes, as faithful friends forever pass, 
As go old friends when time will wait no more; 
Its gray abutments crumble in the grass; 
No more its timbers link us shore to shore. 
The covered bridge a generation bore 
Across the flood when April freshets played; 
But now we ask its humble aid no more— 
The covered bridge that once our fathers made. 





| 
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BRIDGE ON ROAD BETWEEN BARTON AND ORLEANS, 
VERMONT. 


Soon in its place shall come a thing of steel 
With sombre strands and rusting rod and beam, 
A thing that cannot bend and cannot feel, 
A load of iron upon the quiet stream. 
The good gray look of age shall never seem 
To soften it, nor passing years reveal 
New beauties in the glass below to gleam, 
New pictures from the years’ revolving wheel. 


Yet recollection leaves some pictures still 

Beyond the ken of busy engineer: 
Beneath this bridge that stood beneath the hill 

We went in boyhood wading up to here 

Or fished in waters that were cool and clear— 
And then, a sweeter recollection still, 

The friendly bridge concealed a kiss, my dear, 
When driving home at eve from Evansville. 


Goodbye, old bridge. We lose you with a sigh. 
Each day some stranger scoffs at things of old; 
With each new age the old age poets die, 
And song, to live, must sing to harps of gold. 
So year on year in progress we have rolled 
To things substantial, while we wonder why. 
Yea, into bondage lovely things have sold 
To buy utility. Old bridge, goodbye. 


Barron, VT., July 14. 


THE OTTAUQUECHEE. 


You who are so wise, who know the Seine, 
The Nile, the Thames, the Tiber, and the Rhone, 
Who boast of every river, and maintain 
There is no river but your eyes have known— 
Know you this Ottauquechee of your own? 


Yet, if you will but look upon some stream 
Like this at home, all rivers you will find: 
Do any waters any fairer gleam, 
Do any shadows cooler leave the mind, 
Is any grass to any feet more kind? 
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OTTAUQUECHEE RIVER, NEAR WOODSTOCK, VT. 








{n rivers, as in women, there is found 

Some general sweetness that is part or all: 
As does Niagara, the mighty, sound 

So does Victoria Nyanza fall; 

In equal cadence calmer waters cali. 


{n Ottauquechee, if you read it right, 
World-rivers run, a beauteous sisterhood: 

The selfsame shadow and the selfsame light 
Play on her features from the sun and wood; 
They all are beautiful, they all are good. 


In women, as in rivers, find you will 
A general sweetness, of them all a part: 


Some look, some gesture, some expression still— 
And then the deeper beauty of the heart 
Where all their superficial beauties start. 


So love all rivers, women all esteem: 
A similar beauty every woman weurs; 

The rock but adds more splendor to the stream; 
Good women rise above their years and cares— 
The souls within them still are always theirs. 

Woopstock, Vi., July 21. 


THE MIST ABCUT THE BERKSHIRES. 
The mist about the Berkshires 
Is like my lady’s gown, 
As white as dainty dimity, 
As soft as eider-down— 
Ethereal as angels’ wings 
Upon the mountainside it clings. 


The mist about the Berkshires 
Is like my lady’s smile, 

Revealing yet concealing still 
Her real self all the while— 

Until I know not if she be 

A barrier or friend to me. 


The mist about the Berkshires 
The rising sun shall clear, 
Until the mountain path I see, 
The mountain bird I hear— 
Perhaps a lighter, brighter day 
Will drive the mist of doubt away. 
Near Pittsfield, Mass., July 27. 


THE PORTRAIT GALLERY.— 
XLIX. 





JOHN M. WOODS, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


South, North, or down New England way, 
When people sean this page today, 

Do you know what a lot will say 

When looking in this certain place 

And looking in this certain space 

And gazing on this certain face? 

They’ll quite forget their worldly goods 

And say, ‘‘There’s dear old John M. Woods! ”’ 


They ’ll say it down in Tennessee, 

In Indiana—Cal. to Me., 

Wherever lumbermen may be. 

Their hearts will warm a little bit 
Remembering his smiling wit, 

The good, hard sense of much of it. 

They’ll quite forget their worldly goods 

And say, ‘‘There’s dear old John M. Woods.’’ 


And, come to think it o’er and o’er, 

What man could ask a tribute more, 

Who tributes earned in peace and war? 

What greater joy than just to know 
Whenever, where, our face might show 

A bunch of friends would say it so, 

Would quite forget their worldly goods 

And say, ‘‘There’s dear old John M. Woods!’’ 








We want all our trade to be our 
friends, but not our friends all our trade. 





You ought not to reach up a hand for 
help without reaching the other hand 
down. 











Entrance to Dining Room of Grand Canyon Hotel, 
Yellowstone National Park—Finished in Birch. 


A Big Factor 


in Retailing 


of lumber and building material these days 
is that of keeping pace with the modern de- 
mands of home builders. In fact, keeping 
pace is scarcely enough —to anticipate 
their demands is better. Onesuch op- 
portunity is now ripe for every retail lum- 
berman in the country on account of the 
big demand that is being created for 


= | 
irch 
The Peer of Woods 


For Interior Finish 


Stock it now and you will set the pace. That’s 
anticipating demand. Architects, con- 
tractors and home builders have already be- 
come acquainted with the merits of Bich 
through the advertising that has been done 
in its behalf and it’s up to you, Mr. Dealer, 
to cash in the profits on this advance mission- 
ary work. Of course, you don’t have to 
handle Birch, but its merit, combined with 
good publicity, is sure to make some of your 
customers ask about it and if you have it in 
stock, the sale is yours—satisfaction is insured 
your customers—and a good profit made cer- 
tain which might otherwise have gone to 
your competitor. See the point? 


Merit 
Makes 


In suggesting that you anticipate 
the demands of your customers 
for Birch by placing a stock of it 
in your yard, we are certain we 
are tipping you off to a good line 
for Birch has already made good 
as interior finish where natural 
stains were desired; and with 


e 

it good 

S e | | er the increasing popularity of white 
enamel finish, it is absolutely safe 


to predict its sales will continue to grow. In white, 
it excels all other woods and coming as it does in doors, 
casing, base, trim and mouldings a most harmonious 
effect is secured through its use. Ask any of the 
firms shown below for prices on Birch Trim and 
Flooring or other information you may want. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., G. W. JONES LUMBER Co., 


Goodman, Wis. Appleton, Wis. 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Stanley, Wis. Green Bay, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ili, 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
Hayward, Wis. 


MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


I, STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 
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Yard and 
Factory 
Stocks 


SPOKANE, WASH: 





AW.LAMMERS 
MANAGER 


1128 Old Nat’l Bank Bldg., 








DOVER IDAHO WHITE PINE 
es 


Send us your Inquiries for 





WHITE LARCH 
AND ND 
WESTERN S CEDAR 
PINE UY, LUMBER 
— DOVER, 
eS IDAHO. 








Chas. A. Weiss | Idaho White 





1303 Old National rename 
Bank Building Western Pine 
SPOKANE, ~ WASH. — GoodGrades Prompt Shipments 








— 


Manufacturers and Who'esalers 


lThePolleys | 
esate | Idaho 
any | gm 

wescors. White Pine 


MONTANA. 
SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


RED cepar P0510 


We Specialize in—and are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts 
& Round Posts 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and 


Ship on all Roads. 


E. T. Chapin Co., sroxane, wash. 
Ke Ly 


“GOOD POSTS QUICK” 
The Lindsley Bros. Co. 


Spokane, Washington. 









































THs book covers 
Lumber Shed every phase of shed 
© construction and other 
Construction. suitaings used in con- 
sy MET L SALEY nection with a retail 
yard, with plans and 
illustrations. Has 176 pages printed on a high 
grade sepia paper, durably bound in Russian linen. 
Sent postpaid anywhere in U. S., Canada or Mex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 
oe 











ENGLISH TRADE IS INACTIVE. 


Stocks Except Pitch Pine Are Heavy——Hardwood Sup- 
ply Ample and Prices Low. 


_ [Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

LonDON, ENGLAND, Sept. 7——Both imports and con- 
sumption have been well maintained during August and 
the dock stocks show a big surplus over last year’s fig- 
ures. As regards arrivals the chief feature is the heavy 
shipments of boards from Swedish ports, but large quan- 
tities of these goods have also arrived from Archangel 
which to some extent make up for the cessation of ship- 
ments from Riga to Petrograd. Very little pitch pine 
timber has come to hand during August and the present 
stock (2,600 loads as against 22,900 loads a year ago) 
is probably the smallest on record. The small import is 
entirely due to the very high freight rates, buyers on 
this side naturally feeling disinclined to contract further 
ahead than they are obliged. To Oregon pine (present 
dock stock 618 loads) the same remarks apply. Prices 
generally remain much on the same level as was the 
ease a month ago except for whitewood, for which better 
values are being obtained, owing chiefly to the stoppage 
of the Russian supply from the Baltic. 


The Dock Stocks. 
The position on September 1 was as follows: 


1915—Pes. 1914—Pcs. 


REC MORIN. coe oun een eae ee 524,699 95,331 


Re re eer 2,165,525 1,205,289 
MT POMPE S55 bos bh eS Ge aes 5,656,243 5,383,226 
ee is 6 Nocatee castes oiataus arrose 5,845,691 2,724,655 
RE Pee Gicrkis cainaic bh Gene eouaitac 373,977 513,917 
ND Soe a aati kee ane 782,172 513,707 
TRON TE TS) ee ee era ee 37,681 48,773 


Totals ..15,386,988 11,084,908 


The increase in the stock last month was over one mil- 
lion pieces and the surplus over same date last year is 
about 40 percent. The latter figure was abnormally low 
owing to a small import during the first month of the 
war, but the present total is in excess of the usual stock 
at this period. The surplus stock of floorings is the 
chief feature of the above figures, as was the case a 
month ago. It is larger than has been the case since 
1909 and at present rate of consumption is sufficient to 
last for another four months. Fir battens are also 
heavily held, the stock being the highest since 1911 at 
the beginning of September. The heavy import of 
spruce deals has brought this article up to 780,000 pieces, 
which is greatly in excess of the average. Stock of pitch 
pine deals has now been reduced to a very low level but 
so poor is the consumption of these goods that there is a 
sufficient quantity to last for the next fourteen months 
at present output. 

Mahogany Market. 

August is always a slack month in the hardwood trade 
and this year the business done has been less than usual. 
The arrivals comprise only 215 logs, of which 189 are 
Costa Rican wood per Conway from Punta Arenas and 
the remainder African. No auction sales have been held 
during the month but a fair amount of business is re- 
ported by private contract. This would have been larger 
but for the fact that the shortage of labor is making 
itself seriously felt in the cabinet and building trades. 
Stock in broker’s hands on September 1 consisted of 
12,844 logs, of which 1,647 are Tobasco, 4,876 Honduran, 
4,157 Cuban and 2,164 African wood. There is a fairly 
good outlook for sizeable wood of good character but 
the lower grades in all varieties are in poor request. 


United States Hardwoods. 


Arrivals during August were heavy, which has brought 
down prices in many cases while the demand has fallen 
off in several instances. In black walnut there is still 
a good.demand for firsts and seconds in 1-, 2%4- and 2%4- 
inch grades, prices ranging from $130 upward, according 
to specification. The lower grades are slow of sale, selects 
being worth $90, No. 1 common $75 and No. 2 common 
$50 per 1,000 feet. Quartered oak remains a dull market 
with prices ranging from $100 per 1,000 feet and up- 
ward for firsts and seconds, and $65 for No. 1 common. 
Business has also been slack in plain oak planks, which 
have arrived in large quantities recently, but prices are 
maintained at $70. Inch boards, firsts and seconds, are 
in poor demand at $80 per 1,000 feet but a good trade 
has been done in inch No. 1 and No. 2 common at $57.50 
and $47.50 respectively. These prices are not likely to 
be maintained, however, as the quantity of goods at 
present on the way to this market is reported to be very 
heavy. In whitewood (poplar) the chief demand is for 
No. 1 common, the previous price for which, $52.50 per 
1,000 feet, is maintained, but that of No. 2 owing to 
heavy arrivals is now down to $40 as against $42.50 a 
month ago. 

Other grades sell as follows: Panel stock $90 and up- 
wards; firsts and seconds of standard widths planed to 
™% inch $75, and clear saps of the same dimensions $60. 
The inquiry for satin walnut is limited owing to the 
very heavy supplies that have come to hand and are on 
the way. Wide sap gum is also less wanted. Firsts 
and seconds red gum sell at $52.50 per 1,000 feet; No. 1 
common $42.50 to $45; firsts and seconds sap gum $42.50 
to $45; No. 1 common sap gum $40; firsts and seconds 
1 inch by 13 inches and up $50 to $52.50; and 1 inch 
by 18 inches and up $52.50 to $55 per 1,000 feet. 

There is little demand for ash lumber but it is ex- 
pected that the threatened rise in freight rates for the 
autumn and winter will restrict further supplies and that 


EXPORT AND FOREIGN ) 


the market may be expected to strengthen later ou in 
the year. Prices range from $80 upward per 1,000 feet, 
according to thickness. 


Westralian Hardwood Trade. 


The Westralian hardwood industry has been consider- 
ably affected by the European war and the directors of 
Millars Timber & Trading Company (Ltd.), which is 
the largest concern in the business, with a capital of 
$8,500,000, reports that the whole of the company’s 
mills have had to be closed down due to the decreased 
demand for karri and jarri both at home and abroad 
for constructional purposes, and also to freights having 
advanced to such a point that it was found impossible 
to continue trading except at a loss. The accounts for the 
last year which have just been published show a balance 
to the credit of profit and loss account of $1,070,000, 
which, after paying the fixed charges and allocating 
$340,000 for depreciation, leaves a balance of $365,000 
which is carried forward so that the ordinary stockholders 
get no dividend this year. 


A Record Shipment of American Oak. 

There is now being landed in the docks the largest 
cargo of United States hardwood lumber that has ever 
been received in this country. It consists of 2,500,000 
feet of plain and quartered oak shipped by the Lamb- 
Fish Lumber Company, of Charleston, Miss., and is 
handled on this side by Cobbett & Co., the American con- 
cern’s London agents, the bulk having been sold prior 
to the arrival of the cargo. This is the second big hard- 
wood cargo shipped to this country during the last few 
months by the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, one com- 
posed entirely of red gum having recently been dealt 
with. 





FOREIGN TRADE IS SATISFACTORY. 


TACOMA, WASH., Sept. 25.—The offshore lumher move- 
ment from the Puget Sound district for August shows 
an inerease of 10,723,000 feet over July, according to 
the monthly report of the collector of customs, just 
issued. The month’s total was 22,823,000 feet, making 
it the second largest offshore month of 1915, June hay- 
ing had 28,674,006 feet. In August, 1914, from the 
district 28,879,000 feet went foreign; in 1913, 42,079,000 
feet and in 1911 70,447,000 feet. The total offshore 
shipments for the eight months of 1915 are 139,297,000 
feet, which is 192,115,000 feet Jess than in the same eight 
months of 1911. 

Charter rates continue high and very stiff all along the 
line, the figures. being almost prohibitive. During the 
week announcement was made of the charter of the five 
mast schooner Henry K. Hall at 125s for a voyage to 
South Africa with lumber for Heatley & Co. Very lit- 
tle new Australian business is heing done. The lum 
ber movement to the west coast of South America is 
also slow. Freight rates to the west Coast also show an 
advance, the barkentine S. G. Wilder having been fixed 
by the Charles Nelson Company at 85s from the Sound 
to Callao. 

Cargo prices for lumber are inclined to be firm, rang- 
ing on a base from $8 to $9, with $8.50 probably the 


market. A few months ago the base price was mostly 
$7.50. There is a considerable fleet of small sailers fixed 


some months ago for fall loading, chiefly for Australia, 
and yet to come for cargoes, some of which have not 
yet been contracted for. 





OVERSEAS TRAFFICKING FROM SAVANNAH. 


SAVANNAH, GaA., Sept. 28.—Completed statistics show 
that there was only a moderate falling off in the lumber 
business of the port during the year as compared with 
the preceding year. The total of both steam and sail 
shipments of lumber for the year just ended was 101,- 
044,000 feet, as against 117,645,000 feet for 1914. It is 
also demonstrated that the decrease was entirely confined 
to sail shipments, the steam shipments showing an actual 
increase. Foreign exports were several million feet in 
excess of the year before, despite the war. 

These statistics include only the shipments of lumber 
proper and do not include the various other items, such as 
staves, slats, logs, pilings and all kinds of manufactured 
or partly manufactured lumber. Only the shipments by 
water are included, shipments of other kinds and all 
lumber used locally being excluded. A vast amount of 
lumber was used locally and in this immediate territory 
for building purposes. The total lumber trade is not 
nearly all embraced in the regular lumber statistics of 
the port. 

The decrease in the coastwise sail shipments was largely 
due to the reduced purchases on the part of northern 
railroads. An increase was expected from this source but 
the heavy falling off in traffic caused by the war inter- 
fered, and purchases were as light as possible. There 
are indications now that, with- an anticipated good year 
confronting them, the railroads are about to come again 
into the market. 

The foreign shipments include a great quantity of 
woods besides pine. European ports take a great deal of 
cypress, poplar, oak, gum, hickory, ash, walnut, cedar, 
cottonwood, elm, whitewood, maple, tupelo, magnolia, 
basswood and other varieties, sometimes even dogwood 
and persimmon. Some of this stuff is cut up into lumber 
proper, but most of it goes in the form of logs. 

France is a liberal importer of white oak staves to be 
used in the manufacture of wine barrels. Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium and various other countries buy large 

uantities of cedar slats for making pencils. Of course 

e war interrupted many of these shipments, notably 
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thos. to Germany and Belgium. Nevertheless, there was 
stili an inerease in the general foreign trade. 





FOREIGN DEMAND INCREASING. 


Houston, TEx., Sept. 27.—Export and coastwise lum- 
per <hipments from the port of Galveston and the sub- 
pot ot Texas City, Houston and Port Bolivar, for the 
wees ended last Saturday, as shown by the manifests 
file with the customs officials were as follows: 

For New York: Per Ss. Hl Mundo—3,400 pieces lumber, 
yaluc not specified. 

lor Kingston, Santiago de Cuba, and Matanzas: Per Ss. 
Athos —2,868 pieces rough lumber; 10,859 pieces rough lum- 
ber; 59,593 pieces rough lumber ; value not specified. 

Ocean freight rates are steadily increasing and lum- 
ber exporters are still finding great difficulty in secur- 
ing bottoms except where excessive rates are paid, and 
even then they are scarce. Very little room is obtain- 
able for hearby positions at any rate, the brokers say. 

The general tone of the export market is better. The 
demand from foreign Governments still continues and it 
is expected these inquiries will increase both in number 
and size this winter. 


BRITAIN PURCHASES LARGE STOCKS. 


August Shipments to United Kingdom Valued at 
$1,000,000—Foreign Inquiry Is Brisk. 





New OrLEANS, La., Sept. 27.—The following sum- 
mary of lumber exports through the port of New Orleans 
for August is compiled from the custom house records: 








Feet. Value 
TIGES? SALCHORY cs a:5 sis oieisae LC ee $ 165 
BE GEMOP cescsese lL eee 15,771 
Heown tisber ..s.46ccsws ae 225 
Sawn pine timber........ BETA eo cecce 62,734 
————- _~ 78,805 
Boards, deals and plank: 
CYPFESS .ccccccceccccecs 
RGAUED c os ates a5 seins wren ee 5.9 
WO sa cinta siete as ° 
Pitch: PINS: 6.65005 
White pine ..... 
All other pine 
PODIOE cuccue eae seat 376,000 
De GE Sexi Skstdcaes 4,204,000 
$ 995,567 
Railroad ties, (pcs.)..... 1,384 
RHODE, CURED) 6 cie.eieis 6.4 6'acen aie siarn co's: 0s elaies 
Staves, (PES) cases 1,669,063 
oe 0 ER at er rear ere 
Maviulacturenm, LVBWIC) © v6 vcore pees cihsec eared 
AIL QURETR, “CVRD 6 6000 .o.0 osg50 0-6 8 sR aievere ecems 
$ 323,911 
oo | ee rere ee ee ree re eer $1,398,373 


On the whole movement the United Kingdom took the 
great bulk, clearances for English, Irish and Scottish 
ports aggregating nearly $1,000,000 in value. The dis- 
tribution by countries is roughly shown below: 

Deumark, $53,238 ; France, $39,596; Italy, $3,830; Nether- 


lands, $13,301; Norway, $49,791; Portugal, $28,836; Spain, 
$75,375 ; Sweden, $14,450; England, $876,339 ; Scotland, $29,- 
757; Ireland, $46,840 ; Britisb Honduras, $2.259 ; Costa Rica, 
$578; Guatemala, $2,267; Honduras, $12,216; Nicaragua, 
$2,453; Panama, $71,140; Mexico, $24,126; Cuba, $31,108. 


For the week ended last Saturday the export move- 
ment (lumber and timber) fell slightly below 2,000,000 
feet, of which Liverpool took 1,384,000 feet in three- 
part cargo shipments composed mainly of oak, gum, ash, 
cypress and other hardwoods. The remainder, with the 
exception of about 80,000 feet to Gothenberg and Chris- 
tiania, went to Central American and Mexican ports. 
The stave movement totaled about 40,000 pieces, while 
528 walnut and forty-two poplar logs and 10,800 bundles 
box shooks and material were also cleared. 

Steamer room is searce and rates tend upward, 70 
cents being the latest reported quotation to Liverpool 
on pine. The British Government has extended the time 
limit for deckload shipments from October 15, the nor- 
mal date, to November 15. That is to say, vessels carry- 
ing Jumber as deckload must arrive in the British port 
of destination on or before that date. This easement will 
hel» some, for the steamers which shut lumber out of 
their below-decks cargo during the busy season, when 
more profitable cargo abounds, will usually carry a deck- 
load in season. Inquiry is reported fairly brisk, but 
actual bookings of new business comparatively light. 





SOUTH AMERICAN OUTLOOK IS ENCOURAGING. 


boston, Mass., Sept. 29.—Vessels for the southern 
luuer trade are in great demand but few charters have 
been closed lately, because tonnage is scarce and most 
Owners have every available craft already chartered. The 
Ta: recently paid on lumber from Atlantic coast ports 
to boston is $6.75 a thousand feet, and from Gulf ports 
$i nore. Quite a lot of lumber wanted in Boston and 

New England points is awaiting shipment in the 
h, although the regular steamers of the Clyde Line 
al bringing large quantities on every trip. 

-he signs of revival of.the lumber trade with South 
Avcriea, particularly with Argentina, are very encourag- 
in to the Boston exporters. The barkentine Kremlin 
he just arrived in tow from New York to load 700,000 
tc . of Ottawa pine here for River Plate ports. It is 
uw. erstood that the Kremlin will receive $21 a thousand 
4 ‘; a very high rate for a River Plate voyage from 

ton. 

he new line of sailing ships from Boston to West 
A* ican ports is building up a brisk trade, and lumber is 
on of the big items in all the cargoes leaving here. 

_ ~. lot of lumber is arriving here now from the Prov- 
mes, as the producers there find it difficult to do busi- 
uc:3 in England and are seeking an outlet here for their 
su plus. The British schooner Millie Louis arrived late 
Sa’ irday with 812,250 white cedar shingles and is un- 
loa\ing at Rines Wharf, Weymouth. This lot was from 
Gaspe, P, Q. The British schooner Eskimo got in this 
we'xs from Point Wolfe, N. B., with 122,350 feet of 
Sprace boards for the W. R. Chester Company, and is 
unloading at the wharf of the A, T. Stearns Lumber 


DS 


Company, Neponset. The British schooner Mercedes 
got in the same day with 11,000 feet of spruce piling 
and eighty cords of hardwood for Cochran, Burns & 
Farnsworth, sailing from Clementsport, N. 8. 

‘Lhe first cargo of Pacific coast lumber which has 
arrived in several days was brought in Friday by the 
steamer George Hawley. The ship had 250,000 feet of 
lumber, mostly Douglas fir, for Wendell F. Brown Com- 
pany, and is unloading at Mystie wharf. 

Another large quantity of woodpulp, for which the 
demand here is quite brisk, was brought in yesterday 
by the Norwegian steamer Balto, from Gothenburg and 
Christiania, 





RELEASE FOR CHARTER EASES SITUATION. 


San Francisco, Cau, Sept. 25.—Lumber exporters 
have received a little encouragement on account of a 
few vessels having been released for charter lately, but 
the supply of tonnage suitable for lumber shipments is 
far from satisfactory. It is reported that two or three 
steamers will be sent to the Coast by the British Ad- 
miralty to take away cargoes of redwood ties that were 
cut about the first of the year and have since been 
lying on the wharves. 

The following lumber charters have been announced: 

Schooner Albert Meyer, from Eureka to Sydney at 97s 64d, 
Melbourne 107s td; barkentine Alta, from San Francisco to 
Sydney (rechartered), at 95s, Melbourne 100s; schooner 
k, R. Hind, from Puget Sound to Sydney, by Hind, Rolph & 
Co.; schooner H. K. Hall, from Columbia River to South 
Africa at 105s, by Heatley & Co.; schooner Kona, from Genoa 
Bay to New York, by Cameron Lumber Company, Victoria, 
BL. C.; schooner 8. G. Wilder, from Puget Sound to Callao. 





TRADE BAROMETER RISING. 


As may be noted from the ac- 
companying illustration the mer- 
eury is rising steadily in the trade 
barometer of the Southern Pine 
Association. This barometer in- 
dicates percentage of orders 
above or below shipments, expe- 
rience in that industry indicating 
that when orders are in excess of 
shipment there is an advancing 
market, while a declining market 
generally follows the decrease of 
orders to a point lower than the 
shipments. The weckly report of 
the order file sent out by the 
Southern Pine Association cover- 
ing reports from 150 mills for the 
week ended Friday, September 24, 
shows orders on hand 371,878,000 
feet; orders received during the 
week, 114,660,000 feet, making a 
total of 486,538,000 feet. Ship- 
ments during the week amounted 
to 106,080,000 feet, leaving a bal- 
ance of orders on hand of 380,- 
458,000 feet. For the week or- 
ders exceeded shipments 8,580,000 
feet, or 8.088 percent. Compared 
with the report for the previous 
week there is an increase shown 
in orders of 8,500,000 feet or .22 
percent. This report ‘of the 
Southern Pine Association coin- 
cides with reports generally re- 
ceived by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN from its correspondents in 
the southern yellow pine districts, 
showing a gratifying increase in 
the amount of business placed 
with a resultant stiffening in 
prices. 
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PINE SHIPMENTS EXCEED PRODUCTION. 


The weekly bulletin on lumber addressed to ‘‘Sales 
Agents, Lumber Department,’’ has been issued by Presi- 
dent Charles 8. Keith, of the Southern Pine Association 
and of the Central Coal & Coke Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., dated September 29. President Keith’s bulletin 
reads as follows: 


In order that you may thoroughly understand the situation 
in the lumber business I wish to state that the conditions 
are ga in my letter to you of a few days ago are con 
tinuing. 

Last month the 157 mills in the association produced 384,- 
590,000 feet of lumber, or an —— Eg mill of approxi- 
mately 2,450,000 feet. In August we had twenty-six working 
days, so that the production per mill per diem was 94,230 
feet; consequently the production for the week was 565,380 
feet. The Orders Received and Shipments Made Report for 
last week indicates shipments of 35.4 cars per mill, and based 
on 19,000 feet per car this shows that the mills shipped for 
the week 672,600 feet ; consequently, on the basis of the above 
figures, their shipments were 118.9 percent of their production. 

The figures also show that these same mills sold 38.2 cars 
per mill for last week, and on the same basis of figures this 
shows that the mills averaged in orders received 72v,UU0 feet, 
or 128.4 percent of their production, this being the actual 
volume of business. 

So we have a situation for last week showing that these 
mills reduced their stocks, per mill, 107,000 feet and accumu- 
lated 53,000 feet per mill, in erders; or, in other words, that 
their total business for the week was 160,000 feet per mill 
in excess of their production. 

We have just sent you a new see list, which we expect 
you to get, and this list will be changed as rapidly as conhdi- 
tions will permit. We do not want to make quotations except 
subject to prior sale and change without notice, as the proba- 
} a are that we will issue another advanced list in a few 
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Reduction of stocks as indicated above with corre- 
spondingly encouraging accumulation at the mills, must 
be especially gratifying te President Keith. The condi- 
tions that the bulletin show are reflected in a measure 
by similar conditions throughout the southern yellow pine 
territory. 
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PACIFIC COAST | 
PRODUCTION 


30 Cars every 10 Hours 
FACILITIES FOR SERVICE 


which apply well defined supervision to or- 
ders (insuring promptness and satisfaction) 
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Selling Organization 
MINNEAPOLIS, Harland Wentworth. 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 
POCATELLO, (R. C. Angell and 
E. T. Sturgeon) 


Specializing in Stocks of 


PORTLAND LUMBER CO. 
Portland, Ore. 


PENINSULA LUMBER CO. 











Portland, Ore. 
CLARK & WILSON LUMBER Co, | SALT LAKE CITY, E. A. Carlson 
Linton, Ore. GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White 
(1. P. 
COAST RANGE LUMBER CO. | — MAHA, McCormick & White, 
Mabel, Ore. (F. P. McCormick) 


BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. 
Bridal Veil, Ore. 


| Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 
SU) 


Boosting 
Trade Is Easy 


when the goods you sell are marked 
so a customer can identify them 


CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co.! 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr.West.Dpt.) 
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when he wants more—as are ours. 


Rag 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
BVBRETT, WASH. 


This stamp appears on all our 


Vertical e * 
cain’ Fir Flooring 
Lumber, Cedar Siding and Shingles 


Straight or Mixed Cars. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mer. PW ERETT, WASH, 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 











STAFFORD, Minneapolis. 
HTON & CO,, Kansas Gi 
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Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


WE DESIGN Saw Mills, Planing Mills and Box 
CONSTRUCT 4 Factories that operate efficiently 
and APPRAISE Eettnsinn Proven, Conroe, 
SAW MILL ENG. & CONST. CO. 


F. HILL HUNTER, Mer. (Temporary Address) KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 
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FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER* 








ISSUES CRAYON CIRCULAR. 

The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Company, of St. 
Louis, has issued a circular on marking crayon supplied 
by the company. This circular describes a wide line of 
marking crayons, including metal workers’, soapstone, 
railroad, lumber, indelibles, enameled graphite, giants 
and other crayons. In connection with the indelible 
crayons the company states that they are made only by 
it. The indelible white makes a permanent mark that 
will not stain and is especially adapted for marking 
finished lumber. This may be had also in purple and 
wine color. The purple and wine color crayons are 
made especially for marking wood and frozen lumber, 
ends of logs, staves, bridge timbers, cross ties, export 
shipments etc. Rain and frost serve only to set and 
intensify instead of obliterating the marks. Among other 
letters recommending these crayons and telling of their 
satisfactory use is one from the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills at Bellingham, Wash., and one from the 
Watkins Creosoting Company, of Chicago. 

* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 


nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912. 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























Yard and St k 
Factory oc 

in straight or mixed cars or 
cargo shipments enbracing 


California Pine 


White and 
Sugar 


And PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


Inquiries Solicited. 


244 Californi 4 
AMERICAN TRADING CO., sivtconers Steet 











Anybody who uses them knows how 
they stand up to hard service. A 
door for natural finish surpassed by 
none. 

We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, 


Finish, Shingles, Col in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co 


TACOMA, WASH. 





New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - - - ~- 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, - ~- Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 








H. S. OSGOOD, - - 847 Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, aoe 5) 





RECEIVED DUPLICATE ORDER FOR DRY KILNS. 


The Grand Rapids Veneer Works of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., announces that in the Inland Empire, it has re- 
cently secured a duplicate contract from the W. H. 
Eeeles Lumber Company of Baker, Ore., and a similar 
contract from the George Palmer Lumber Company of 
LaGrande, Ore., for Grand Rapids dry kilns. 

The Grand Rapids Company further states that this 
brings its average in the Inland Empire on repeat orders 
to 100 percent. For lately it received repeat orders from 
the Libby Lumber Company and the Baker White Pine 
Lumber Company. 

As all of the above dry kilns were undoubtedly in- 
stalled in the first place as more or less of an experiment, 
the Grand Rapids Veneer Works feels gratified that the 
results have justified the different companies in making 
a further investment. 


ITALIAN FIRM WANTS CHAIN BELT. 


A business man in Italy has asked an American con- 
sular officer to place him in communication with Ameri- 
can manufacturers and exporters of chain belts, cups 
or buckets for attaching to belts, screws for the same 
ete. References are given. Correspondence should 
be in Italian or French. In writing to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce for the name and ad- 
dress, mention consular report 17712. 
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‘*COMPO-BOARD’’ USED ON SHIPS. 

The Northwestern Compo-Board Company, of Minne. 
apolis, Minn., in a booklet entitled, ‘‘Compo-l vcard 
Aboard Ship’’ announces a new use for its prc luet 
which has been used for the walls and ceilings of siate. 
rooms, smoking rooms and saloons of lavishly furnished 
ocean ships. William Matson, of the Matson Navigstion 
Company, San Francisco, Cal., says: 


With reference to the question of Compo-Board, as used 


‘in our steamship Matsonia and steamship Manoa built by 


the Newport News Ship Building and Dry Dock Compauy, | 
wish to advise that we used considerable of this materia] 
for ceiling and wall panels throughout the public room 
spaces and passenger accommodations. 

It has given us every satisfaction so far and we shall cer. 
tainly adopt it in any other vessels that we may build. 

Charles Peterson, master of the steamship Matsonia, 
one of the ships of the Matson Navigation Company, says 
in reference to the service given by the composition 
board used in the steamer for ceilings and walls of state- 
rooms, dining rooms, smoking rooms ete., that it has 
proved very satisfactory, has shown no signs whatever 
of shrinkage, and stands the vibration and different 
climatic eonditions to which it is exposed between San 
Francisco and the Hawaiian Islands. He also adds that 
it is not subject to bulging, warping and cracking. 

The photographs with this article show one of the 
staterooms on the steamship Matsonia and a social hall 
on the steamship Manoa on the ceiling and walls of 
which Compo-Board is used. These are but examples of 


the attractive effects attained throughout the two ships 
by the use of Compo-Board. 














COMPO-BOARD IS USED ON WALLS AND CEILING OF 
THIS STATEROOM ON THE STEAMSHIP 
MATSONIA. 


THE BROAD CEILING OF THIS SOCIAL HALL ON THE 
STEAMSHIP MANOA IS PANELED WITH 
COMPO-BOARD. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








In the cities and larger towns of the country de- 
mand is heavy for all kinds of millwork, which is 
likely to continue for the remainder of the year. Fac- 
tories as a general rule are busy filling orders that 
have been on their books for several weeks. Con- 
tractors as a rule are rushed to get structures finished 
as rapidly as possible, with the result that special work 
in the cities is as urgent as at any other time this year. 
Building activity continues on large lines and some of 
the operators say they are getting better prices for 
doors as a consequence. Notwithstanding this state- 
ment, however, competition continues very keen in cer- 
tain territory and values are being lost sight of in an 
effort to get volume. With a continuation of a steady 
demand for millwork throughout the fall and early 
winter it is expected that prices will steadily improve. 
The country yard trade continues slow and is not ex- 
pected to show much activity until after the time farm- 
ers have harvested their crops. Many of the retailers, 
however, are figuring on an increase in business after 
this period and have been buying mixed cars to round 
out their stocks. 

Millmen and door wholesalers of Chicago are doing 
a fairly satisfactory business, especially on work which 
has come from finishing construction of a large number 
of buildings. Stock sizes as a rule are not moving in 
as great a volume as jobbers would like to see, but 
jobbers hope that straight car demand will advance a 
little later on. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are well filled up 
with orders which are still coming in. Much building 
has been started lately and will be carried on through 
the winter. Country trade is improving and the har- 
vesting of a big crop, with high prices prevailing, 
means good collections. Late harvest has delayed 
country building and improvements, but from now on 
this will be a considerable factor. 


Oshkosh sash and door manufacturers are more than 
satisfied with general market conditions, which have 
been steadily improving during the summer and con- 
tinue without abatement. Surprise is manifested over 
the Mcreasing demand for special doors and millwork, 
and this week there was also a notable stimulus in the 
demand for regular stock, largely from farmers, who 
have nearly completed the harvesting of bountiful 
crops, and from local contractors, who are rushing late 
summer building projects to completion. Prices con- 
tinue to creep upward. 

At Baltimore, Md., some gains in the volume of 
business are noted.. Investors away during the hot 
weather have returned, and numerous projects that 


were deferred have been taken up again and a large 
number of the bigger construction projects are under 
way, so that millmen are called upon for more special 
work than before. Prices show additional firmness and 
the outlook is improved in various ways. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) door mills are handling a good volume 
of business and some say that lately they have been un- 
able to get out doors fast enough to meet purchasers’ 
needs. A large amount of frame construction work has 
been going on during the summer and little evidence of 
business depression has been noted, though early in the 
year loans were difficult to secure. With the cooler 
weather inquiries are beginning for storm sash and 
doors, trade that is expected to be in fair volume soon. 

In the Cincinnati territory factories are pushed to 
complete contract work for this fall. Builders are 
urgent and they are pushing operations in every way 
to beat a possible early winter. This has made a busy 
week in both special and stock material, with some 
stiffening of prices for the last named, ali special work 
of course being done at contract figures. Mills gen- 
erally expect a busy winter, as the indications are that 
building operations will open very early in the spring, 
if financial and general business conditions continue 
to improve. Several syndicates are preparing for ex- 
tensive operations early next spring in high class 
houses, the millwork for which must be done this win- 
ter under special contracts, while plans are already 
under way for subdivisions of less pretentious dwellings 
that should make a market for all the stock stuff that 
can be made ready. 


Leading factories of St. Louis, Mo., are busy with a 
seasonable volume of new business and on orders booked 
during the late summer and fall. On the whole the 
trade is fairly active. Prospects are good for a better- 
ment from now on and the industry has no especial 
cause for complaint. 

At Kansas City, Mo., orders are considerably more 
numerous than they were the preceding week. While 
the amount of house building in that territory is not 
large and does not give promise of anything big this 
fall there still will have to be a considerable volume 
of sash and door business because of the fact that the 
retailers have bought very little stock for several 
months and hence are short just at the time of the year 
when building will be most active. There has been a 
very fair run of orders for special work end estimating 
also is more active than it was ten days ago. Some 
localities report a tendency to weaken prices a little. 

Some San Francisco sash and millwork plants report 
an increase in small orders for residences and apart- 
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ment houses. The door manufacturing situation in 
nearby territory is unchanged, with low prices prevail- 
ing. The white pine sash and door factories in the 
Sierras are getting slightly better prices for their 
sroducts, with prospects of a further advance in white 
pine doors in the eastern market. 

A good amount of inquiry continues and fir door man- 
ufacturers in the Tacoma (Wash.) district find indi- 
cations for a nice, normal volume of fall business and 
expect no great change in prices. Any movement will 
be upward. The big factories are working full time 


and some of them overtime. Door prices are steady 
and trade seems to be up to the season. 


Window glass inquiries and orders are steadily in- 
creasing in volume. An agreement between the manu- 
facturers and workers will likely be foilowed by the 
start of the blast before the end of October. The atti- 
tude of the manufacturers for the coming year is 
toward strengthening some of the weak points in the 
industry. Stocks are reported very much depleted and 
must be replenished very soon now to prepare for the 
business that men prominent in the trade forecast. 








FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Lumberman Makes Summary of Conditions in Lumber 
Industry at Seattle—Loss to Both Laborer and Man- 
ufacturer Runs Into Millions. 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Sept. 25.—The importance of the 
lumber industry to this city is brought out more prom- 
inently in times of a depression than under normal con- 
ditions. Usually the ordinary citizen little thinkks how much 
the prosperity of his neighbor, the lumberman, affects his own 
business, but now the question on the lips of doctor, dentist, 
lawyer, druggist and men in all lines is: 
ber business going to improve?” Z ; : 

Lewis Schwager, of the Schwager-Nettleton Mills, this city, 
has made up some figures along this line that show plainly 
how much influence the lumber industry has on this city. 
Similar conditions prevail in other parts of the Northwest 
as well. He divides the sawmill plants of the city into two 
divisions. Division “A” comprises the mills not operating 
at present and Division “B” the mills that are running. Di- 
vision “A,” if running, would employ 900 men and its annual 
cut would be 212,000,000 feet. Division ‘‘B’’ employs 1,033 
men and its annual cut is 227,000,000 feet. This makes a 
grand total of 1,933 employees in all of the Seattle sawmills 
when running and an annual output of 439,000,000 feet. 
Under normal conditions this 439,000,000 feet, because of the 
advantageous location of the mills in Seattle, would have sold 
at an average price of $17 a thousand, amounting to a yearly 
business of $7,463,000, and the average wages paid during 
normal times would be about $2.75 a thousand feet, or an 
annual payroll of $1,207,250. 

None of the mills in Division ‘‘A” is in operation today. 
These nine mills under normal conditions annually produce 
212,000,000 feet of lumber at $17 a thousand, amounting to a 
yearly business of $3,604,000, of which about $583,000 is 
represented by labor,.all of which today is lost to Seattle. 
The mills in Division “B’ in operation today produce annu- 
ally about 227,000,000 feet, which under normal conditions, 
would have sold at $17 a thousand, or for $3,859,000, of 
which $684,250 represents labor. But this 227,000,000 feet 
during the last twelve months has sold at a price not to ex- 
ceed $11 a thousand, or for $2,497,000, of which at $2.50 a 
thousand $567,500 represents labor. All of which means a 
oe loss to Seattle of $1,362,000 and a labor loss of 
$56,750. 

From the foregoing figures it will be noted that Seattle 
has lost all of the business of the sawmills of Division “A,” 
valued at $3,604,000, and a labor or payroll loss of $583,000, 
and a further business loss of the mills of Division ‘“B” of 
$1,362,000 and a labor or payroll loss of $56,750, which means 
a grand total loss to Seattle in the last twelve months in the 
sawmill business of $5,605,750, which includes a payroll loss 
of $639,750. Some of the mills in Division ‘‘A” have operated 
for short periods during the last twelve months, but such 
production is offset by the mills in Division “B” running only 
half time or on short hours. 

The foregoing figures do not take into consideration any 
of the shingle mills, sash and door factories or woodworking 
factories. It is estimated that over 40 percent of all lumber 
logging and shingle concerns in the State of Washington have 
headquarters in the city of Seattle. Thus through Seattle not 
less than about $35,000,000 of this business is handled an- 
nually, which today is only about 60 percent of normal, 
meaning a tremendous loss to all of the machinery, supply 
and wholesale houses and to the retail merchants and banks. 


“When is the lum- 


Australian Timber Merchant on Coast. 


Alexander Sturrock, head of Alexander Sturrock & Sons 
(Ltd.), of Melbourne, after spending a few days in Van- 
couver, where he arrived from Melbourne, Australia, was in 
Seattle today expecting to remain a few days to look into 
lumber manufacturing and also while here to meet some of 
the prominent lumbermen and lumber shippers. Mr. Sturrock 
is accompanied by his wife. This is his second trip to this 
country, he having made a tour of the United States four 
years ago. He has been engaged in the lumber business as a 
timber merchant at Melbourne for the last twenty-five years 
and at his plant there manufactures boxes and veneers. He 
reports a very good outlook for business in Australia, al- 
though last year there was a drougth that curtailed crops and 
caused the death of a great deal of stock, necessitating the 
importation of fodder to keep alive the flocks and herds, 
which materially diminished the wool crop and generally 
affected business. During last winter, however, there way 
ample rain and crops are now looking finer than ever before 
in many years, with a prospect of an excellent harvest in 
sight. As a great deal of the lumber used in Australia is 
imported from the United States, Canada, New Brunswick 
and the Baltic, the present scarcity of vessels and the high 
freight make lumber with the cost of delivery exorbitant and 
buying is only being done for actual needs for a heavy demand 
to replenish stocks whenever the freight situation eases. 
While in this country he expects to visit the large centers 
in the middle West and the Atlantic coast and also to look 
into box and woodworking and veneer machinery and methods. 


Western Retail Conditions Good. 


J. M. Crawford, president of the Tum-A-Lum Lumber Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Walla Walla, Wash., and operat- 
ing a line of over forty retail yards in eastern Washington 
and Oregon, visited Seattle this week. Mr. Crawford has 
been spending some time visiting his yards and also looking 
into lumber conditions in Portland, Tacoma and Seattle. 
Here he joined Mrs. Crawford and their daughter Susie, who 
is a student at the University of Washington. He intends to 
visit Grays Harbor and other lumber manufacturing centers 
before returning home. Mr. Crawford is cae of the live re- 
tailers of the western country, being president of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association. He looks for better prices 
as the year advances and expects there will be much lumber 
per dg d in the fall and in the spring in the farming regions 
i) e West. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BPLLINGHAM, WasH., Sept. 25.—Prospects of good 
business for October are reported by Thomas Earles, 
president of the Earles-Cleary Lumber & Shingle Com- 
Lees Shingles and yard stock, he declares, are firmer this 
week and he looks for quite a volume of trade next month. 
Rail business continues fair so far as demand is concerned 


and a similar report is made by other large rail shippers of 
Bellingham. 


A movement is on foot in the Northwest to induce eastern 
shippers to help improve the lumber market by using wooden 
boxes for shipping purposes instead of paper containers. 
Among these bodies which have been asked to join this move- 
ment is the Anacortes Chamber of Commerce. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills plans to open a large 
tract of iand near Samish for settlement, to be offered on 
terms. The company bas just made a shipment of 2,000,- 
000 feet of lumber to New York on the steamship Windber. 


COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Tacoma, WASH., Sept. 25.—The Puget Sound Lumber 
Company had its mill on the north waterfront idle two 
days this week to permit installation of a new and 
larger engine, increasing the power capacity of the plant. The 
mill has been running day and night for some time and is 
doing business largely with cargo shippers, one cargo alone 
going out during the month for the Orient aggregating 3,000,- 
000 feet. 

The Fir Tree Lumber Company, Bankers’ Trust Building, 
is running its plant near Rainier regularly with enough busi- 
ness coming in to take care of what the mill cuts. Jerry G. 
Startup, vice president and manager of the company, says the 
lumber market is not showing much improvement. He finds 
conditions now a little better than a few months ago, but by 
no means satisfactory from the millman’s viewpoint. 

The Dempsey Lumber Company this week is putting 500,000 
feet for California aboard the steam schooner Speedwell 
which will finish its cargo at Everett. With the Defiance 
Lumber Company, the Dempsey company has also finished the 
schooner Mable Gale which goes to sea this week for Australia 
with 900,000 feet for the American Trading Company. 

Foremen and employees of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company have started a ‘First Aid” class which held its first 
meeting Tuesday night to receive instruction from Dr. W. N. 
Lipscomb, of the American Red Cross. The class will meet 
for more detailed and thorough instruction than Dr. Lipscomb 
i a — to give on his tour of the sawmills and camps 
of the State. 








ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 25.—An appreciable improve- 
ment of market conditions has taken place during the 
last few weeks, and last week’s increasing lumber trade 
activity brought about a strengthening of prices in many lines, 
elevating them to levels not attained for many months. The 
most marked advance was in shingles, which took a sudden 
leap upward of 10 cents. The California demand has slack- 
ened and must now be classified as almost lethargic, and off- 
shore business is as difficult as it has been. Brisk business 
is, however, done with the railroads and inquiries and de- 
mands from this source are increasing every day. 

Portland lumber manufacturers will bid on 4,000,000 feet 
of lumber that the Government Reclamation office at Denver, 
Colo., will purchase for use on projects in Colorado and Utah 
in the near future. It was understood here that about 18,- 
000,000 feet would be hought to fill the wants for a year, 
but advices from Denver are to the effect that for the pres- 
ent the orders will be confined to 4,000,000 feet. 

E. Schulze, managing director of the China Import & 
Export Lumber Company, arrived in this city recently from 
Shanghai and will make his headquarters here for an indefi- 
nite period. He reports that owing to the lack of tonnage 
the lumber supply in China will be sadly depleted before 
long. ‘The schooner Hugh Hogan will soon commence loading 
a cargo of 600.000 feet of fir lumber here, with Shanghai as 
destination. The vessel is reported as engaged by Balfour, 
Guthrie & Company. 

The Western Sash & Door Company, of this city, has com- 
pleted ‘its new quarters at East Fiftieth and Salmon streets 
and will move into them shortly. The new building is con- 
siderably larger than the old plant, being 100 by 200 feet, 
and two stories in height. , 

The Douglas Fir Lumber Company, of this city, is repre- 
sented in Salt Lake City by Earl A. Carlson, who for the last 
few months has been in the Portland office of the company. 
He is an experienced lumber salesman, having been with the 
Portland Lumber Company at San Francisco and later in 
charge of its Los Angeles office. The. first of this year he 
came to Portland to look after sales in the mill office of the 
Portland Lumber Company and a few months ago went with 
the Douglas Fir Lumber Company. In southern Idaho the 
Douglas Fir Lumber Company is represented by the R. C. 
Angel Company, of Pocatello, which consists of R. C. Angel 
and E. T. Sturgeon, both experienced salesmen. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


_ EVERETT, Wasu., Sept. 27.-The Northwest Codpera- 
tive Association, which has for its object the leasing 
and operation of lumber and shingle mills, is making 
some progress, according to its members. A number of small 
mills in Snohomish County have been operated on the codp- 
erative basis. Millmen doubt, however, that the plan wiil 
work in the case of large mills. 

Lumber manufacturers report a good fall rail trade. The 
coastwise business has not been up to standard lately and 
there was no foreign business. 


John McMaster 
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FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Sept. 27.—Business is very good 
throughout the entire district and prices are gradually 
improving. Owing to the splendid crop conditions 
throughout the heir ss f territory the outlook is very en- 
couraging for a good fall and spring trade. Plans are being 
made for extensive logging operations and many operators 
are working large forces of men in building camps and roads 
preparatory to sleigh haul. From all indications the input 
of logs this winter for next season’s cut will be greater than 
in previous years. 

R. -Budd, president of the Somers Lumber Company, 
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SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Somers, Mont.; F. A. Bushnel, general purchasing agent for 
the Great Northern; C. M. Nye and P. S. Hevin, minor offi- 
cials, were in the district last week looking over the plant 
aud their logging interests. The company contemplates 
operating its sawmill at Somers this year as late as weather 
conditions will permit. 

Resolutions protesting against the exchange of State lands 
for lunds in the National forests of FJatuead and Lincoln 
counties were passed by the joint meeting of the chambers 
of commerce of Columbia Falls, Kalispell and Whitefish at 
the meeting held at Columbia Falls September 24 and will 
be submitted to Secretary Lane, of the Department of the 
Interior, and Montana’s representatives in Congress. 

After an extensive trip throughout northwestern Montana 
Philip S. Bush, with headquarters in Butte, has the follow- 
ing to say regarding the lumber industry in Montana: 

* Business is still quiet, but the mills around Libby, Eureka 
and Kalispell are more active than they have been and the 
demand for lumber is increasing. The price of lumber is 
still too low to encourage the millmen very much, but there 
is a general feeling in the lumber trade that prices will im- 
prove.” 


IN THE WESTERN PINE CCUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WaSsH., Sept. 25.—After October 1 lumber 
manufacturers of this city will be benefited by a new 
order issued by the Northern Pacific Railroad. The 
order provides for a milling-in-transit arrangement on Jumber 
and other forest products originating at shipping points in 
the Inland Empire, which permits carload shipments to be 
stopped at Spokane for milling and dressing in eastward 
transit. . 

Te National Pole Company is doing a large amount of work 
in the vicinity of Bonners Ferry, Ida. The company expects 
to get out several thousand poles during the coming winter. 
There is a fair demand for poles and posts at tue present 
time. 

Mann & Ilay are completing a logging contract for the Mil- 
waukee Land Company which represents a cut of 50,000,000 
feet of logs. The contract has been in force tree years. Dur- 
ing the last year the company has cut about 18,000,000 feet 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DULUTH, MINN., Sept. 29.—Many lumber buyers ar 
expected on the Duiutn market this week. The cond 
tions surrounding the industry are getting better a 
the time. The only sale of importance to report this we 
is 1.250.000 feet of log run stock, by Alger, Smith & C 
to go East. This company has been operating two mills j 
Duluth during the season, and the Rice Point plant wi: 
closed down this week. The Duluth plants will continu 
operating until winter sets in. 

The Virginia & Rainy Lake Company is preparing for th 
winter’s work in the woods. The company’s big sawmi'i 
at Virginia, Minn., shut down Saturday for repairs, afte: 
having run continuously day and night since June, 1914 
averaged a daily cut of about 600,000 feet. The shutdown 
will be made as brief as consistent with making the neces- 
sary repairs. 
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Retail Lumber Trade Feels Reaction of General Com- 
mercial Prosperity—Building of Residences Remains 
One of Market’s Features. 


San Francisco, Ca., Sept. 25.—With the heavy tide 

of eastern travel to the Panama-Pacifie Exposition still 
in full swing and the total attendance to date in excess 
of 13,000,090, local business is good aud the retail lumber 
trade should feel its effects for some time to come. Many 
prominent lumbermen from all over the country are expected 
to arrive here by October 18 to attend the Logging Cor- 
Zress. 
° San Francisco’s banks, and financial institutions generally, 
are in a strong condition, but there seems to be a reluctance 
to release funds for promotion purposes. <A representative 
of the American National Bank, of this city, said when inter- 
viewed: ‘Tne vagaries of foreign exchanges in the last 
month have caused a serious curtailment of the export busi- 
ness of San Francisco. Exporters are reluctant to quote 
for 48-hour acceptance, as usual, on account of the likeli- 
hood of takivg a loss by a sudden break in the market and 
the foreign buyers are just as loath to bid on a dollar basis 
for the same reason.” 

Export cargo prices on fir are now about $7.50 base at the 
mill and the volume of business is below normal. Domestic 
cargo is about $9.50 base, delivered San Francisco, and $10 
South. The volume of shipments to California ports from 
the North is about normal. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last week 
Was sixteen, representing a total investment in buildings of 
$103,000. This is below the average for local building con- 
struction during recent years. Construction of new homes 
continues to be one of the leading features of the building 
situation in the city. Many of the residences now being 
erected are high-class bungalows. 

Toe Charles Nelson Company, large lumber shippers of this 
city, will open a branch office in Los Angeles on November 
1 for the handiing of foreign lumber shipments ete. from 
southern California points. Robert Forgie, who formerly 
represented the Bloedel Donovan interests in California, will 
be in charge of the new office. 





FROM SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Sept. 25.—Lately one hears more 
optimistic talk from some of the lumber dealers here. 
Business has improved, and they have a somewhat larger 
volume of business in prospect. ‘The local improvement, 
coupled with the very encouraging reports from the middle 
West, are signs pointing to a pronounced revival in business 
that lumbermen will share in. In consequence of the better 
feeling some dealers are not buying in as small quantities as 
they have been. Where heretofore they would not order 
more than one car of flooring they are now buying in from 
50,000 to 75,000-foot lots. 

Prices on some items of sugar pine are stronger, princi- 
pally some grades of flooring. Redwood is in small demand. 
It, however, continues to hold its own at $10 off list. 





MINNESOTA 











A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 29.—Efforts are being 
made to devise a legal scheme to be applied to some of 
the tracts of State timber to be sold at St. Pel October 
15 by which it will be possible to apply forestry principles to 
the cutting. The practice has -been to cut everything clean 
that is over 6 inches in diameter, and the law is very strict 
about disposal of slashings. But a form of permit has been 
devised by State Auditor Preus and submitted to the attorney 
general that will get around this difficulty, if it is legal. It 
provides that ‘all slashings and debris resulting from cutting 
of white pine,. norway pine, jack pine and other kinds of 
timber growing with the pine on high land shall be burned as 
cutting proceeds in a manner satisfactory to the State for- 
ester. Slash from timber other than pine and not growing 
with it shall be disposed of by burning clean as cutting pro- 
ceeds a strip 200 feet wide adjoining public highways, railroad 
rights of way, public ditches, unsold State timber and private 
property in danger of fire, or otherwise as the State forester 
may direct.” 
Wet weather since Friday of last week has checked buying 
temporarily both at wholesale and retail, dealers here report, 
Payson Smith, of the Payson Smith Lumber Company, has 
been visiting hardwood mills in Michigan for several days, 
looking over stocks which his company handles. 
Mr. Wilson, of the Wilson-Leuthold Lumber Company, 
Spokane, was a business visitor in Minneapolis this week. 








CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 28.—Proof that there is 
plenty of building activity in Milwaukee is found in the 
figures prepared by the local building inspector, which 
show that the building investment for thus far in September 
totals $2,253,148, compared with an expenditure of $1,163, 
029 for all of September, 1914. Te total investment since 
the first of the vear amounts to $8,626.897, as against $8,- 
296.664 for the first nine months of 1914. The building in- 
spector is confident that the building record for the entire 
year will show a considerable gain over that of 1914. 

Most Milwaukee building material men are skeptical of 
the suggestion made that possibly the price of material might 
be reduced during the winter months so as to encourage 
winter building and give employment to many people wo 
might otherwise be cut of work. A. F. John, of the Milwau- 
kee Building Material Exehange, says: 

“Building material at the present time is being sold at 
such a close margin that it would be impossible to reduce 
the price. do not believe that the price of building mate- 
rial is usually a very important factor in keeping down build- 
ing operations, but that building is generally curtailed by a 
depressed condition in general business.” 

A. J. Earling, president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, who was in Milwaukee last week to attend the 
annual meeting of the company, believes that it is highly im- 
portant that a foreign markct be maintained. Te was fearful 
t'at the farmers may not find a market for all their vast 
surplus of grain unless a large foreign market is available. 
Mr. Earling said: 

“A great deal of our prosperity up to the present time 
has been based on war orders. There bas been a great influx 
of orders in the steel business, but this is largely based on 
the war. The lumber trade in the West has been depressed 
because of the backward condition of manufacturing. ‘There 
was a drop of 500.000 tons in the lumber traffic of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road last year, due to the de- 
pression in the lumber trade.” 





A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 


SHEBOYGAN, Wis., Sept. 27—The Fountain-Campbell 
Lumber Company has decided to move its sawmill from 
Donald and it is believed will locate in Chippewa Falls. 
The company has 50,000,000 feet of timber to be logged with 
still more in view and expects to employ fifty men in its mill 
for the next ten years. 

Brooks & Ross, of Wausau, announce that they will do no 
logging this season. A jobber who has holdover contracts 
will complete the job. The Wausau concern built a logging 
road into its lands near Bowler this summer but will not 
use it this fall. 

More lumber was consumed in Wisconsin this vear than was 
manufactured, lumbermen state. ‘The reason given, aside from 
the tariff. is that vellow pine from the South has been sup- 
planting Wisconsin timber here. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

OTTAWA, Onr., Sept. 28.—Ocean freight rates on 
lumber have gone up again in spite of the fact that 
they had previously reached a level which was almost 
prohibitive of profitable export. During the last few weeks 
there has been an increase of 20 shillings a standard to Great 
Britain. The rate is, therefore, now 165 shillings as com- 
pared with 40 shillings prior to the outbreak of war, 
while the war risk and extra marine risk amount to about 2 
percent Of the value of the lumber shipped. Despite the fact 
that rates are so high it is impossible to obtain tonnage in 
any instances since the movement of the grain crop has 
egun. 

Quite a number of large export shipments have gone for- 
ward from Ottawa district during the last month and buyers 
from Denmark, Greece and Holland have been making in- 
quiries here, which explains the anxiety of exporters in 
regard to scarcity of ocean tonnage. 

There has been a slight strengthening of the demand for 
lumber during the last few weeks due to the requirement of 
low grade birch and spruce for shell boxes. Fairly large quan- 
tities of these grades have been sold to local manufacturers 
of these boxes and there is also a demand from the United 
States from factories which are turning out shells to the 
order of the allied governments. 

A_scarcity of men to go to the lumber camps has developed 
in Ottawa district. Three months ago any number of men 
could be secured but the internment of aliens and the enlist- 
ment of large numbers has depleted the supply. A controversy 
over wages bas also commenced and many of the men refuse 
to go to the woods unless paid on the scale existing last year. 

















IN SOUTHEASTERN CANADA. 


MONTREAL, QUE., Sept. 25.—Lumbermen in eastern 
Canada are somewhat discouraged over the outlook for 
business. The building trade continues dull while the 
export business to Great Britain and the continent is not 
satisfactory, owing to the high freight rates and to the 
searcity of carriers. At the same time the lumber camps in 
Quebee and northern Ontario find it somewhat difficult to 
Secure men to go into the woods, The result is that wages 
in the lumber camps are higher than usual, but even this 
inducement is not sufficient to secure an adequate supply 


men. 

In 1914 Canada produced over a million tons of woodpuln, 
valued at approximately $20,000,000, of which $8.000.000 
worth was exported. In the same year Canada imported 
$426.000 worth of woodpulp, of which over half came from 
the United States. There are now’sixty-six pulp mills operat- 
ing in Canada. These last year consumed 1.224,000 cords 
of pulp wood, valued at the mills at $8,089,000. .In addi- 
tion 972,000 cords. valued at $6,680.000, were exported in 
an unmanufactured state to the United States, making a 
ino of pulp wood of 2,196,000 cords, valued at 

2660, 
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NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Sept. 27.—Owing to the cold snap 
vhich has prevailed throughout the great grain area of 
vestern Canada during the last two weeks threshing 
as practically been stopped. The grain crop for_ 1915 is 
stimated to value $350,000,000, made up of 235,000,000 
ushels of wheat, 270,000,000 bushels of oats, 54,044,138 
ushels of barley and 6,645,370 busbels of flax. The distri- 
ution of this $300,000,000 amongst the lumbermen, builders, 
implement houses and general merchants should soon stimu- 
ite tne lumbering and allied industries. Tiere is already 
igns of an improvement, but the coid wet weather does not 
ayor any material increase. 

The Prince Albert Lumber Company expects to employ 
bout 2,009 men in its various camps this winter. It is 
Iso reported that the Ruby Lumber Company (Sask.) and 
ite Finger Lumber Company, at the Pas, Man., will employ 
bout 700 men in their jumber camps. It is the intention of 
he Prince Albert mill to get out this winter a sufficient sup- 
ly of logs to last for two years. ‘The chief reason for so 
large a cut is that it is intended to run the mill night and 
day for the next two seasons and in order to get an early 
start in the spring the logs must be brought down the year 
vetore, 

Members of the British Columbia Forestry Branch hon- 
ored Mr. Campbell, director of forestry for the Donimion 
Government at a dinner at the Brown Jug Cafe at Victoria 
iast week. Covers for ten were laid, among those present in 
addition to the guest of honor being Mr. Cameron, of the 
Dominion Forestry Branck, who is stationed at Kamloops, 
and several members of the Provincial branch. Following 
the dinner Mr. Campbell spoke on topics connected with the 
science of forestry. 

The British steamer Cycle, which was previously reported 
as having been chartered to load paper at Powell River for 
Australia will, after taking on its cargo at the northern 
mills, shift to Vancouver to take on 800,000 feet of lumber 
at the Hastings Mills for the Antipodes. 

The Kettle River Quarries Company (Itd.), Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been awarded a contract by the city council of 
Winnipeg for creosote wood block at $2.19 a square yard. 





FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 


St. Joun, N. B., Sept. 27.—That the cut of logs will 
be mueh smaller this winter than usual is indicated in 
reports received from all parts of the Province. Large 
quantities of manufactured lumber are still being held 1u 
yards and on w.arts awaiting shipment. The British market 
has not improved tu any appreciable extent, and freights ap- 
pear still to have an upward tendency. 

I. E. Neale, of Chatham, has loaded fifty-two sailing ves- 
sels and ten steamers with lumber with British destination, 
and will load another steamer and eight more sailing vessels 
before the close of the season. 


MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay Ciry-Sacinaw, Micu., Sept. 28.—More orders 
are received and the outlook for a steadily increasing 
business is brighter. The prices in some lines are 
somewhat firmer. Demand for lumber has increased during 
the past ten duys with Booth & Boyd, of Saginaw. ‘The 
prices are stronger. 

Kerry & Way. of Saginaw, report that sales are fair and 
that while prices are low the tendency is to stiffen. They 
get a little more for lumber, especially for hardwood, and 
thick maple, 1% to 2 inches, is moving more rapidly. Prices 
in the maple line are good. 

The Strable Manufacturing Company notes an improvement 
with the prospects good. 

The John D. Mershon Lumber Company, of Saginaw, re- 
cently closed a large contract for shipment next year to a 
manufacturing concern of 500.000 feet of redwood. 

Trade is rather quiet with Bradley, Miller & (0., of Bay 
City. White pine is off, but business in the manufacture of 
window frames is good while that in boxes is dull. 

The old Gates sawmill, located on the site of the first mill 
erected in Bay City, is being torn down. It has not been 
operated for a decade and is owned by the widow of the 
late S. G. M. Gates. 

















NOTES FROM NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 


REED City, Micu., Sept. 28.—Officials of the Acme 
Tie Company report that business is better now than it 
has been at any time since the beginning of the 
memorable slump. The year’s business will greatly exceed 
that of 1914. Carload shipments of ties have been made 
recently to several Indiana and Ohio towns and the com- 
pany’s comparatively small plant is going at top speed. A 

An agreement has been entered into between four big 
lumber firms of Grayling—the Salling-Hanson Company, 
Rasmus Hanson & Sons, the Hanson Lumber Company and 
the Johannesburg Manufacturing Company--conveying the 
right to the E. I. DuPont de Nemours Powder Company to 
remove all hardwood from cut-over lands of the companies 
in Cheboygan, Otsego, Crawford and Antrim counties. Toe 
powder company will pay, according to the agreement, 45 
Pi 2 a cord for all dry timber and 35 cents a cord for green 
timber, 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 














NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 28.—With encouraging busi- 
ness conditions around them.the memters of the lum- 
ber trade have returned from vacations at shore or 
country farm or mountains filled with renewed determination 
and confident that the coming autumn and winter will see 
the lumber industry well advanced on the return road to 
prosperity. The better demand for lumber required in fac- 
tory and mill construction already is making itself strongly 
felt. Wherever “war orders” are received new factories 
spring up and extensions are built. At Brockton, Mass., 
the Rand Company has just announced it will put up an 
extension 100 by 60 feet. of timber construction. At Bridge- 
port the demand for more manufacturing cpacity is so great 
that all available building tradesmen are engaged in factory 
construction and hundreds of new workmen brouzht in are 
being housed in rough temporary shacks and ramshackle 
barracks. Scores of dwelling houses are going up there, alco, 
but the work is done almost entirely by contractors brought 
in from outside points, and the workmen required to put up 
the dwelling houses now contemplated will net bevin to he 
available in anything like the numbers wanted before next 
spring at the earliest. Plans have just been announced for 
2.000 two-family frame houses at Bridgeport to cost $8,000,- 
000. and to provide quarters for the employees of only one 
munitions company. 

These and many other building protects last week brought 
the value of new contracts in New England to $3.645.090, 
making a total of $128,543,000 for the year to September 22, 





comparing with $127,249,000 for the same period a year ago, 
and $127,772,000 in 1913, 

Burton E. Kile, of the Kile & Morgan Lumber Company, 
and Mr. Lansing, head of the Lansing Lumber Company, 
were among those who attended the big VProvidence, R. L., 
Chamber of Commerce dinner last week at which KE. A. 
Filene, of Boston, representing the National Chamber of 
Commerce, delivered his remarkable address on “Economic 
Conditions after the War and Their Effect on American 
Business.” The banquet room at the Hotel Narraganseit 
was connected by telephone with San Francisco and Mr. 
Filene’s speech was heard on the Pacific coast as well as by 
the banqueters. 


THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

Banoor, Me., Sept. 27.—Lumber »perators in north- 
ern Maine estimate that the log cut on St. John River 
within the boundaries of this State will this season be 
40 percent below normal owing to the slack demand for spruce 
lumber. Last winter the cut was 25 percent less than the 
average and part of it was bung up, yet the supply of logs 
has been more than sufficient to meet all demands and it is 
said that sume manufacturers have been piling up lumber in 
their mill yards, unable to dispose of it at prices that woul 
allow of a profit. 

Although tonnage is in great demand, especially for off- 
shore voyages, tu.ere is no great demand for new vessels and 
the expected war boom kas not come to the shipyards of 
Maine. <A few four-masted schooners and barges are, how- 
ever, being built at Bath. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 27.—The tendency of the 
jumber business during the last week has been in the 
right direction and the numer of concerns that are 
finding business better is still increasing. The latest im- 
provement has been most marked in yellow and North Caro- 
lina pine, but the entire line seems to be tightening. Those 
concerns that have southern mills, and the mill representa- 
tives, say that the local demand is better than it has been 
for some time, and with the low grade of lumber being 
disposed of they are not going to let their good lumber go 
unless they make a better profit on it. The city yards seem 
to be picking up somewhat on the out of town ones and 
there is not now so much difference, but all are doing a 
fair business. 

Building business continues to show considerable activity 
and more ground is being conveyed for infprovement, indicat- 
ing that this class of work will continue if the winter is 
open. 




















AT THE HEAD OF THE CHIO RIVER. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Sept. 28.—Yard trade is off and 
building operations are receding. In manufacturing lines 
companies find a steady flow of inquiries, and one 
especial feature is a growing disposition on the part of many 
big consumers to get contract prices for some months ahead. 
This has not produced lower prices but on the contrary ap- 
pears to have stiffened the backbone of southern yellow pine 
men particularly. 

In the iron and steel trade the improvement continues 
only in such lines as are for export demand. In the coal min- 
ing fields mines are nearing capacity with such labor as they 
have, but miners are scarce. Coke ovens are not changing 
because a shortage of coke labor is felt. 

The J. C. Donges Lumber Company reports but light changes 
in the general market. 

The Babcock Lumber Company reports but little change 
except that there are better inquiries and buying seems to 
be more active in parts of the country. 

W. W. Wilson, formerly head of the Western Lumber Com- 
pany, is manager of sales of the Forest Lumber Company, of 
Pittsburgh. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 


FRCM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 28—The market sentiment is 
decidedly better. Inquiries call for larger quantities and 


efforts to maintain a higher price situation meet with 
some success. 

Steady prices and good inquiries from reliable export 
sources are figured on. ‘There is a large Virginia sap pine 
inquiry for shipment to St. Petersburg. The Astoria Veneer 
Mills, Dock & Lumber Company has inquired for North Caro- 
lina pine box shooks. Tre Southern Pine Company of Georgia 
has booked a big contract for longleaf pine. 

Harry S. Lafond, of the Harry S. Lafond Company, 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, left on Saturday for a trip to the mills of the 
W. M. Cady Lumber Company (Ine.), McNary, La., whose 
stock in this market is handled through Mr. Lafond. 

J. M. Hastings, of the Davison Lumber Company, Bridge- 
water, N. S., is in the city at the company’s local office, Grand 
Central Terminal Building. 

A. TI. Hempstead, president of the Mershon, Eddy, Parker 
Company, Saginaw, Mich., spent last week in the East, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Hempstead. 

T. W. Decker, general sales agent of the Champion Lumber 
Company, Cremont, N. C., was in this district last week, in 
connection with some contracts in which the company is 
interested. 

The Frost & Davis Lumber Company, which has been located 
at 1 Madison Avenue for several years, has taken up more 
commodious offices in the Woolworth Building, rooms 1220-22, 

J. F. Drescher, 17 Battery Place, New York City, who looks 
after the eastern business for the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, Seattle, Wash.. reports considerable activity in Pacific 
coast products, saying not only has vessel business improved, 
but_a much stronger demand for rail shipments exists. 

The Blanchard Lumber Company has just closed a contract 
for 1,000.00 feet of spruce to be shipped to the Remington- 
Arms Company at the base price. 


~~~ 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 28.—Last week’s receipts of 
lumber by lake were large, amounting to over 4,500,000 
feet. The vessels arriving for the different yards were 
as follews: J. J. Case, 1,000,000 feet of hemlock for Hurd 
Bros.; Mohegan, Mingoe, and Aloha. 2.260.000 feet of white 
pine for Graves, Manhert, George & Co.: Simon Langell, 
256 000 feet of white pine fer C. M. Betts & Co.: Edward 
Buctley, 300.000 feet of *ardwoods for the H. T. Kerr Lum- 
ber Company; Wotan, 700900 feet of hemlock for the Hen- 
dricks-Caskev Company. The receipts were the largest in 
several weeks. 

In an interview, President Charles M. Heald, of the Mutual 
Transit Comnany, the old James J. Hill line on the lakes, 
states that the package freight companies have ahout given 
up trying to sell their steamers to: ocean purchasers, on 
account of the many difficulties found in getting the boats 
to salt water. He admits that he does not know what. is to 
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LAND TITLE BUILDING = . 


PHILADELPHIA 


PINE 


SOLID OR MIXED CARS. 


LUMBER and PRICES are RIGHT. 











White Pine 


From IDAHO 
Of the ““Maraschino” Variety 


Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 


in proclaiming the merits of the 


*Maraschino” variety; that we 


should tell the trade that No. 1 Barn runs 50% dressing and the No. 
2 Barn runs 50% No. 1 Barn. 
Does this interest you? Will you write us and say ‘show me”’? 


ens AC. Busner Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 














Everything in 





North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Hallowell & Souder, puitabetPnia’ pa. 








THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits all inquiries for 


White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. 











S. P. Bowers Co. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE BUILDING 


112 N. Broad St., 


Philadelphia 


Wholesale Dealers in 


LUMBER 


Cross Ties, Piling 
Telegraph Poles. 
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Vivid Story 


of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around atypical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory « Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 


mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 
good readable $ Z 
type,postpaid, e 
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Buy Right 


Carter’s List will help you, because it re- 
flects the actual market and offers you 
quality and prompt shipments in 


Ark. 2:7 Yellow Pine 


On request we'll send it regularly—free. 


C. J. Carter Lumber Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








LOUISIANA | 
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oll the Quality something 
originally put when you 
there by buy 

Nature LONG LEAF YELLOW 


PineTimbers 
Our “Hammond Quality” 
also applies to all grades of our 
Rift Flooring R«"*}*"4 Finish 

Piling all lengths, up to 110 Feet. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


(1.C.R.R.) | Hammond, La. 
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LOUISIANA RED 


CYPRESS 


IS THE BEST CYPRESS. 


We produce and sell as much as 
all the others combined. 


No Concern has “Anything on Us’’ in 
Planing Mill Facilities 
Uniform Grades 
Good Service 
Or a “Square Deal”’ 

We want your orders—shipment by rail or sea. 

Louisiana Red Cypress Co., newonteans ta. 

Frank N. Snell, See’y &Gen’I1 Mgr. | Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress.”” 


Long Leaf ~\ 


“YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORIEANS,LA. ‘“‘Since 1867" Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. } 























POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd., fuser ta. 
— Mantfacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 








become of them, though they must be sold by December 1 
in obedience to an order from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. This statement leads to further query as to the 
future of the lake lumber fleet. In the days of the wooden 
vessel it was common to make lumber carriers of everything 
that was getting too old for grain. Today’s steel fleet does 
not grow old, because broken or rusted parts are replaced. 
There will soon be nothing to turn to for replacing the 
lumber fieet. The lake lumber trade is now small in com- 
parison to what it was, but it will not run down very fast 
from this time on. Buffalo, for instance, has received con- 
siderably more lumber this season than for some time past, 
chiefly on account of the reduction in the mill price of hard- 
woods and the activity in hemlock. 

The D. E. Horton Construction Company is driving about 
500 wood piles for the foundation of the train sheds for 
the new Lehigh Valley Railroad station. The construction 
company states that for ordinary work it is using hardwood 
piles very largely, but falls back on southern yellow pine for 
long lengths. The new Lackawanna Railroad station is 
using a large amount of wood piling on account of these 
foundations being largely below the level of the Buffalo River. 
This is plainly from the fact that if wood foundations can 
be kept either uniformly wet or dry they are practically 
everlasting. 

Building permits for last week numbered ninety-four, with 
forty-five frame dwellings. The total costs were $164,700. 





LAKE ERIE PORTS 




















FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustinan’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 








FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Sept. 28.—The Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers still has under consideration the proposal 
that lumbermen enter an exhibit in the Complete Building 
Show which will be held in this city in February. A diversity 
of opinion has arisen among the dealers, some advocating 
entering the show and others in favor of an independent 
exhibition to be held early in April. : 

Arch C. Klumph, of the Cuyahoga Lumber Company, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Builders’ Exchange, will address the 
weekly meeting of the Society Advocating Fire Elimination 
at Shuster’s Cafe, Thursday noon, September 30. Mr. Klumph 
is slowly recovering from recent injuries received on the 
lumber docks at Sault Ste. Marie. 

The Cleveland Lumber Club celebrated Ladies’ Day Sep- 
tember 25 by an automobile trip to Leroy, Ohio, about forty 
miles from Cleveland on the Wooster Pike. Seventy-five sat 
down to dinner at the hotel. In the afternoon a game of 
baseball was played between opposing nines of which Allan 
Teare and Louis Flandermeyer were pitchers. 

Much building is contemplated for the fall season. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO 


ToLeDO, Ono, Sept. 27.—There is a better tone to 
the market and feeling among dealers is the best it has 
been throughout the season. Farmers, after harvesting 
most of their crops, have determined upon their building oper- 
ations and business from this source is better than was ex- 
pected. City yards are well stocked up as they have taken 
bargains off and on all summer. Country yards are not in so 
good a condition but are by no means inclined to buy for in- 
vestment purposes. Buying by both city and country yards is 
better than was expected. Building in the city continues 
good and present indications are that country building will 
be very heavy also. 





CENTRAL SOUTH 











CRESCENT CITY NOTES. 


NEw ORLEANS, Sept. 27.—Southern yellow pine con- 
tinues to supply the ‘‘market features’’ hereabout, 
steady growth of demand with stiffening of price and 
advances on some of the more active items being reported. 
One veteran who almost invariably leans to the conservative 
side expressed the opinion today that the yellow pine market 
is in better shape today than it has been for two years. While 
not all of the items on the list have registered advances, he 
estimated the average advance covering the entire list at 
better than $1 during the last six weeks. Dimension, special 
timbers and flooring are said to be in notably active domestic 
eall, On the export side local shipments recently have been 
light, but fair inquiry is reported and there is an additional] 
—* current that Italy is in the market for 25,000,000 
eet. 

Cypress pursues the even tenor of its way, with the main 
body of domestic business handled in mixed cars, inquiry 
fair and the growth of new business in comparative volume 
very gradual. Prices continue steady, but no changes of 
moment are reported. 

Hardwoods seem to be duplicating the experience of cypress, 
save that in this market the export call outbulks the do- 
mestic. In spite of the scarcity of tonnage and altitude of 
ocean rates the movement of parcel shipments overseas is 
continued, with gum and oak leading in volume, ash making 
a fair showing and occasional shipments of elm and other 
species. Interior call for the staples develops gradually. 
With the possible exception of ash and some items of special 
stock there has been, it appears, no advance of quotations. 

The W. W. Carre Company, whose New Orleans plant 
burned several weeks ago, has rebuilt and refitted and last 
week began the operation of a new mill on the site of the 
old. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, La., Sept. 28.—During the last ten days 
or two weeks the biggest southern yellow pine business 
of the year has been transacted, and it looks as if a great 
deal more buying will be done if the stocks can be located. 
It is believed that the recent advances in prices will be main- 
tained, as nearly all manufacturers have had so much business 
crowded upon them that they have become oversold on many 
items, and some of them have announced that they will be out 
of the selling entirely for at least a month owing to the long 
file of orders to be filled. 

The greatest stock depletion is in dimension, 1x6 to 12-inch 
No. 2 rough boards, 1x12 No. 1 boards, and No. 1 and No. 2 
common stocks. On account of the grain movement it is 
almost impossible for some of the mills to give anything like 
quick service in shipping, due to inability to secure sufficient 
equipment. 

The local lumber fraternity has become keenly interested in 
the oil business, several of the wealthiest and most prominent 
lumbermen the last week having formed a company to drill 
for oil on a 12%-acre tract southwest of Vivian, Caddo Parish, 
and within about 700 feet of a large oil producer recently 
completed by the Gulf Refining Company two and one-half 
miles southwest of Vivian. 

Many lumbermen here have shown their interest in a move- 
ment to restore navigation on Red River between New Orleans 
and Shreveport by subscribing stock in the Red River Naviga- 
tion Company (Inc.), just formally organized here with nearly 
300 citizens and firms of Shreveport as charter stockholders. 
The company is capitalized at $50,000 and will operate a 
line of barges between New Orleans and this city, the service 


being to protect freight rates which were beginning to | 
endangered by lack of navigation. 





SCUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS 
LAKE CHARLES, La., Sept. 28.—While much remain 
to be desired, the lumber trade situation on the Gul 
coast is now more satisfactory than it has been fo: 
months. All the mills in this district are running full tim: 
and some employ a double shift. The demand for certain 
varieties of yard stocks is especially brisk. Retail stock: 
through Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas are very low and th: 
park crop situation is bringing large orders from thos: 
ates, 

There is some complaint of car shortage, which is usua 
at this time of the year, and sawmill men here say that they 
are receiving orders for as much stuff as they can obtain 
cars for. 

The Clooney Construction Company, which specializes in 
barges and smaller water craft, is running to its full 
capacity on orders from the Mexican oil fields near Tampico. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Sept. 28.—The improvement in the 
southern yellow pine market continues steadily, with 
prices stiffening. Conditions as a whole are considered 
better than in the previous twelve months and show every 
indication of reaching a normal basis soon. The outlook is 
bright for a steady fall business, which is already beginning 
to manifest itself. 

Dimension has had a steady and persistent call during the 
week and some mills are beginning to run short on this 
stock. The demand has reached such a stage that it is 
almost impossible to fill the orders as fast as the purchaser 
requires and this has caused a stiffening in price ranging 
from 50 cents to $1. Mills refuse to accept any large orders, 
some of them having files full, and declare they can get more 
business than they want at the present time. Boards have 
also been in rather good demand. Car material continues to 
have a strong call and the heavy orders recently placed have 
caused a searcity in these particular items. 

The improvement is not alone confined to lumber, but 
seems to be reaching to all commercial lines. Cotton is 
reaching the market in fair volume; in fact, is being marketed 
as fast as ginned to obtain the high price for spots prevail- 
ing, 11 cents, the highest point reached in over a year, with 
every indication that the price will go higher. 

Local building operations have improved during the week 
and .retailers report good sales. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Sept. 27.—Orders and inquiries 
have been increasing to a very apparent extent during 
the last week, and as the mills have all they can cut 
further advances in prices on special stock for prompt ship- 
ment have been noticed. Inasmuch as none of the manutac- 
turers will be able to take on additional business for thirty 
days without interfering with the delivery of present orders, 
new cutting will naturally have to pay these increased prices 
or take its place in shipment. As time of delivery appears 
to be an object with all new business the general market 
is naturally being helped throughout. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIkMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 29.—The lumber market is 
steadily improving and the demand for southern yellow 
pine continues to increase, with prices showing an up- 
ward trend. Dimension moves well and there is a strong 
eall for car stock and mining material. Reports are that 
sawmills everywhere are busy and are working full time. 
Weather conditions are good and everything is favorable for 
a brisk fall trade. The lumber business is not the only one 
steadily gaining ground, but every commercial line is show- 
ing advancement. Local contractors say building is consid- 
erably better just now than it has been during any other 
period for two years. 

The Bagdad Land & Lumber Company is extending its 
railroad from Munson, Fla., to Andalusia, Ala. The main 
line now is 25 miles long and when completed will traverse 
a distance of 64 miles. 





SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 


WarrREN, ARK., Sept. 25——Manufacturers of Arkansas 
soft pine seem to be booking all the business they can 
handle, and shipments from practically all points are 
heavy. Demand seems to run largely to common lumber with 
No. 2 boards and No. 1 dimension leaders. ‘These items are 
easily $1 a thousand stronger than they were thirty days 
ago, and as the supply is sold up close to the green the indi- 
cations are values will be up another 50 cents to $1 before 
— thirty days, and hard to find in dry stock at that 
price. 

There has also been an increased call for finish and products, 
but upper grade stock has not shown the same advances as 
common lumber. Flooring is beginning to move in larger 
volume, and straight car orders are now obtainable at about 
50 cents a thousand more than the prevailing prices early in 
September. Large requisitions for railroad and car material 
= still evident, and orders are being placed in considerable 
volume. : 

As a whole conditions are very much improved and unless 
something unforeseen develops trade this fall should be up to 
normal. Perhaps the only cloud on the horizon is the threat- 
ened car shortage. Some mills have reported a severe short- 
age of equipment the last few days. 


THE SOUTHWEST 




















IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 28.—The lumber trade gen- 
erally and southern pine in particular show a consid- 
erable gain. The reports of the larger manufacturing 
concerns here show that their order files are gaining on their 
shipments right along, a condition that has not obtained 
heretofore for many months, and with a showing of that 
kind there is, of course, a big increase in optimism every- 
where in the lumber trade. Demand from the country is 
still largely for right hand items and it seems that barn, 
fence and granary building are going to be the biggest factors 
in the trade this fall. City buying is not up to expectations. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Company has obtained a part order 
for 6,000,000 feet of small timbers and boards that is under- 
stood to have come from the Italian Government. There is 
about 50,000,000 feet called for in the collective order, the 
material to be used, it is said, for building winter houses for 
the troops in the Alps. The deal was made through the New 
York City office of the Long-Bell Lumber Company. Several 
other inquiries for foreign shipment are reported to be in 
circulation on the East coast. 

Cc. J. Carter, president of the C. J. Carter Lumber Com- 
pany, has gone east on a business trip for two weeks. 

F Nelson, mage | and treasurer of the Nelson-Jacks 
Lumber Company, of Shreveport, La., was a Kansas City 
visitor last week. Mr. Nelson says millmen in northern 
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yisiana are very much pleased with the outlook for fall 


4. W. Hunt, of the Tilford-Hunt Lumber Company, of 
Na: gdoches, Tex., spent several days here recently looking 
up southern yellow pine business. 

i. M. Hayward, manager of the hardwood department of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company, is spending a couple of 
weeks in the East on business. 


-—~ 


SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Sept. 27.—Increasing demand for 
yard stocks and general lumber, scarcity of stocks at the 
milis to supply this demand and a marked advance in 
prices featured the lumber market last week. One manufac- 
turer said today that prices have advanced from 50 cents 
to $2.50 a thousand, and even at these figures lumber is sell- 
ing rapidly. Some of the plants are almost entirely out of 
yard stocks. A number of railroad inquiries were received 
last week and a few orders were placed with local mills. 
Heavier railroad buying is expected early in October. 

Iixport orders aggregating 3,000,000 feet of yellow pine 
timber were placed during the last few days and it is under- 
stood most of this will go to England. 

j.ocal manufacturers report a continued shortage of cars 
on account of the general movement of cotton and wheat 
and they reiterate that the only possible thing that can check 
the improvement in the market is for the mills to put on 
double-time runs, but as yet this has not been done by plants 
in this section. 


ORANGE, TEX., Sept. 27—The tone of the market con- 
tinues decidedly better, a prominent local millman ex- 
pressing the opinion today that conditions are better at 
present than at any other time in two years. Stocks at yel- 
low pine mills are extraordinarily low and yard stocks 
throughout the interior are badly broken. ‘There is every 
indication that for some time the demand will exceed the 
supply and the conclusion that prices will continue upward 
is well based. During the last week dimension, bill material, 
car material and the lower grades of dressed stock have 
shown substantial advancement and the upper grades have 
held their own. For some items of car material the rail- 
roads and car builders have offered considerable premiums 
over ruling prices. Export movement is still seriously ham- 
pered by the difficulty of obtaining bottoms. One small 
parcel is being loaded at Port Arthur by the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company. 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 28.—There has been an increase 
in the volume of buying and the lumber industry is be- 
ginning to feel the confidence in the future which is so 
manifest in all lines. The crop harvest, indicating that the 
farmer will reap good financial returns, has benefited the 
retail trade. The market is much steadier than it has been 
and indications are that the yards are preparing for an un- 
usually heavy fall business. 

The southern yellow pine market continually grows 
stronger and shows improvement right along. Mill stocks 
are badly broken. Dimension is very firm. The tone of the 
market is strong and very little encouragement is given to 
buyers who want concessions, 











IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


LoUSTON, TEx., Sept. 27.—The general tone of the 
lumber market in the Southwest continues to improve 
and the recent increasing demand from interior points 
of the State is very encouraging to the lumber manufacturers. 
Aside from the scarcity of many items of dimension, and the 
inability of the manufacturers to increase their output to such 
an extent that these items can be properly cared for, the 
market is pursuing the even trend of its way, with lumbermen 
generally teeling very optimistic. 

A prominent lumber sales agent said yesterday: ‘The situ- 
ation is very pleasing to me. The demand is good from all 
quarters and slowly increasing. ‘The improved condition of 
the rural communities is partly responsible for this and I 
look for quite a little prosperity to strike the country yards 
before the end of the year. This undoubtedly will benefit the 
lumber industry in general.” 

There is a good demand for timbers, incident probably to 
the general line of repairs since the storm. Piling also is still 
in good demand. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Sept. 28.—The week’s reports of 
buildings to be erected, construction contracts awarded 
and manufacturing enterprises to be established in the 
Southeast comprise a pleasing story that throbs with activity 
and tells of returning prosperity. It is a new prosperity in a 
measure because it contains more of self-help and self-depend- 
ence and self-confidence. It has a broader basis because this 
section is growing, raising, manufacturing and mining things 
for which heretofore it has sent millions of dollars into other 
sections. New markets are being developed for products and 
the resources of the section are attracting investments in 
increasing degree. 

_ The first shipment of lumber for a foreign destination for 
the new season went out during the week. This shipment con- 
sisted of 1,057,000 feet and represents the beginning of the 
new era in the export trade. A total of nearly 7,000,000 feet 
represents the lumber shipments by steam and sail for the first 
month of the new lumber season. 

" Measured by the building activity of the last year the prog- 
ress of Savannah has been all that could have been desired. 

‘ecords furnished by the building inspector show that build- 
Ings started during the year represent a cash outlay of nearly 

2,000,000, not counting the new terminals of the Ocean 
Steamship Company. Including this improvement it will be 
seen that something like $3,250,000 has been or is being spent 
on. buildings that were begun during the year. Add to 
‘his the improvements that were started during the previous 
year and completed during the present year and the total will 
‘un well up into the millions. 

Beyond any doubt, the domestic demand should expand very 
naterially. Railroads must have gotten to a point by this 
‘line where immense amounts of work must be done. Rate 
questions have been decided. and no other considerations can 
fuer stand in the way of upbuilding the physical condition of 

le various properties. The year will =. bring a great 

e 


demand for lumber, and the trade must prepared to 
iandle it. 

















FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

AtLanta, Ga., Sept. 27.—The yalue of building per- 
mits issued so far this month is $647,000, as contrasted 
with $177,000 for all of September, 1914. The effect of 
‘nis has been to stimulate the lumber trade. Lumber- 
men have been made further optimistic by a steady ad- 
“ance in the price of cotton and gains in bank clearings, 
evidencing prosperity generally. Prices and sales are 
<nproving steadily; mills are busy with orders and the 
veal situation is better than before in some time. 








OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NorFo.k, Va., Sept. 27.—Sales last week eased off 
somewhat and complaints as to the state of business were 
more frequently heard. The number of buyers, however, 
traveling through this section seem to indicate that if both 
parties can get together on prices there ought to be some 
large orders forthcoming shortly. The price situation, how- 
ever, holds up well. 

No talk is heard as yet of any of the mills resuming opera- 
tion even with the prospect of an improvement in the fall. 
Very few large orders were recorded during the week, but 
dickering is now going on between several concerns that may 
lead to some contracts being made. 
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FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


Ba.tTIMorE, Mp., Sept. 29.—While no great progress 
has lately been made in the North Carolina pine trade 
some indications of improvement are noted. One of 
these is the marking up of quotations on stock boards 50 
cents or more a thousand. Stock boards are scarce not only 
in this city but also in many other eastern centers of distri- 
bution. As a result the range of prices has been appre- 
ciably stiffened and much interest in offerings is manifested. 
The call is for 8-, 10- and 12-inch stocks. It is also reported 
from the Norfolk section that box grades have begun to 
pick up, establishments which supply the wants of concerns 
like the Standard Oil Company being in the market. As for 
the local factories, a quietness prevails and no disposition is 
shown to take lumber except as their requirements call for 
additions to supplies on hand. _ 

The old controversy of city officials with lumbermen over 
the storing of lumber on some streets and portions of side- 
walks in the lumber district is revived. The subject attained 
what might be called an insistent stage when an unsuccesstul 
move was made several years ago to stop such piling up. 
City Engineer McCay figures that about 67,3U0 square fect 
of streets and sidewalks is so occupied and suggests tha! 
a charge of 59 cents a square foot be imposed. ‘Tne lumber- 
men, while they raise no strenuous objections, point out that 
their business is the means of bringing to Baltimore many 
thousands of dollars and that the city could well afford to 
grant the privilege in question without any charge. 

* BE. Schofield, of Schotield Bros., wholesaie hardwoods, 
of Philadelphia, was in Baltimore last week. Still another 
recent caller was J. W. Henninger, president of the Hen- 
ninger Lumber Company of Chilhowie, W. Va., a sawmill 


HYMENEAL 


ZtlitLERK-RANSOM.—A social announcement of more 
than ordinary interest in Nashville, Tenn., is the en- 
gagement of Miss Mary Ransom, second daughter of the 
late John B. Ransom, founder of the John Bb. Ransom 
Lumber Company, of Nashville, to John Andrew Zeitler, 
of Mooresvile, Ala. Announcement cards have been 
issued by Mrs. John Bostick Kansom, mother of the 
bride-to-be. ‘I'he wedding date hus not been set, but it 
is understood that it will occur in the early part of 
October. Miss Ransom, since making her aebut several 
years ago, has been very popular in Nashville society and 
her favors have been much sought after. She possesses 
a charm and piquant type of beauty that have won tor 
her social courtesies in many southern cities where she 
has been a frequent visitor. ‘Lhe wedding will be 
solemnized at the Ransom country home at Ridgetop, 
Tenn. 




















DRISCOLL-DONOVAN.—Miss Ellen Eva Donovan, of 
Raymond, Wash., and Mathew Lawrence Driscoll, of 
Pasco, Wash., were united in marriage at the Catholic 
Church in Kaymond, September 23, the Father V. C. 
Couverette periorming tiie ceremony. The bride was 
attenaed by her sister, Mrs. William C. Thompson, of 
‘vacoma, and the groom by Edward Horrigan. tfollow- 
ing a wedding trip to Seattie and Portland the young 
couple will take up their residence in Pasco. ‘the bride 
is one of Kaymond’s popuiar young ladies and is a 
daughter of T. H. Donovan, superintendent of the Sunset 
Timber Company and a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Willapa Lumber Company. 





WOOD-LORING.—The engagement of Miss Marion 
Loring, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Loring, 
ot %4 Hudson Street, Somerville, Mass., to A. Wayland 
Wood, one of the prominent younger members of the 
lumber trade of Worcester, has been announced. Mr. 
Wood has been an active member of the P. W. Wood 
Lumber Company, of Worcester, since his graduation 
from_ Dartmouth College with the class of 1910. The 
Wood company is one of the largest retail lumber con- 
cerns in Worcester County. Miss Loring is a graduate 
of Simmons College and is prominent in the social and 
church affairs of Somerville. The wedding will be cele- 
brated in October. 


LITTLE-RACE.-—The wedding of Miss Frances Race 
and Gordon Douglas Little, of Little Falls, N. Y., was 
celebrated at the home of the bride’s parents in Herkimer, 

_Y., September 18. Miss Marion Race, a sister of the 
bride, was maid of honor and the bridesmaids were the 
Misses Marion Williams, Dorothy Terry, Elaine Manley 
and Carrie Race. William Little attended his brother as 
groomsman. After November 1 Mr. and Mrs. Little will 
be at home to their friends at 49 Alexander Street, Little 
Falls, where the groom is interested with his father in 
the widely known lumber firm of Andrew Little & Son. 


WEBSTER-WILDER.—Mrs. Bertha E. Wilder, of St. 
Albans, and A. G. Webster, of Swanton, Vt., were united 
in marriage in St. Albans September 18. Mr. Webster is 
a member of the lumber firm George Webster & Sons, of 
Swanton, and is a longtime active business man, secretary 
of the Swanton Board of Trade and identified with that 
city’s affairs. The bride is a well and favorably known 
resident of St. Albans. 


SJOHANN-DOERTER.—William M. Johann, of Evans- 
ville, Ind., assistant manager of the Evansville Planing 
Mill Company, and Miss Bessie Doerter were united in 
marriage September 25 at the parsonage of St. Lucas 
Church, Evansville. The young couple left immediately 
after the ceremony on a four weeks’ honeymoon trip, 
visiting Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, New York and Pitts- 
burgh, after which they will take up their residence 
in Evansville. 


DALE-BANGERT.—Miss Anna C. Bangert, treasurer 
of the A. J. Chestnut Lumber Company, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and for a long time connected with the com- 
pany, was united in marriage September 22° to Joseph 
C. Dale, head of the printing department of the Buffalo 
Times, After a wedding trip to Atlantic City. New York 
and Washington, Mr. and Mrs. Dale will be at home at 
58 Goulding Avenue, Buffalo. 

PUSHEE-FAUST.— Miss Barbara Faust, youngest 
daughter of Caspar Faust, head of the Faust Lumber 
Company, of Antigo, Wis., became the bride of J. Bart 
Pushee, of Milwaukee, September 22. The attendants 
were the Misses Leone Faust and Edna Hutchinson and 
George Keyes, of Milwaukee, and Walter Faust. 
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FRANCIS |. JOHNSON JR. 


1231 LUMBER 
Lumberman’s Exchange Bldg, COMMISSION 
Phone 4114 Randolph CHICAGO 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 


In Business More Than Half a Century 
X J 
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bideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co, 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


am 1811-1814 Wright Bldg. GIDEON, MO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ETT tm th 





“THE YELLOW PINE PIONEER”? 


Louis Werner Saw Mill Co. 


General Offices, Suite 507-510 Fullerton Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Yellow Pine, Oak 
and Ash. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 
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T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 
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Yellow Pine 
Lumber 


Suite 1220 Chemical Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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| HARDWOODS | 


is the wood that put to rout a lot of the ex- 
pensive hardwoods. For interior finish it 
meets the demand for color, figure and dura- 
bility, and is susceptible to all kinds of finish 
known in the painters’ art. 


We want your orders for Red Gum, 
Oak, Ash and Elm. 


J.H. Bonner & Sons 


Mills and Office, Post Office and 
Quigley, Ark. Telegraph Sta., Heth, Ark. 








| Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 





Write today for prices. 


: We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 











E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 




















All the White Left In—Never a Kick 


Let us tell you why and quote prices. 


R. CONNOR CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Association. 








POPLAR - OAK - ASH - YELLOW PINE 


—— Specializing in 


POPLAR 


TIMS B. QUINN, - ACKERMAN, MISS. 














ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of practical 
qaestions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL i 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrisor 4687. 











Ralph May, of May Bros., Memphis, Tenn., visited 
with members of the Chicago lumber trade Wednesday. 

Walter N. Kelley, of the W. N. Kelley Company, De- 
troit, Mich., was a caller on the Chicago lumber trade 
the latter part of last week. 


L. K. Baker, president and general manager of the 
J. S. Stearns Lumber Company, Odanah, Wis., was a 
Chicago trade visitor Wednesday. 

George H. Townsend, sales manager of the Great 
Southern Lumber Company, Bogalusa, La., was one 
of the southern lumbermen who were Chicago visitors 
during the week. 

George W. Jones, president of the George W. Jones 
Lumber Company, Appleton, Wis., passed through Chi- 
cago Monday, en route to a visit to the mill of the 
eompany at Forrest City, Ark. 

J. M. Thompson, of the Spies-Thompson Lumber 
Company, Menominee, Mich., was in Chicago last Fri- 
day, calling on the trade and greeting friends and ac- 
quaintances in the central market. 


J. W. Douglas, of the Iron City Lumber Company, 
Birmingham, Ala., was a Chicago visitor on Monday 
and Tuesday of this week. Mr. Douglas while here 
visited with several local lumbermen. 


B. F. Bonner, general manager of the Kirby Lumber 
Company, Houston, Tex., spent Friday and Saturday 
of last week in Chicago, in conference with Ray Wiess, 
who represents the concern in this territory. 

Charles F. Simonson, of Chicago, manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Interinsurance Ex- 
change, will return Friday from a few days spent in 
Kansas City and St. Louis, in connection with associa- 
tion insurance work. 


Douglas Sinclair, of Grand Rapids, Mich., treasurer 
and manager of the Valley City Lumber Company, who 
is one of the younger Valley City hustlers in the whole- 
sale lumber trade, was in Chicago Wednesday, looking 
up friends and acquaintances. 

F. J. Kuny, secretary and treasurer of the William- 
son-Kuny Mill & Lumber Company, Mound City, IIL, 
spent Wednesday in Chicago. He stated that the com- 
pany’s mill at Mound City had just started sawing on 
3,000,000 feet of white ash logs. 


The Anderson-Tully Company, of Memphis, Tenn., 
hardwood lumber and veneer manufacturer, has an- 
nounced to the trade that it has opened an office in 
Chicago at 1017 Lumber Exchange Building. Harry 
M. Lesh, who is well known in local lumber circles, 
has been appointed representative of the company for 
the Chicago territory. 

E. E. Heineman, treasurer and sales manager of the 
Heineman Lumber Company, Merrill, Wis., will return 
to Merrill, Thursday, following several days spent in 
Chicago in conference with John J. Anderson, of the 
John J. Anderson Lumber Company, 829 Lumber Ex- 
change Building, which is the Chicago representative 
of the Heineman company. 


A. C. Wells, vice president and general manager of 
the J. W. Wells Lumber Company, Menominee, Mich., 


was in Chicago last Friday and found time to pay the. 


offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an appreciated 
visit. Mr. Wells stated that he thought that the lum- 
ber business was slightly better, this especially no- 
ticeable in clear first and second birch and in maple 
flooring. 

W. H. Proctor, of Proctor & Groger, Everett, Wash., 
spent a few days in Chicago this week en route 
east on a business trip, not only in the interest of his 
own concern but as a representative of the Nicola 
Valley Pine Lumber Company, of Cranford, B. C. It 
is likely before Mr. Proctor’s return. to the Coast he 
will arrange for a Chicago representative of the Nicola 
Valley Pine Lumber Company, which is an extensive 
manufacturer of white pine. 

The trade extension department of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association has already prepared 
and circulated three booklets, as a part of the initial 
work of the publicity department. These booklets 
have gone to several thousand retailers throughout the 
country. Booklets Nos. 1 and 2 outline the work 
inaugurated by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association for the promotion of the use of wood and 
booklet No. 3 is entitled ‘‘John Smith’s Garage,’’ 
which was published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in 
a recent issue. This booklet, like the first two, is 
illustrated. 


D. 8. Watrous, secretary-manager of the Little Rock 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of Little Rock, 
Ark., was a Chicago visitor during the last week. Mr. 
Watrous says that after being closed down for three 
weeks his company’s plant at Little Rock is again in 
operation. While the plant was down an extra boiler 
was installed and other changes were made in the equip- 
ment that will considerably increase the cut of the 


plant. Mr. Watrous had a good report to mai of 
trade conditions, saying that he has orders on han: for 
all the dry stocks available at the plant at present 
and that business looks better than it has for :.me 
time. 

E. A. Sterling, manager of the trade extension de- 
partment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As. 
sociation, Chicago, left this week on a month’s tri: to 
British Columbia and Pacific coast points. ost 
of his time will be spent in connection with t: de 
extension department work of the association and be- 
fore his return to Chicago he will attend the am: ual 
meeting of the Pacific Logging Congress at San F\an- 
cisco, which will be held October 21-23. 

W. B. Burke, vice president and general manage, of 
the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, Charleston, Miss., 
was in Chicago on Friday of last week, spending a few 
hours calling on friends. He came up with Mrs. Burke 
to place their son in the Morgan Park Military Acad- 
emy. Mr. Burke stated that his company’s stocks 
were being steadily reduced and the company hoped to 
start up its mill in the course of the next week or jen 
days. Mr. Burke spoke of the wonderful results ihe 
Lamb-Fish company has had in experimenting in its 
cutover lands. This experimentation has covered cot- 
ton, millet, alfalfa, potatoes, turnips and corn. On 
seven acres planted to corn on April 27 the yield was 
80914 bushels at a cost of production per acre, includ- 
ing cost of seed and preparation of seed bed and culti- 
vation, $5.67; cost of production per bushel, $4.88. This 
experimentation was continued on a larger plan, with 
entirely satisfactory results. The concern took some 
pictures on September 10, showing the stalks taken 
from a uniform field of 320 acres, the height of which 
ran from 12 to 14 feet. Last year’s analysis showed 
that the corn was rich in protein, fats and carbohy- 
drates. Mr. Burke thought it was doubtful whether the 
concern would ever plant any more cotton, but would 
utilize the farm, now consisting of about 3,000 acres, 
in corn and other small products, for he said he thought 
it was ‘‘going some’’ when one can get soil to produce 
116 bushels an acre, as was done on the seven acres, 
which totaled a yield of 809%4 bushels. The Lamb- 
Fish company now has 100,000 bushels of white corn 
raised on its plantation, on which attractive prices 
could be made for delivery in Alabama, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana and Mississippi, and it can be sold in the 
husk, husked in the ear, or shelled in bulk or sacked. 





BOOSTING PHILIPPINE WOODS. 


Arthur S. Fischer, chief of special projects in the 
Bureau of Furestry of the Philippine Islands, was a 
visitor in Chicago this week and paid the offices of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a pleasant cali. Mr. Fischer 
is in charge of the Philippine Bureau of Forestry ex- 
hibit at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
but has been spending a short vacation in the East 
combining business and pleasure on this trip. He has 
visited some of the large consuming centers with the 
special object in view of interesting buyers of hard- 
woods in the use of Philippine woods and, at the same 
time, educating them as to the value and utility of 
these woods. Mr. Fischer said that in the East he 
found some of the Philippine woods being used’ very 
satisfactorily but they had been bought in the Liver- 
pool market under the name of African mahogany, 
timber merchants in that market having imported the 
wood from the Philippines and in turn having sold it 
to the American buyers and shipped it back across the 
ocean at a largely increased expense. 

The lauans of the Philippines compare favorably 
with the Mexican mahogany and through the exhibit 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition and through his per- 
sonal efforts Mr. Fischer is endeavoring to educate 
the American buyers and remove the prejudice that 
seems to exist against the use of the Philippine woods 
as such. Acle, another Philippine hardwood, is being 
used largely for the same purposes as walnut, and in 
the Philippine Islands the United States Government 
is using much of this wood in the manufacture of gun 
stocks and it is also being used in the United States 
by a number of the piano manufacturers. 

Mr. Fischer is enthusiastic over the magnificent tim- 
ber resources of the Philippines, but says that he has 
been astonished to find the appalling lack of knowl- 
edge of the Philippines illustrated by the average Amer- 
ican citizen. The forestry exhibit from the Philippines 
at the San Frarcisco Exposition, of course, has re- 
moved much of this lack of knowledge but only a 
small proportion of the buyers of hardwoods in this 
country have had an opportunity to visit this exhibit. 
The missionary work being done by Mr. Fischer does 
not contemplate bringing the Philippine woods into 
this country in competition with the loval hardwoods 
but is intended rather to make-buyers acquainted with 
the fact that wood may be had from the Philippines to 
take the place of the rapidly decreasing supply of 
walnut in this country and to be used in place of 
Mexican mahogany and other imported woods. 

After spending a few days in Chicago Mr. Fischer 
will return to San Francisco in time to be present at 
the meeting of the Pacific Logging Congress and the 
forestry meetings to be held at the same time, during 
the course of which meetings he will deliver an ad- 
dress on the timber resources of the Philippines. He 
will remain in San Francisco until the close of the 
exposition and then will return to the Philippines to 
resume his work in connection with the Forest Service. 
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TO TAKE UP NEW DUTIES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 25.—R. A. Dailey, of the Me. 
mack-Dailey Lumber Company, has been appointed 
etary-manager of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ion. Mr. Dailey, who succeeds W. J. Elliott, will 
e up the duties of his new position October 1. He is 
a .oung man, a native of Duluth, Minn., and a lumber- 
: with years of experience. Starting in the lumber 
siness his first connection was’ in the sales depart- 
it of the Northern Lumber Company at Cloquet, 
un., With which concern he remained from 1904 until 
7. From 1907 until 1912 he was sales manager for 
ie Columbia River Lumber Company at Golden, B. C. 
om 1912 until 1914 he held a position with the Moun- 
ain Pine Agency at Calgary similar to the one he has 
<t aecepted. Mr. Dailey left the Mountain Pine 
eeney and came to Seattle in 1914, where he estab- 
lished the MeCormick-Dailey Lumber Company, and has 
sinve been manager of that concern. 

The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association is the local 
organization of lumber wholesalers and its membership 
is a very important factor in the selling and shipping 
of west Coast lumber and shingles. The association was 
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R. A. DAILEY, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Secretary-Manager Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. 


first organized in November, 1898. In 1908 it was 
reorganized and since that time has played an important 
part among lumber shippers’ activities and has main- 
tained several departments of great service to its mem- 
bers. 

Walter J. Elliott, the retiring secretary-manager, 
leaves the association after a short period of very active 
and efficient work for the association. He has taken a 
position with the North Western Lumber Company at 
Hoquiam, Wash. 





LARGELY INCREASES ITS CAPITAL STOCK. 


The Huddleston-Marsh Lumber Company, of Chi- 
cago, has just recently undergone a reorganization as 
a result of which the name of the company is changed 
to the Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Company and the 
capital stock increased from $75,000 to $250,000, this 
increase being made in order to take care of the enlarg- 
ing operations of the company. The Huddleston-Marsh 
Mahogany Company has opened an office in New York 
City at 33 West Forty-second Street, as mentioned in 
a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and is 
now manufacturing its own lumber in the East. R. S. 
Huddleston is located in New York and will give his 
personal attention to the wholesale and manufacturing 
end of the company’s business. The officers and man- 
ayement of the company remain as before. 





HARDWOCD CONCERN COMES TO CHICAGO. 
Among the latest additions to the lumber colony of 
Chieago is the Dermott Land & Lumber Company, 
sanufaeturer of southern hardwoods, which under date 
’ September 28 sent out an announcement to the 
‘rade advising that in order to be in closer touch with 
he consuming customers the general offices and sales 
epartment of that company have been moved to Chi- 
go, the offices being located at 1559 Railway Ex- 
hange building. ; 
To a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
W. Allport, vice president of the company, said: 
We have made this change in order better to facilitate 
' merchandising of our lumber to the consuming trade 
ith whom we deal almost exclusively, feeling that we could 
cure much better results by being in closer contact with 
r customers. As you no doubt know, our mill has been 
wn for the last fiffeen months, but we have made prepara- 
ms to resume operation on October 4 and have been put- 
ug in a supply of logs for the last six weeks. 
The mills of the company are located at Dermott, 
rk., and they will resume operation with a supply of 
.100,000 feet of oak logs on hand whict» will insure a 
‘eady run throughout the winter months. The Der- 
‘ott Land & Lumber Company has ore of the best 
uipped band mills in the South, with a daily capac- 
v of 50,000 feet, with a tract of 25,000 acres of virgin 
hite oak timber from which the supply of logs is 
-rawn, A standard gage railroad sixteen miles long 
th complete equipment is operated, and the com- 
ny has ample facilities for handling every feature of 
business in a manner that will permit it to supply 
‘. customers with anything they may need in oak in a 
‘ chly satisfactory manner. 








The sales department will be in charge of Vice Presi- 
dent G. W. Allport, who has been a mill operator him- 
self for the last six years. Under his direction this de- 
partment will be conducted along lines broad enough 
to permit other mills whose production is not large 
enough to justify a separate selling organization to join 
with that company in a selling arrangement and, in 
fact, an arrangement has already been perfected with 
a number of mills that gives the Dermott Land & Lum- 
ber Company a monthly production of 2,500,000 feet, 
practically all oak. 


CHICAGO TRADE ACTIVE. 


Local lumbermen have found trade active during 
the last few days involving several laige orders for 
lumber and lumber products. One of the largest orders 
was placed by the Thompson-Starrett Company, which 
has the contract for building the new Field Museum 
of Chicago. The bulk of the order, which is for a large 
volume of yellow pine for concrete framing purposes, 
was secured by the Lord & Bushnell Company. This 
lumber is to be delivered as needed. The Thompson- 
Starrett people say that probably 7,500,000 to 10,000,000 
feet of lumber will be used in the construction work 
of the Field Museum and that probably over 5,000,000 
feet of this material will be of rough lumber, consisting 
chiefly of framing lumber and piling, interior trim 
taking the rest. 

The Chicago & North Western Railroad has placed 
orders for several million feet: of low grade lumber, 
which is to be used for grain doors. 

The EK. A. Thornton Lumber Company has obtained 
a contract for 1,000,000 feet of crating lumber, mostly 
low grade stuff. Other companies report a good demand 
for low grade stuff. 

Export news includes the shipment by one of the 
large Chicago companies of about 1,000,000 feet of 
norway pine. This lumber went to New York for ex- 
port to South America. The destination of the lumber 
is said to be Uruguay and the shipment consists chiefly 
of boards. Another feature of the export trade is in- 
quiries that are reaching Chicago and other points 
from French lumber importers, which give an inkling of 
the large quantities of lumber that will be necessary for 
construction work in Europe following the war. The 
inquiries are chiefly to point out the ablity of Ameri- 
can lumber firms to make quick shipments to Europe 
when the time arrives for rehabilitation abroad. 

Armour & Co. expect to construct two large buildings 
at the Union Stock Yards that will reyuire consider- 
able lumber, orders for which have been placed. 

Another local order this week was for 300,000 feet 
of fir, chiefly 3x6’s and 3x12’s, which was placed by 
the Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Company. 

The Western Steel Car & Foundry Company reports 
that it is now making daily delivery at New York of 
seventy-five to 100 cars on the Russian order of 2,000 
box cars, which was placed two months ago. These 
cars are being shipped to Russia almost as rapidly as 
delivery is being made at New York and ‘it is assumed 
that they will go to Archangel. 








SEEK MILL INSPECTION FOR PRODUCTS. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Sept. 25.—Mill inspection is an 
objective toward which the lumbermen of Georgia and 
Florida are striving. Both of the local manufacturing 
associations have taken the matter up and announce that 
they are going to push their desires uninterruptedly to a 
conclusion. The manufacturers are weary of port in- 
spection, a system which they say is responsible for 
thousands of dollars of loss to the shippers every year. 

The bulk of all the lumber manufactured in Georgia 
and Florida passes through the two chief ports, Savannah 
and Jacksonville, principally the latter. Port inspection 
has always been the rule, from custom and general usage 
only, rather than from any well defined need. For years 
there have been spasmodic efforts made to establish a 
system of mill inspection to do away with inspection at 
the port, which failed of purpose, lacking concerted effort. 
Now the so-called evils of port inspection have become 
such a serious matter that for the first time a concerted 
effort will be made to abolish this practice. 

At a meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation, held at Pensacola last Tuesday, the matter was 
again brought up by President W. Frazier Jones who 
made it plain to his hearers that port inspection as it is 
being conducted is unfair to the shippers and that it 
plays entirely into the hands of the local handlers, prac- 
tically all of whom have become resaw and planing mill 
operators who buy the ‘‘rejects’’ in on the dock at 
freight charges and work it over at slight cost. The 
amount of culled lumber at the Jacksonville port espe- 
cially has been growing larger all the time, until it has 
become an ominous problem to the shippers, some of 
whom have steadfastly refused to make further ship- 
ments for port inspection. 

Manufacturers contend that if their lumber could be 
inspected at the point of shipment, there would be but a 
fractional portion of the shipment rejected. These re- 
jects could then be worked over in the mill, whereas under 
the present system the lumber all moves to the port at 
the mills’ expense, where a suspiciously large portion of 
the stock is thrown out. As it cannot be shipped back 
to the mill except at a ruinous expense the shipper is 
glad to sell the rejects to the local handlers, whose docks 
are also complete resaw and planing mill plants. R. M. 
Young, of the Interstate Lumber Company, of Quitman, 
Ga., is chairman of a subcommittee of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association, which will devise a plan 
to abolish port inspection and insist upon inspection at 
the mill. The Yellow Pine Exchange has also entered 


the fight and will at an early date take some concerted 
action to do away with port inspection. 
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CORN 


We have One Hundred Thous- 
and Bushels of White Corn, raised 


on our plantation, on which at- 
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tractive prices can be made for de- 
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livery in Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Alabama, Georgia and Florida. 
We can sell in the husk, husked 
in the ear, or shelled in bulk or 
sacked. 
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Likewise, — 
15,000,000 Feet of 
Gum, Oak, Elm and Cypress 


on which we will make attractive 
prices delivered anywhere. 


EUEQUAAUO NUNN 


Lamb-Fish LumberCo. 


The Largest Hardwood Mill 
in the World. 


CHARLESTON, - 





MISSISSIPPI. 
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Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


BIG CREEK, TEXAS 


RARER, Makers of Ans 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade, Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 























7 Ask for our prices on ‘ i 
2 cars 4-4”? No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 

2 cars 4-4’? No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 

2 cars 4-4’’ 13’’-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 


We Can Ship Quick 


4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut. 
lear 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
10 cars 8-4 No.2 Common & Better Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain Red Oak. 


If interested, we will be glad 
to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 



























GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8""& 13-16 
Hardwood Flocring? The Jumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desired. Se 

Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 









and 
“Velvet Edge” 
£ Flooring 
SAWED SAWED 4 Stri 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING trips. 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 

In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 











There’s Good Profit 
In Quality Hardwoods 


when you can buy them right. We've simplified 
buying for you in shipping mixed cars of 


DIXIE BRAND 
OAK FLOORING 


Mouldings, Casing and Base. 


Dixie Flooring is perfectly milled, uniformly matched and 
graded—the result of years of honest endeavor and study, 


Write us for copy of our booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Co. 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD | 








OAK 6 
JOR ait We ship straight or mixed cars of a 


e BS Oak, Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 











RED OAK 


All Grades and Thicknesses — specializing 
Arkansas River Bottom Red Oak. 





Also attractive prices on one-half 
million feet of 


le No. 1 & CYPRESS 


BOXING 


And inquiries solicited for 


Log Run Cottonwood 


of which we have over 2,000,000 


feet in stock. 

















Thane Lumber Company 


~~ Arkansas City, Ark. 








r We are going to put 


Little Rock 


on the map for 


Hardwood Lumber 


We are manufacturers of Band 
Sawed Hardwood Lumber. 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Is SOFT-TEXTURED Oak in plain and 
quartered, and White Ash, all thicknesses. 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK 


in Ists and 2nds sorted to widths. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 








5 D. S. WATROUS, Sec.-Treas. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 28.—The hardwood market shows 
improvement, although the volume of business being done 
is hardly up to expectations. There is a fairly good 
demand for practically all grades and descriptions. Plain 
red oak is an active item in the market at firm prices. Quar- 
ter-sawed white oak also sells well. Low grade cottonwood 
and ash are in steady demand. 

Cypress conditions are improving, although not up to what 
the local distributers would like to have. A fair business 
is being done in mixed car orders. Prices are steady and 
offer little room for complaint. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 30.—Considerable improve- 
ment in the general lumber market was noted during the 
last week. Buying by railroads is reported to be more 
animated, and there is increased movement toward furniture 
factories. Hardwoods have done better lately. Ash, chestnut, 
both the gums, maple, plain white and red oak and walnut 
especially have been under strong inquiry. 

Building operations have been steady. ‘This has maintained 
the movement of all kinds of construction material. 

3uilding Commissioner Rendigs estimates that the building 
operations this year will be 20 percent ahead of last year in 





number of buildings and cost 49.4 percent more. 


~~ 


WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 27.—Weather conditions in 
this section have been very favorable during the last 
three or four weeks for getting out timber and this 
work is making very satisfactory progress. There has been 
comparatively little rainfall in the Mississippi Valley or 
elsewhere in Mississippi, Arkansas and Tennessee and the 
ground is dry enough to facilitate both the cutting and 
hauling of logs. As a result, every possible effort is being 
put forth to provide an adequate supply of timber against 
winter needs. Logging is now active in every department 
and indications are that, with a continuation of present 
favorable weather, the amount of timber in sight will shortly 
be large enough to make manufacturers feel quite comfortable. 


ne 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 28.—A decided expansion 
in the call for hardwoods has been noted by local deal- 
ers and growing optimism has been developed through 
the entrance of buyers from furniture factories. This in a 
large measure has resulted in a sudden stiffening of prices 
and general values have been satisfactory. 

There has been but little activity in the export business. 
Some dissatisfaction has been expressed over shipments on 
consignment and bottoms continue scarce with ocean freight 
rates very high. Some movement has been noted in coffin 
boards and actual necessities in hardwood, but local dealers 
generally are centering their attention on domestic orders. 

Dwelling house construction in and around Nashville has 
been fairly brisk. The result is that retail stocks are rather 
light, and while prices rule unsettled the general strengthen- 
ing of tone in the retail market has proved profitable. Good 
ash is selling well and some grades of hickory have lately 
been moving steadily. 


KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 29.—Announcement has been 
made by the State Board of Forestry of plans for the 
erection of a permanent forestry building at the State 
fair grounds to house the exhibit of lumber and similar prod- 
ucts. It is proposed that the building be made of logs, of 
different native trees, while the interior wouid be finished 
to show the possibilities of wood of interior trim. The codp- 
eration of timber and lumber concerns will be sought. 

The establishment of a willow plantation, to assist in the 
development of the willow industry in Kentucky, is planned 
by the State Forestry Board. It will be located in Louisville, 
where a large nursery is already in operation. The shutting 
off of Germany, which has supplied much of the willow used 
in basket and furniture making, has stimulated the domestic 
industry considerably. 

A mild car shortage has developed in Louisville, lumbermen 
reporting that they are having difficulty getting cars placed as 
promptly as they would like. The movement of cotton in the 
South has begun and there is also a great demand for 
ears to handle the grain traffic, and this has had much to do 
with bringing about the shortage. ‘The scarcity of cars has 
not yet proved a hardship of any great consequence and the 
development has been rather welcomed by the lumbermen, as 
indicating the general improvement which trade conditions 
have undergone. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad is now vigorously en- 
forcing its rule barring reconsignment in transit, which is 
permitted by practically all of the railroads, and is a very 
important feature for most lumbermen. It has been proposed 
that the lumbermen adopt joint action as a means of getting 
the road to change its ruling on this subject and permit recon- 
signment after the shipment has begun to move. 








IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, INb., Sept. 29.—Optimism prevails among 
the hardwood lumber manufacturers of southwestern In- 
diana and practically all the large mills are operated on 
full time. Last week both orders and inquiries have in- 
creased nicely and things move along in good shape and the 
feeling prevails that trade is going to be quite active the 
rest of the year. Logs are plentiful and many manufacturers 
buy liberally and will lay in plenty of logs to run them dur- 
ing the bad season when logmen do little or no work. There 
is little demand at present for lumber for export purposes. 
Prices on the best grades of hardwood lumber are unchanged. 

Building operations remain active and it is believed the 
building permits for this year will exceed in value the per- 
mits for last year. Planing mills are still being operated 
on time, and sash and door manufacturers and dealers say 
that trade remains fairly active. Southern yellow pine deal- 
ers report trade very good. Most wood-consuming factories 
are running on better time now than they have for several 
weeks. 

The Brown Bros. Lumber Company, at Dale, Ind., a few 
miles east of here, has just installed a steam turbine electric 
dynamo in its mills and other improvements around the plant 
have heen made. 

Claude Maley, of Maley & Wertz, hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers here, returned with his family last week from Bay 
View, Mich., where he spent most of the summer. Mr. Maley 
said that while away he met many of the largest lumber 
manufacturers in the United States and Canada and that iu 
their opinion trade conditions the country over are improving 
rapidly. 

Dae of the largest walnut logs ever cut in Morgan County, 
Indiana, was recently shipped from Martinsville to Indian- 
apolis. The log measured fifty-six inches in diameter and 
contained 2.018 feet of lumber. The log was cut from a 
tract of walnut in Ashland township and was bought by 
agents for the Indianapolis Handle Company, at Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBuS, OHI0, Sept. 28.—The lumber trade in ‘‘o- 
lumbus and central Ohio has been very steady during 
the last week. In the yellow pine trade buying is fa rly 
good. Prices are firm at former levels and in certain items 
advances are recorded. There is yet a fair stock on the 
retailers’ hands and as a result buying is comparatively i.m- 
ited. Shipments are coming out promptly. 

In the hardwood trade the demand is good, although orders 
are generally small. Buying by retailers is the best feature 
at this time. Some buying is done by manufacturers making 
vehicles and furniture. Prices are steady and cutting is not 
common. 

Manufacturers of doors and sash and millwork are having 
a fair run of business in this section. Prices are steady at 
the figures which have prevailed for some time. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, says 
trade is fairly active in central Ohio territory with prices 
in hardwoods holding up fairly well. The volume of busi- 
ness is all that could be expected under the circumstances, 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 28.—There has been a little 
improvement all along the line in the lumber business in 
Indiana during the last week. Retail yards have been 
in the market a little more than they have been for several 
weeks and the retail trade has begun to show considerable 
improvement. Vrices are still unchanged, so that there is 
still little inducement for speculative buying. 

An indication of the growth of prosperity and confidence 
is shown in the fact that_building permits issued by the city 
last week aggregated $107,684, as compared with $75,559 for 
the corresponding week of last year. 

All of the lumber and planing mill coneerns in Kokomo 
had exhibits last week at the Kokomo industrial exposition, 
which is an annual event. There were 129 exhibits and the 
attendance during the week was about 75,000. Only wares 
and products of Kokomo merchants and factories were shown. 

The Ferree-Case Lumber Company, of this city, is having a 
nice run of business, having recently closed a number of sub- 
stantial contracts. 


~~ 


IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS, 

LitTLE Rock, ARK., Sept. 28.—Lumbermen of this 
section are generally busy and are greatly benefited by 
the great demand for southern lumber from exporters 
and foreign consumers, which is bringing about a cleanup 
of the stocks of the mills of Louisiana and Texas. ‘Tnese, 
to keep their stocks up to requirements, must consequently 
turn to the Arkansas manufacturers for supply. Keports 
from all sections tell of large exports of timber and lum- 
ber, of mills forced to work overtime and of advancing prices. 
Almost all the mills report a material increase of orders as 
weil as an increase in the number of inquiries, and every- 
where the opinion prevails that conditions have changed and 
that more prosperous times are ahead. 

Secretary W. T. King, of the Camden (Ark.) Public Service 
League, is negotiating for the establishment of a hickory mill 
and sash and door tactory at that place. There is a great 
activity in the timber and lumber business in Searcy County. 
Recently three stave plants operated near Leslie received 122 
wagon loads of bolts and staves in one day. 








IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LyNcHBURG, VA., Sept. 27.—Local lumbermen last 
week bubbled over with optimism on account of the turn 
for the better which business has taken. The open and 
very favorable weather during the last ten days has afforded 
an opportunity to carry on construction work, proving espe- 
cially beneficial to southern yellow pine operators. This 
wood is in active demand at improved prices and with a few 
more weeks’ additional good weather it is believed pine will 
hold its own during the remainder of the year. 

Hardwoods are firm and fairly active. The furniture trade 
is not buying so freely as the dealers expected several weeks 
ago. The general improvement in industrial centers is now 
being felt and the effect is not only helpful in hardwoods 
but also in all lines of forest products. 





LUMBERMAN ASPIRES TO OFFICE. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Sept. 29.—Arthur W. Kreinheder, 
vice president of the Standard Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, has announced his candidacy for 
councilman under the commission form of government. 





ARTHUR W. KREINHEDER, OF BUFFALO, N. Y.; 
Vice President Standard Hardwood Lumber Company. 


His many friends in and out of the lumber trade are 
hoping for his election as a member of the city com- 
mission because of their confidence in his business ability 
and civie pride. 
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| BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 





ALABAMA. Birmingham— The Alabama _ Coffin & 
Casket Co. has been succeeded by the Birmingham Casket 

‘Mobile —The Verona Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the li. C. Vaughn Lumber Co., with an authorized capital 
of $5,000. 


ARKANSAS. Harrison—The Greever-Putnam Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by R. S. Granger. 

CALIFORNIA. Lancaster-San Fernando—Curran Bros. 
(Inc.) have been succeeded by Frank Curran. 

Sunnyvale—The J. J. O’Brien Lumber Co. has sold out. 

CONNECTICUT. Hartford— The business formerly 
conducted by C. H. Keeney, under the trade name Hart- 
ford Sheet Metal Works, has been succeeded by the Con- 
necticut Blower Co. (inc.). 

New Britain—The John Pinches Co. is out of business. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Huddleston-Marsh Lumber 
Co. has changed its name to the Huddleston Marsh Ma- 
hogany Co., and increased its capital stock to $250,000. 

INDIANA. Ligonier—The Cline Bros. Lumber & Coal 
Co. has sold its office here to the Farmers’ Coéperative 
Elevator Co. : 

Bedford—The Lanz-Fry Lumber Co. has changed its 
name to the Moore-Tresslar Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Baxter Springs-Galena—Williams & Robe- 
son should read the M. Robeson Lumber Co. 

Darlow—S. F. Houston has sold out. 

Latham—The Corbin-Riley Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Riley Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Adler Lumber Co., the 
Adler Organ Co. and other concerns controlled by Cyrus 
Adler, have filed notice that they will be consolidated 
under the name of the Adler Manufacturing Co. 

Murray—J. B. Hay has been succeeded by the Hood, 
Hughes & Irvan Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—H. W. 
are out of business. 

New Orleans—Swetman & Worley are out of business. 


Stevenson & Co. 


MICHIGAN. Carson City—F. A. Wright & Co. have 
been succeeded by Bower & Geller. ; 

Jonesville—The Deal Buggy Co. is liquidating. 

MINNESOTA. Whalan—The Derenthal Lumber Co. 


has been succeeded by the Young Lumber Co., of La 
Crosse, Wis. * 

MISSISSIPPI. New Augusta—The O. & L. Lumber Co. 
has changed its name and now is known as the M. & O. 
Lumber Co., the change being due to the fact that 
Walter Myers has bought the interest of C. L. Leonard 
and became a partner with Jerry Oliver. 

MISSOURI. Cape Girardeau—J. W. Phillips has with- 
drawn from the Phillips Lumber & Fuel Co. and same 
has been reorganized. 

Gibbs—The Merideth Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Gibbs Lumber & Coal Co. 

NEBRASKA, Lincoln—The F. W. 
has been succeeded by Earl A. Baker. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The Arkla Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. has removed to 358 Westminster Road. 

Croghan—The J. R. Favre Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by Farney & Ebersol. ¢ 

New York—The Huddleston-Marsh Lumber Co., which 
recently opened offices at 33 West Forty-second Street, 
this city. is now known as the Huddleston-Marsh Ma- 
hogany Co., with an authorized capital stock of $250,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Cement—The A. H. Hill Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by A. H. Vaughan. 

Fort Gibson—The Burnett Lumber Co.’s yard has been 
acquired by the M. R. Smith Shingle Co., and-it will be 
operated as the Fort Gibson Lumber & Hardware Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Lopez—J. H. Black and J. C. 
—— have sold their interest in the Stony Brook Lum- 

er Co. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—J. P. Witt has sold his in- 
terest in the Chavannes Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. Petersburg—The Virginia Lumber & Box 
Co. (Inc.) has not moved to Goldsboro, as was recently 
listed by a reporting agency. 

WASHINGTON. McCleary—The Chehalis Fir Door Co. 
has been absorbed by the Henry McCleary Timber Co. 

Spokane—The Washington Mill Co. has been succeeded 
by the Western Pine Manufacturing Co. 

Spokane—E, M. Fronk has sold his wholesale lumber 
business to Alex. Carlton. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Clarksburg—The Peerless Window 
Glass Co. has been succeeded by the Rolland Glass Co. 

WISCONSIN. Oshkosh—The entire stock and _ silo 
plant of the Farmers’ Topash Silo Co. has been acquired 
by Gilbert and K. Kleven, of Mount Horeb. 

Shawano—Druley & Thornington, hoop manufacturers, 
— partnership, Mr. Druley selling his interest 

o J. Chase. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


SASKATCHEWAN. Bredenbury—A. Loptson has sold 
his }\umber business to the Monarch Lumber Co. (Ltd.). 


Brown Lumber Co. 





INCORPORATIONS. | 





CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Martinez Lumber Co., 
ae oe capital $10,000; J. P. Graham, H. C. Kilsey and 
. Gillis, 

IDAHO. Boise—Burke Lumber & Supply Co. (to deal 
in | imber, building material and coal), authorized capital 
25.190; Daniel Burke, E. J. Clements and Clayton A. 
ica 


Wy 


5. ‘ofino—Coos Bay Lumber Co., authorized capital $4,- 
J,VUQ, 

I LINOIS. Chicago—Chicago Door & Window Frame 
Co., 110 South California Avenue (to manufacture _win- 
dow and door frames), authorized capital $2,500; BD, 
mea itt, William B. Steinberg and Charles J. Christopher- 
. 'NDIANA, Indianapolis—Panhardwoods Co., author- 
zed capital $56,000. 

IOWA, Council Bluffs—J. D. Warren Manufacturing 
Co. 1as incorporated. 

KENTUCKY. Winchester—Cumberland Valley Tie Co., 
aut ee capital $2,000; H. C. Wolf, T. H. Shipp and 

“. Wolf. 


i LOUISIANA. La Fayette—Hopkins Bros. Co., author- 
Ha... caPital $12,000; F, K. Hopkins, president; T. B. 
Opkins jr., vice president and O. H. Hopkins, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Ki AINE. Fortland—Lord-Walker Co. (to deal in all 
in’s of lumber, timber ete.), authorized capital $25,000. 


MARYLAND. Hagerstown—Dixie Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $20,000; W. G. Barnheisel, William T. Hassett 
and J. G. Steffey. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Middlesex Construction 
Co. (to do a building and contracting business), author- 
ized capital $10,000; Alfred C. Castiglioni and William R. 
Mainini. 

Boston—F. H. Newton Co., authorized capital $40,000; 
fa H. Newton, William G. Russell and George 

ittle. 

Boston—Thomas M. Taylor Co., authorized sagan $10,- 


000; Albert A. Richards and Thomas A. Taylor. 
NEBRASKA. Lincoln—H. & W. Lumber Co. (to do a 
general wholesale and commission lumber business), 


authorized capital $25,000; H. M. 
Waugh and John Murtey. 

NEW YORK. Kingston—Kaplan Furniture Co. (Inc.), 
authorized capital $10,000; Abram Alcorn, Julius Alcorn 
and Flora plan. : 

New York City—M. Ryan Packing Box Co. (Inc.), au- 
thorized capital $10,000; Agnes M. O’Connor, J. J. Sullivan 
and Joseph Faul. 

Queens—Stephen Briggs (Inc.), (to deal in barrels and 
cooperage supplies), authorized capital $15,000; Eugene 
N. L. Young, Veronica Briggs and Stephen Briggs. 

Syracuse—Bergson & Davern (to deal in lumber, iron 
etc.), authorized capital $10,000; Lawrence F. Hogan, 
Patrick J. Davern and Charles J. B. Bourgesen. 

OHIO. Fort Recovery—Fort Recovery Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; Peter Kuntz. 

Sidney—Sidney Wood Turning Co., authorized capital 
$5,000; A. G. Chambers, Clem Chambers, M. L. Heffelman, 
R. R. Heffelman and Leon Chan:bers. 

Toledo—International Trading & Exploiting Co., author- 
ized capital $100,000. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Eureka Silo Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000; G. H. Shaver and S. A. Green. 

Seattle—Carlsborg Mill & Timber Co., authorized capital 
$259,000; C. J. Erickson, C. E. Erickson and John F. 
Herman. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Shipplet Construction 
Co., authorized capital $20,000; G. D. Shipplett, C. N. 
Davis, D. L. Caldwell jr. 

Brennen. 

_ WISCONSIN. Eau Claire—O. & N. Lumber Co., author- 
— capital $100,000; J. T. Barber, S. G. Moon and J. 5S. 


wen. 

Marshfield—Marshfield Brick & -Tile Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; Louis Hartl, Gustav A. Krasin and August 
F. Backus, 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Kamloops— Western Timber 
Corporation, authorized capital $500,000. 

Vancouver—Mainland Cedar Co. (Ltd.), 
capital $100,909. 

ONTARIO. Ottawa—Kippewa Lumber Co. (Ltd.), au- 
thorized capital $50,000; Charles E. Read, Frederick W. 
Avery and others, 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—The Harman-Hughes Lum- 
ber Co. recently began the wholesale business. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The Hart-Smith Sash & 
Door Co. recently began the wholesale sash and door 
business. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Charles J. Chapin, 29 South La 
Salle Street, recently began the wholesale lumber busi- 
ness. 

KANSAS. McPherson—The Houston-Morrison 
ber Co. has entered the retail business. 

Wichita—C. M, Cossitt recently began the commission 
lumber business. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Brown Hawkins Lumber 
Co. recently began manufacturing sash and doors, with 
plant at Lake Odessa. . ° 

Snover—Moore & Carter recently began the retail lum- 
ber business. 


Hollingworth, W. 


Brown, J. and Paulina 


authorized 








Lum- 


_ MINNESOTA. Princeton—E. S. Starkenburg is open- 
ing a lumber yard. 
MONTANA. Butte—The A. P. Stevenson Co. recently 


began the wholesale and commission lumber business. 
NEW YORK. New York—Martin B. Morris, 109 Broad- 
way, has entered the wholesale lumber business. 
NORTH DAKOTA. Burt—The Thompson Yards (Inc.) 
have opened a yard here, having purchasing department 
at Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sawyer—The Bond Lumber Co., with headquarters in 
Minot, is establishing a yard here. 
OKLAHOMA. Jobes (P. O. Skedee)—The Robinson 
Lumber Co. recently began the retail business. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Harrisburg—The United Ice & Coal 
Co. recently began the lumber business. 
TEXAS. Gilmer—The Marshall Massey 
recently entered the wholesale business. 
Iola—F. D. Smith recently began the lumber business. 
. WASHINGTON. Little Rock—The Little Rock Co- 
6perative Shingle Co, recently entered the trade. 
WISCONSIN. Hubbletown—J. H. Weber recently be- 
gan the lumber business. 
eae ne nae & Sons have entered the lumber busi- 
WYOMING. Gramm—The Fox Park 
recently began the lumber and tie business. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Prince Rupert—The Queen 
Charlotte Lumber Mills have reopened after being shut 
down for two years. 


Lumber Co. 


Timber Co. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Rye—Blankenship & Sullivan will install 
a circular sawmill with a daily capacity of 30,000 feet of 
lumber. 

MISSISSIPPI. Ellisville—The Tallahatchie Lumber Co. 
will build a mill with a daily capacity of 150,000 feet of 
lumber. The company owns about 40,000 acres of pine 
timber in Jones and Perry Counties. 

VIRGINIA. West Point—The West Point Furniture 
Co. will build a factory to consist of two 2-story build- 
ings 50 by 120 feet; dry kiln and powerhouse. The entire 
construction, it is estimated, will cost $15,000. 

WASHINGTON. Arlington—G. W. Kunze will build 
an electrically operated sawmill of about 100,000 feet 
daily capacity. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Wheeling—The La Belle Box Co. 
will rebuild its box factory, which was recently destroyed 
by fire at a loss of $30,000. , 
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i DIXON CRUCIBLE CO! 
JERSEY. CITY, NJ. 








A Better Way to Lubricate. 


When the oil or plain grease film breaks, 
as it often does, do you just charge the 
damage caused by friction to profit and 
loss? A better way is to supplement oil 


and grease with 


DIXON’S 
Flake Graphite 


Then when carelessness, neglect, poor or 
insufficient oil or plain grease fails to give 
the necessary protection, two wonderfully 
smooth and unctuous graphitized bearing 
surfaces eliminate friction and save wear 


and tear. Booklet No. 207-C tells how. 


Made in Jersey City, N. J.. by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


ESTABLISHED 1827 











Profitable Side Line 


We need an exclusive agency in every 
town. Will you be the first live dealer in 
your city to sell Reeves Wood Preserver? Easy to 
handle. We will give exclusive rights and furnish 
advertising matter, samples, signs, etc. 


Educate your customers to the use of 
wood preservers and they won’t be so apt to 
buy steel or concrete. ‘Reeves Wood Preserver 
doubles and triples the life of timbers. It is coming 
into general use and most builders are beginning to 
realize that their lumber should be treated with a 
good preserver. 


Reeves 
Wood Preserver 


is easy to apply, requires no apparatus and no heat- 
ing. Penetrates the wood, keeps out moisture and 
germs of decay and prevents rot. Don’t have to have 
skilled labor. 


Write for particulars. 


The Reeves Company 


Manufacturers 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
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REPUTATION 


The reputation of ““HERCULES” 
(Red Strand) Wire Rope today is 
the result of the service it has given © 
in the past. 


\HERCULES 


REG . U.S. PAT. OFF. 


(RED ROP 


[IRE ROP 


If we did not expect to sell Her- 
cules Wire Rope to loggers in the 
future, we could possibly afford to 
reduce its quality; but upon the 
reputation that it makes today 
largely depends its selling success in 
the future. 


The red strand in Hercules Rope is 
our guarantee of quality. It is to 
Wire Rope what the word ““STER- 
LING” 


is to silver. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope 


Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 


New York 
Sait Lake City 


Chicago Denver 


San Francisco 


Sovvneevgrvsncnvverasvosuanccscoacevannvsne4n: eneeyaneanggnuonccacesenagiatinnausaraaty 





BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


MANITOBA. Makanik—A sawmill to cost $6,000 is 
being erected by the Makanik Saw Mill Co. 

ONTARIO. Cache Bay—George Gordon & Co. (Ltd.) 
will rebuild the sawmill of their plant, which burned re- 
ge The new building, it is estimated, will cost 
75,000. 


oor 


CASUALTIES. 


OREGON. Lebanon—September 21 the plant.of the 
Lebanon Lumber Co. was visited by fire, which caused 
a loss of about $100,000; insurance, $27,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—September 26 fire destroyed 
the Usher Lumber & Manufacturing Co.’s mill and a 
quantity of lumber on the yards. The ‘oss on the mill is 
estimated at $9,000, while the lumber loss is estimated at 
between $11,000 and $16,000, partly covered by insurance. 
The plant will be rebuilt at once. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Fire, supposedly 
started by sparks from a passing locomotive, set fire 
to the piled lumber in the yard of Charles F. Felin & 
Co. (Inc.) last week and caused damage estimated at 
$1,500, which 1s covered by insurance. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—The plant of the Fosburgh Lum- 
ber Co. suffered a fire loss September 25. The machinery 
was damaged and ten kilns destroyed and about 1,500,0v0 
feet of lumber burned. The loss is estimated at $100,0J0, 
which is mostly covered by insurance. The planing and 
box mills were not daamged. 

WASHINGTON. Rainier— The Lindstrom-Handforth 
Lumber Co.’s plant here was swept by fire September 
22; loss between $100,0C0 and $140,000; insurance $75,900, 
The company will rebuild, but the location has not been 
determined. The mill offices escaped damage. 

WISCONSIN. Evansville—September 17 the Paulson 
Lumber Co.’s yard was visited by fire, which caused a 
loss amounting to about $20,000; insurance, $13,000. The 
company will rebuild at once on a larger scale. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Revelstoke—The shingle mill 
of the Star Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire recently; 
joss, $10,000... 

QUEBEC. Montreal—The sash and door factory of 
Benoit Sons was destroyed by fire September 24; loss, 
$100.000, 

NEW BRUNSWICK. Bathurst—The Bathurst Lumber 
Co.’s plant was damaged by fire reecntly; loss $250,000. 
About 15,000,000 feet of lumber burned. 
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TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 








Since 1837 





Discovered! 


Knives that will do 
what is claimed for 
them — and they are 
rare. They will save 
YOU money. Write 
for our prices. 







The L. & I. J. White Co. 


- 75 Columbia Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 














WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest GRAND PRIZE 


honors Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS 


AND DROP FORGINGS Daily fao 
tory capacity 3500 Axes & Toois 





“THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN.” 


~ book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading com- 
 2rcial woods of the Vacitic coast, short methods of figuring 

lumber, octagon spars, log specifications, lumber carrying 
capacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal of general 

ag? information. 247 pages; flexible cloth covers; post- 

paid 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











NEw York, Sept. 28.—A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against the James McBride Company (Inec.), dealing in 
parquet flooring.- The liabilities are listed at $35,000 and 
assets at $20,000 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 28.—The final settlement of the 
bankruptcy of the Meyer Bros. Furniture Company has been 


made and the creditors received 21.7 percent. Tvey pre- 
viously had received 10 percent. ‘The trustees were dis- 
charged. 





Bay City, Micn., Sept. 29.—The Knapp & Scott. Lumber 
Company, operating’ a sawmill and for many years identified 
with the lumber interests of the Saginaw Valley, has been 
petitioned into bankruptcy. W. J. lkuichardson has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the company and instructed to continue 
the business. The concern schedules liabilities at $33,047 
and assets $25,662. 


LOvISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 27.—The Moody-Mitchell Lumber & 
Building Company, whose troubles were reported last week, 
has filed a deed of trust to the Fidelity & Columbia Trust 
Company, of Louisville. Its assets are listed at $35,000, 
which consist chiefly of the plant and equipment and accounts, 
most of which are considered good, and liabilities $60,000. 
The greater part of the liabilities are represented by a bond 
issue of $40,000 put out several years ago. There is also a 
mortgage of $8,000 on the property, held by the Kentucky 
Title ( ompany. Tye ~ lumber and other concerns aggre- 
gate the remaining $12, 








BuFFALo, N. The plant of the Buffalo Pack- 
age Company, fur which A. W. Kreinibeder Las for some time 
been acting as receiver, is advertised to be sold Septeinber 
30 at public auction. This factory made small wooden pack- 
ages of different kinds, including lard tubs and candy pails. 
The appraisal company’s inventory showed the plant to be 
worth $67,000. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 

From September 21 to September 28, inclusive, four- 
teen vessels brought 6,332,000 feet of lumber, 272,000 
lath and 280 cords of tan bark to Chicago for distribu- 
tion. The largest individual cargo—870,000 feet—was 
carried by the steamer H. H. Hettler, from Escanaba, 


Mich. The next largest cargo—743,000 feet—was car- 
ried by the steamer Robert L. Fryer, from Duluth, 
Minn. 


Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: ; 
‘ lca 21—Str. W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis.. 225.000 
ee 


September 22—Sch. Alice, Charles, Mich., 280 cords tan- 
bark; Str. Maggie Marshall, Manistique. Mich., 300.000 feet. 
emer 23—Str. T. 8. Christie, Gladstone, Mich., 358,- 


000 feet 
September 24—Str. H. H. Hettler, Escanaba, Mich., 870.000 
Interlaken, Menominee, Mich., 523.000 feet: Str. 


J. Nessen, Traverse City, Mich., 
Arizona, Boyne City, Mich., 535,000 


Louis Pahlow, Thessalon, Ont.. 441,- 
Delta, Thessalon, Ont., 349,000 feet and 272,- 


feet; Sch. 
Fryer, Duluth, Minn., 743.000 feet; Str. H. E. 
phenson, 
25—Str. N. 
350.000 feet. 
September 28—Str. 


Robert L. 
Runnels, Boyne City, Mich.. 623.000 feet; Str. J. W. Ste- 
Wells, Mich., 450,000 feet; Str. Kalkaska, Duluth, 
Minn.. 565.000 feet. 
September 
September 26—Str. 
feet. 
000 feet ; Sch. 
000 lath. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 


NortH ToNAWAnNDA, N. Y., Sept. 29.—Burton F. Jack- 
son, of the Haines ged Company, will leave tomor- 
row for Bathurst, N. B., where he will take up matters 
in connection with toa extensive fire experienced by his com- 

any at Bathurst a week ago, when nearly 4,000,000 feet of 
umber was destroyed, entailing a loss of approximately $100,- 
000; covered by in-urance. 

The firm of Smith & Roginson has been dissolved. Fred 
Roginson has taken over the interest of the senior member, 
Angus Smith, and will close up the business affairs of the co- 
partnership. 








OcTO!’ “ 


OBITUARY 7 | 


SYLVES1ER HENRY BLOOD.—One of tne eu 
tlers and factois in the development of Grayville, | a 
vester Henry Blood, passed away September 1. Mp, 





| 








Blood was born in Rushford, N. Y., May 9, 1829, an. in the For * 
spring of 1838 came west with his parents, locating Ben. 
nington, Ind. August 15, 1852, he married Pruden: Jane 
Hicks, of Mount Vernon, Ind. Soon after their mirriage ; 
they took up their residence in Grayville and conti) ied to Re}: 
live there. To this union three sons and four dai shters : dema' 
were born. The three sons and two daughters—Mrs Mary rood s 
Ada Whitney, of Grayville; Mrs. Grace Cabot Tv er, of dade 
Meungas, Ill.,; John M., Stephen A., Sylvester H. an. their likels 
mother survive. The other two daughters, Martha .\. ang cont! 
Florence J., passed away some years ago. mits 
Mr. Blood was in every sense a pioneer and endured all ae 
the hardships and perils of the opening of a new Cc intry, of fac 
In March, 1852, he began work in the sawmill of Jolly & lying | 
Weed, in which his brother Addison was head s: wyer, moven 
He soon afterward took charge of one of the saws and for 3 € 
many years continued in the service as head sawyer. At 3 tract’ | 
different times he had charge of the mills of Mariin & p 6 taking 
Brissenden, Agniels & Caldwell, Gravett & Johnson and Lun 
Staley, Orrange & Martin. He was associated with G. W, 
Heniken in the operation of a sawmill near Cowling, Ill, Septer 
for two years and also with Morgan P. Hall one year near 846,00 
Calvin, Ill. In_ 1878, with S Blair as a partner, they receip 
bought the mill of James Knowles, which he had been 
running and under the firm name Blood & Blair engaged amou! 
in the manufacture of hardwood lumber. Two years later feet « 
they sold out to John M. Blood and James S. Vai ughn, Ship 
who operated the mill for four years, selling it to J. M, 00 
A. and S. H. Blood, jr., in 1885, who under the firm 48( Ut 
name J. M, Blood & Bros. have continued to operate it, ; with 1 
for many years making it Grayville’s principal industry, = from. 


Mr. Blood experienced every phase of the lumber in- 3 
dustry from the whip saw and upright saw to the single — feet, 





circular, double circular and then the band saw. He was . cago | 
the first man to file a square pointed tooth on a saw in for ¢! 
this covntry and from that time, when he was _ using an a aa 
old fashioned upright or sash saw until the modern band pares 
saw brought that method into universal use, it was con- = recelj 
sidered the very best method for rapid and successful BF jess } 
sawing. a 
a ¥ of la: 
NICHOLAS C. HEALY.—A prominent logger and realty Fy creas 
owner of Seattle, Wash., Nicholas C, Healy, died in Be year 
Los Angeles, Cal., September 20, Mr. Heaiy nad gone B 2 b 
with his family to Los Angeles to spend the_ winter, 2 tembe 
His sudden death came as a great surprise to his many respo 


friends and associates in Seattle. Up to a year ago he 
was active in the logging business, being a large stock- 
holder and vice president of the Ebey Loggiug Co. He 
was also interested in the Marysvilie & Arlington Rail- 
way and the International Timber Co., which is oper- 
ating on Vancouver Island. In Seattle he was inter- 
ested in real estate in the Healy Realty Co. and the 
Healy Block and was vice president and treasurer of 
the Cobb-Healy Investment Co. He was ‘born in On- 
tario October 8, 1852. He started to work in the Michi- 
gan woods near Alpena when 16 years old and in 1872 
went to the Pacific coast. In 1895 he entered the log- 
ging business as Healy & Sisco. In_ 1897 he_ became 
associated with C. H. Cobb, A. S. Kerry and : 
Backus and established the Port Susan Logging Co. He 
is survived by four daughters and one son, 


J. B. CRAWFORD.—At his home at Walla Walla, 
Wash. . J. B. Crawford died Avgust 20 at the advanced 
age of 88 years. He was a surgeon in the Civil War 
and at its close practiced medicine in Ohio, later mov- 
ing to Illinois, where he became interested in the re- 
tail lumber business. He moved to Walla Walla six 
years ago, but on account of his age retired from active 
work. He was the father of J. M. Crawford, president 
of the Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co., of Walla Walla, also 
president of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Spokane, and of J. T. Crawford, of the Tum-A- 
Lum Lumber Co. At the time of his death Mr. Craw- 
ford was interested with his sons in the. Tum-A-Lum 
Ae pee Co. He was highly respected and had many 
riends. 


GEORGE B. DELVECCHIO.—Secretary of the Fields- 
Henning Stave Co., of Dyersburg, Tenn., George B. Del- 
vecchio, died September 26, after a short illness. Mr. 
Delvecchio was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., May 10, 1864. 
Early in life he moved to Louisville, Ky. ’ About tw enty- 
two years ago he went to Trimble, Ky., as bookkeeper 
for the Mengel Box Co.’s branch at that place. The 
compiny moved him to Dyersburg fifteen years ago and 
he continued in different capacities with it until three 
years ago. For two years he was a member of the 
board of aldermen and was elected city recorder later 
by that board. He was a prominent Mason, being Master 
of the b'ue lodge and an officer in the Royal Arch and 
the Knights Templars. He was chancellor commander 
of the Knights of Pythias; secretary of the Elks’ lodge 
and until a few months ago secretary of the Forked 
Deer Club. Mrs. Delvecchio survives him. 


JOHN CAMPBELL.—A former mayor of Muskegon, 
Mich.,. John Campbell, long a member of the lumber firm, 
Gow & Campbell, until it was succeeded by Mr. Gow 











individually. died recently at Muskegon. The sawmill of Fe Tot, 
Gow & Campbell was the last to operate on Muskegon oe Tot: 
Lake. Mr. Campbell had held many public offices and fF Tot: 


had a large number of friends, both in the lumber trade fF Tot: 
and in public life, who will receive the news of his sud- fF 
den death with sincere regret. 


ISAAC C, HATCH.—Sales manager of the coal depart- 
ment of the Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo.. % c 
Gied at his home there September 94. Mr. Hateh bod 29 : 
been sales manager of the coal department since 1992 FF ing 
and prior to that time had been a traveling salesman é dry 
for the company for many years. He entered the em- rs be. 
ploy of the old Keith & Perry Coal Co. thirty years ago FP fin 
and remained with the Central Coal & Coke Co. when t 
it became the successor of the Keith & Perry company. 





que 


As a coal salesman he had a wide acquaintance among i for 
the lumber retailers of the South and Southwest. He au 
was 59 years old. Ss Tul 

H. E. WALTER.—A well known lumberman, H. ©. F&F N 
Walter, of the retail firm. Moeller & Walter, Reinbeck, ber 


Iowa. died sudderly September 15. About three months ; ext 
ago Mr. Walter’s father died and young Walter had been 




















melancholy and depressed erer since. He went to Rein- ae 
beck from Illinois about eight years ago and had been in §& ere 
business there since that time. He is survived by his the 
widow and two children. Is 
ees clo 
JOHN A. GUNN.—Ottawa’s oldest native-born citizen, 
and rrobablv Canada’s oldest lumberman, John A. Gunn, | t 
passed away September 23. aged 97. or forty years wa 
he was associated with the McLaren Lumber Co, it i 
Ottawa, and for many years was in charge of the ex- eet 
tensive cperations of that company on the Upper ter 
Geatineau.. He is survived by two daughters and one | , 
son. ; 
—- bu 
MRS, AMOS Y. LESHER.—Flora J., wife of Amos Y. lu 
Lesher, of Charles F. Felin & Co.. Philadelphia, ard fe 
daughter of the late Dr. Charles E. Quail, died’ Sen- [F tic 
tember 24 at the age of 38. Interment was at Willian 
Penn Cemetery, Somerton, Pa. 
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saitorial Review of Current Market Conditions 


See Page 25. 


rts would indicate a general improvement in the 
d for lumber. Chicago yardmen are doing a 
steady trade at living prices. This situation is 
to continue as long as weather conditions enable 
ctors to put up buildings. The number of per- 


jeing taken out weekly is large, and as a matter 


‘t much heavier than a year ago, and in the out- 
districts of the city especially, a heavy building 
nent is noticeable; consequently, buyers and con- 


tractors are absorbing large quantities of lumber and 


taking 


advantage of the splendid weather conditions. 


Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
September 25 aggregated .53,794,000 feet, against 37,- 
846,000 feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total 


receip 


ts from January 1 to September 25, 1915, 


P amounted to 1,592,361,000 feet, a decrease of 96, 915, 000 


feet « 
Shipn 
> 480,01 


ompared with the corresponding period last year. 
ents for the week ended | September 25 were 22,- 
10 feet, an increase of 5,276,000 feet compared 


— with the corresponding week in 1914. Total shipments 


from 
= feet, 


January 1 to September 25, 1915, were 792,284,000 
5,628,000 feet more than was shipped from Chi- 


cago during the same period in 1914. Shingle receipts 
for the week show an increase of 2,560,000 as com- 


pared 
recely 
less b 


of last year. 
creased 3,752 

































with the corresponding week in 1914, while total 
its from January 1 to September £5, 1915, were 
y 19,634,000 than during the corresponding period 
Shipments of shingles for the week in- 
,000 compared with the same week last 














year, W hile total shipments from January 1 to Sep- 
tember 25, 1915, were 56,487,000 more tian in the cor- 
responding period of 1914. 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 25. 
TLumber. Shingles. 
BAD aes cic ssi siclv wie sine oie. toe ees 53,794,000 11,556,000 
Bg areca ores tore eile soso ears oe wis) sie 37,846,000 8,996,000 
PORORRO wot dcctpiscrle hsue soot 15,948,000 2,560,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO SEPTEMBER 25. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
EAS s.is.0'5 ais his nia velecein ae acane on 592,361,000 353,482.000 
SE 265s eree ee ae Ces a r 689,276, "000 373,116,000 
ee, a ee 96,915,000 19,634,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 25. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
OO ee Te ee eT 22,480.000 9,996,000 
Me Pe er eer ee re 17,204,000 6,244,000 

NRCRRRED: fox. e aioe oa ao oo ace 5,276,000 3,752,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 ‘TO SEPTEMBER 25. 

Lumber. a hingles. 
eer rer ee ee 792,284,000 265, 890, o00n 
TTT P PC OTOL Te 786,656,000 209,405,000 

ABOU OWA). 5085. 5 doe eelateuateseee 5,628,000 56,487,000 
RECEIPTS PY WATER, a 
Week ended September 25, 1915..........200- 4,450,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 











for the week ended September 29 were: 

CLAss— No. Value. 
WET he tse sag ais wisn eieaieinlonne Gin % 4,400 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 94 235,300 

5,000 and under CC aa ee ees 47 299,500 
10,0600 and under SND nite 5:16. 69-0 0-8 23 331,000 
25,000 and under DO. os oie aecis 15 521,109 
50.000 and under 100,000........... 7 415,000 
Jackson Estate, 4-story hotel.......... 1 115,000 

STANDS ca seins a a cosas carp favors ce lsievene reutesanavacets 197 
Average valuation for week............ sere 
MOCAIS’ PREVIOUS WEEK s <.cs ciovc-0 ese cc0sc ne one 
Average valuation previous week....... 
Totals conneeeanaies week 1914........ 15 
Totals January 1 to September 29, 1915. 5, 616 
Total corresponding period 1914....... 5,84 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... T,T57 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 6,664 
Totats corresponding period 1911....... 7,004 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 7,986 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 7,394 
Tota!~ corresponding period 1908....... 6.8958 
: Tota's corresponding period 1907....... 6,549 
‘ Totals corresponding period 1906....... 6,556 
NORTHERN PINE. 

Chicago.—While the mills report that they are enjoy- 
ing steadier demand, which is in a measure reducing 
dry stocks, the northern pine trade is not what it should 
be. Stocks at primary points are full and retailers are 
fini .< no trouble in getting their orders filled, conse- 
que ily they are not looking much to laying in stocks 
for ‘he future. Pattern lumber is in good demand, with 
cy tions strong. Upper grades are slow as a general 
rul: : 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Heavy demands for low grade lum- 
ber are reported, indicating that farmers are planning 
€Xt ‘sive repairs on their farms, Country trade in gen- 
eral ‘s showing improvement and the northern pine men 
are cetting their share of the fall business because of 
the readiness for quick delivery. Business in the cities 
le pering off as the building season draws toward a 

Now York, N. Y.—A fair volume of business is under 
way and there is improvement in inquiries. Prices are 
Sot. what stronger, but all through the list there is a 
tendoney to hold off as long as possible. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The market shows some improvement 
but cannot be called very active. Demand for pattern 
lumber has been on a pretty fair basis during the last 
few weeks, In building grades there is much competi- 
“ion from other woods, so that prices are not holding 
9 “ong as desired. Lower grades hold their own and 
peal ‘actories get a better trade than they had a month 








Stocks are in good assortment. 




















Sold by a Single Letter = 


Sounds like a pretty big order — but it is only one of many which 
the Multigraph has helped to land for the Harwood Lumber 


Company of Cleveland. 


Their methods spell digger profit as well as bigger volume, for they get this 


business at 


‘fa very small fraction of a salesman’s cost per car. 


You Can Do It, Too 


It’s easier to put the sales punch into your letters when you know they can be 
produced in any quantity in your own of- 
fice, on short notice, at low cost, with the 
help of any one of your office employes. 


This Free Portfolio Tells You How 


It will be prepared especially for you from the experiences of 
lumberinen wuo have been highly successful in getting busi- 
ness by mail. Jt teils in the r own words how they do it, with 
reproductious of their letters and business forms. Mail the 
coupon and we'll make up your portfolio. 





FROM:SAWDUST 
TO GOLDDUST 





The Multigraph doesn’t stop at letters. 


It does 


real printing in real printers’ ink and fits into every 
printing need of lumber concerns as if specially 
built for this particular line of business. 


It cuts printing bills anywhere from twenty-five 


to seventy-five per cent; gets out neat, accurate 
price-lists in hurry-up time, on the shortest notice, 


and is always 


“Johnny on the spot’’ with any kind 


of advertising or business literature. 


TheAmerican Multigraph SalesCo. 


1818 E. Fortieth St., 


that its acceptance obligates me in no way. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The American Multigraph Sales Co., 


1818 East 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio, | 


Please prepare for me your lumber portfolio. It is understood | 


PRR ee eeNaiw dnd aand ecnnceuendacunean dusuadpeccetaunceadsenes | 
| PUErG. Jituihcn denddeeqqncaunes deck tabindah nonuisdeaddadmoagouis | 
| OMNI apes caneuue Siew dey gers vend tuntiapdas qascpeiendanes 


EO Wnids Ws nceesaneonaeendmeamus SUR cecescnse 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 


If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess, 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded, 


Ocer $9,000,000 paid to our 
olicyholders. 


The American Credit- Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


415 Locust Street, 


80 Maiden Lane, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, N. Y. 














Forty YEARS Aco 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 
Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides — We Have 
Kept Apace. 


Speedy Lumber 
Collections Ratings 
THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 
CHICAGO en NEW YORK 
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etal Shingles 


Are coming in greater demand each 
year and many lumber dealers are 
finding this a profitable item in their 
business. 





We manufacture a complete line of 
Metal Tile and Shingles as well as 
other forms of Galvanized Roofing, 
Corrugated, V Crimp, etc. 


Write for our Complete Catalogue 
No. 26 and Prices. QUALITY right. 


The Dickelman Mfg. Co. 


FOREST, OHIO 
ry (a 




















Write Today 


For your samples of 
Kees Metal Building Corners. 


They’re splendid sellers, and pay youa good 
profit. 

They are little galvanized iron pieces used 
in place of corner boards. They fit over the 
ends of lap siding forming perfect beveled 
corners. 

A postal will bring samples for your in- 
spection. 


FD.KEES <c: Beatrice. Nez Box 51. 











Baled Shavings and Sawdust 


We have a very large stock on hand 
and can fill all orders promptly. Dry 
Sawdust, Pine and Hardwood, in car- 
load lots. Write us for prices. 


Shavings & Sawdust Co. 


2416 W. 23rd St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
WE ALSO BUY DRY SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS 








2 Rules in 1 


MASTER SLIDE RULE 





Made in lengths 2’ to 8’ 
Our Interlocking Device makes the master slide rule absolutely fool proof, elim- 


inating errors in measurements. Slides cannot be extended or closed 
consecutive order. Nothing like it for inside of doors, " 
boilers, etc. Send for circular. Price 15c per lineal foot in U.S.A. postpaid. 


DAHL MFG. CO., 51-J-£. 42d St, New York City 


except in 
me i 

















WIRE for Bundling Lumber 


WE SPECIALIZE. Ask for Prices. 
THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., Fostoria, Ohio 


[o {o) 
THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


cy fe] 


The Allyn Blackwell - Panhandle 
Lumber Co. | Idaho | 
ee White Pine 


CLEVELAND, OHIO For OHIO TRADE. 



































North Tonawanda, N, Y.—The impressions conveyed by 
most of the wholesalers is that a better tone to the 
market prevails. There have been no unusual increases 
in demand, but the consumption of stock appears on a 
more even basis. Orders are being promptly filled, as re- 
quired by the greater number of buyers. Fair supplies 
are in the hands of the wholesalers. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Demand for white pine appears to re- 
main steady with prices firm. Better grades are in 
good demand and there is a trifle better tone to in- 
quiries. Tow grade material is fairly active, but lacks 
snap. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—Quotations in the eastern spruce mar- 
ket have widened within a few days. Sales of dimen- 
sion are made by some wholesale houses at $22.50 base, 
and some manufacturers who were quoting $23 state 
they are loaded up with orders and do not care for 
further business at anything under $23.50 base. While 
demand for frames has been a little slower the last few 
days, business is very fair for the season. Demand for 
the wider sizes of random is rather slow, but the me- 
dium and narrow widths are moving well at the follow- 
ing range: 2x3, $19.50 to $20; 2x4, $20.50 to $21; 2x6 and 
2x7. $19.50 to $20: 2x8, $21.50 to $22; 2x10, $23 to $23.50; 
2x12, $23.50 to $24. The board market is still disap- 
pointing. Both random covering boards and matched 
boards move better than they were a month ago. Good 
random covering boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet 
and up long, are offered at $19.50 for the best down to 
$18.59 for passable ones. Matched spruce boards, 10-, 
12-, 14- and 16-feet, are offered at $21.50 to $22.50. 


New York, N. Y.—Yard demand is spotty, but whole- 
salers meet greater success in holding out for a $23 
base. Some good business has been booked on this basis. 
In some cases special business higher than the $23 base 
has been obtained. Some good sized war orders are 
being closed particularly for spruce box material. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—A new spruce list has been issued, 
which shows a general reduction of about $2 from the 
former one. Demand is only fair, small lots being called 
for. 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Demand for posts continues fair with the 
large rounds a favorite. Pole business so far has been 
very good although it is expected that the demand will 
recede with the approach of winter. It is stated that 
the demand for trolley, telegraph and telephone poles 
is close to normal for this time of the year. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Some healthy orders for posts have 
been placed here in the last few days and others are 
pending. Dealers, however, are far from satisfied with 
the volume of business. Pole business has not come 
in as it should. Stronger prices are being maintained by 
western dealers which should help in the future. Some 
belated buying is being done by the railroads in posts 
and ties. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—The situation is reported as being more en- 
couraging, the market showing considerable more 
streneth. Orders are steadily coming in from the yards 
and factories and it is expected that this demand will 
continue to improve from now on. Wholesalers look 
for an extension of domestic requirements, for they are 
satisfied that with anything like a fair order file factories 
will be forced into the market, for stocks are low in 
third hands. Plain. oak is more firm, with a better de- 
mand. Quartered white oak has been fairly active and 
low grade cottonwood and gum are strong. In the north- 
ern woods birch continues the leader, with prices firmer 
on clear stocks. Maple flooring is in better demand 
and values have firmed up considerably. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers have been enjoying a 
fair demand. Birch has been a heavy seller and many 
mills have cleaned up everything but culls. Thick oak 
is also in demand. Low grade stuff has been moving 
actively for grain door manufacture. Prices show no 
change. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is a fair call for red oak 
yard stock, but white oak is moving slowly. Red oak 
is fairly firm. Flooring has been rather weak in price, 
but conditions appear more favorable than they did ten 
days ago. Gum is in gocd demand and there have been 
some advances in quotations on firsts and seconds as 
well as on No. 1 and No. 2 common. The box factories 
are buying No. 2 in pretty good volume now. Last week 
brought out an improvement in inquiry for piles and 
bridge material from the railways. The factory de- 
mand continues very slow. 


St. Louis, Mo.—There is a steady improvement in the 
hardwood situation and while sales are not particularly 
large, a considerable volume of business is being done. 
Prices are also strengthening. Ash, in one inch and 
thicker stock, is a good seller and prices on this item 
are strong. Oaks are also in good demand. Box lumber 
sells well. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The hardwood market continues to 
broaden slowly. Demand is becoming more general and 
orders are not only more numerous but they also call 
for larger quantities of lumber. Furniture manufacturers 
are buying with considerably more freedom and there 
is also a rather liberal amount of buying from mis- 
cellaneous sources. Several mills are starting up in this 
section after an extended period of idleness and the 
output at other plants is being increased. Legging op- 
erations, too, are being more vigorously conducted and 
altogether the lumber situation is regarded as nearer 
normal than for months. There has been no change in 
the export outlook. Prices have not advanced much but 
the better tone of the market and actually higher prices 
on some items are quite encouraging to all wholesalers 
and manufacturers. 


Loulsville, Ky.—Demand for hardwoods continues good, 
and the general situation is encouraging. Demand from 
the East is opening up in good shape. Quartered red 
oak is in brisk demand at higher prices. Quartered 


white oak, being in larger supply, is selling well, but 
prices have not advanced appreciably. Plain oak is also 
moving in larger volume with prices steady. Poplar is 
in good call. Ash is also holding its own. Thin lum- 





—, 


ber has been selling well lately, 5/8-inch being « popu- 
lar thickness. 


Boston, Mass.—Most dealers believe that the improveg 
demand for the hardwoods will be continued right ‘ \rough 
the fall. Most hardwoods are affected by this more active 
inquiry, maple and birch particularly. Improvement jp 
demand for oak is rather slow, but the wholesale trade 
is sanguine about October developments. Red gur» geljs 
much better, as a lot of this wood is wanted by builders 
this fall for house finish. The success encounte ed jn 
the effort to maintain prices is the most cheerfi:! feg. 
ture of the situation in all hardwood lines. Sales this 
week were made within the following range of uota-. 
tions on inch firsts and seconds: plain oak, $56 1) $609: 
quartered oak, $85 to $89; red birch, $52 to $51: sap 
birch, $42 to $46; maple, $38 to $41; basswood, $43 to $45, 


Baltimore, Md.—Nothing has occurred to change the 
general hardwood situation materially during the last 
week. Orders have come in perhaps somewhat more 
freely, and the buyers manifest a disposition to show 
greater liberality in entering into commitments. The 
situation is more hopeful and domestic buyers display 
larger wants, and all stocks in general use receive q 
fair measure of attention. Stocks are not permitted 
to run down as low as before. 


New York, N. Y.—Wholesalers are more optimistic, 
due to several slight advances in prices and a better 
inquiry. Orders come in more freely and stocks among 
consumers are down to the last possible basis. Yards 
are fairly well supplied, but they buy more freely. Sound 
wormy chestnut is strong and plain and quartered oak 
are better. Birch and maple drag a little but in these 
supplies the outlook is also better. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is steady and less complaint is 
found as to volume of business. Low grades are in 
plentiful supply and prices are called weak. Most of 
the demand is for best grades of stock. A better call 
for maple exists than formerly, thick stock being most 
wanted. Ash continues in active demand. Plain oak is 
enjoying a steady trade. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There has been a good, strong whole- 
sale movement, and offsetting this a steady demand 
from builders. Hardwood trim has sold well, and the 
market for flooring and ceiling is good. This has made 
a steady demand for maple, ash, chestnut, cherry, wal- 
nut and other woods. Quotations are firmer, and some 
have advanced. One consignment of ash from an east- 
ern mill to this market moved at the delivered price of 
$63 wholesale for 6/4 FAS. Southern mills have sent red 
and sap gum to this market, and the demand is reported 
strong at a little higher prices. Much of it has graded 
common, and has gone to cutters of boxes and crating, 
at from $19.50 to $27, while several carloads grading 
FAS, ranged from $25 for sap to $39.50 for red. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for hardwoods is holding up 
well. Building operations are still active, and as a re- 
sult buying is steady. The best demand comes from 
manufacturers and jobbers in the retail trade, and there 
is a fair demand from factories making furniture and 
vehicles. Prices are firm. Quartered and plain oak are 
both active and chestnut is one of the strongest points 
in the market. Ash is quiet. There is a fairly good 
demand for basswood and prices are firm. Other hard- 
woods are unchanged. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hardwood demand just holds its own, 
according to the dealers in Pittsburgh territory. There 
is a fairly even run of new orders and some substan- 
tial show of interest in oak and chestnut for the fall 
and early winter months. Prices are better for oak. 
Poplar is selling, especially in low grade material. Other 
low grade stocks sell freely in manufacturing lines but 
glass factories are off considerably this season as buyers. 


Ashland, Ky.—There is a noticeable improvement in 
the demand for oak boards, especially in thick stoch. 
Construction timbers are in strong request. Ties show 
some improvement. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—There has been a little better demand for 
hemlock on account of building operations. The mar- 
ket, however, is still on the side of the buyers, as stocks 
at the mills are large, with the result that retailers are 
—* to buy lumber as they want it. Prices are 
soft. 


New York, N. Y.—Hemlock demand responds slowly 
to the improved outlook in suburban sections. Yards 
buy sparingly but mills have been able to maintain the 
slight advance effected. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for hemlock holds up fairly 
well owing to continued activity in the building trade, 
but retailers make purchases in small lots, being afraid 
to buy ahead lest the market should show further weak- 
ness. Plenty of stock is on hand. Dealers look for a 
fairly good trade this fall, but do not expect much im- 
provement in prices. 


Boston, Mass.—A few good orders for hemlock are put 
through, but at a very narrow margin for the producer. 
Competition for business is energetic and too close to 
encourage anyone to make a serious attempt to get 
more than the low range taken all the last summer 
Boards are still being offered abundantly and do not 
seem to gain much strength. For eastern hemlock 
boards, clipped, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet, $19.50 is about the 
best price this week and some carload lots have gone 
at $19. : 

North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers say they are doing 
more business right along and express the belief. that 
September will show an increase over the corresponding 
period of last season by from 40 to 50 percent. Stock is 
being shipped to retailers more rapidly and consumption 
generally shows more active proportions than for sev- 
eral months. No changes in quotations have been noted. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Hemlock is steady in the face of 
sharp competition, and the market is helped consid- 
erably by the urgent demand from contracting build- 
ers, who are rushing houses while weather conditions 
favor outside operations. There has been a heavy move- 
ment of timbers, and partition material and lath. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for hemlock is rather quict; 
prices are weak and are influenced by southern yellow 
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pire quotations. There is a demand for certain items 
a ong retailers for building purposes. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hemlock moves in better volume. 
Yards take on some extra supplies this month. Some 
dealers report a variance of from $2 to $3.50 from the 
Pittsburgh list. The industrial demand is better, but 
not what it ought to be at this time of the year. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Hemlock continues weak on this market 
and conditions are not likely to improve until southern 
yellow pine shows much greater strength than at pres- 


- ent. Some quotations on hemlock are as low as $17.50 


for short lengths. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—Trade is quiet and buyers are not any too 
keen to place orders at the present market. There is 
some demand for first and seconds, with stocks at yards 
fairly well assorted. Common grades are siow. 


Boston, Mass.—Inquiry for poplar has been a little slow 
the last few days. Most wholesale dealers, however, 
expect a fairly good demand in October, and all speak 
with satisfaction of the success encountered in main- 
taining prices. Interest in the medium and low grades 
is better than the call for the best. The finest yellow 
poplar, inch, commands $61, but there is poplar offer- 
ing here which will grade firsts and seconds that can 
be bought down to $56. 


Baltimore, Md.—While the domestic poplar situation 
is on the whole fair, the foreign markets present draw- 
backs which to some extent neutralize the progress 
made here. With poplar going forward to Liverpool, 
London and other European centers quite freely, 
domestic trade was relieved of pressure to a consider- 
able extent, but now that reports of congestion abroad 
continue to come in, some reaction is exerted upon the 
business in the United States. The reaction, however, 
is not pronounced. Different consumers of poplar take 
stocks in larger quantities, and the range of prices is 
at least as firm as it was. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Wholesale yards sell poplar right along 
and most grades are in fair demand. Brisk business is 
being done in the lower grades, but there is a good 
deal of such stock available and prices are not showing 
as much strength as formerly. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—A little more activity and a heavier 
wholesale movement is reported in poplar. Buying of 
select and No. 1 shop has been such as to indicate 
steady activities at millwork plants, while there has 
been no let-up of the demand from box factories, for 
the common grades of rough and heavy. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for poplar is fairly active 


All grades move uniformly and as a result there is no 
accumulation of stocks. Prices are unchanged from the 
previous week. 

Ashland, Ky.—Poplar is moving in large volume with 
all grades represented. Stocks are in good shape to 
meet requirements. Prices are firm with tendency to 
advance. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Poplar continues fairly steady although 
there has been a shade of weakness apparent within 
the last week or two. Poplar movement is not very 
active here and there are substitutions. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Interest is shown in some grades of fir yard 
stock and prices are a little firmer than a few months 
ago. Inquiries for railroad material are spasmodic, but 
some stock is moving all the time for repair work etc. 
Spruce stocks are in good demand for the upper grades, 
with supplies scarce. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Volume is a little less, but the new 
fir prices hold up and there is a brisk inquiry for lum- 
ber. There is some railroad buying. Timbers are slow 
and values a little weak. Dimension remains scarce 
with considerable “rush shipment’ buying and with 
prices at $7 off. Some uppers are still very scarce, espe- 
cially No, 2 1x6 drop siding. Foreign demand shows 
litle change and the market is fairly firm around an 
$8.50 base. 


Portland, Ore.—There is some improvement in the mar- 
ket and prices are firmer. Local prices showed a slight 
advance in some lines and shingles have gone up 10 
cents. Rail business is increasing but the offshore busi- 
ness is almost negligible because of the difficulty to ob- 
tain suitable carriers. The log situation remains un- 
changed. 


_ Seattle, Wash.—There has been practically no change 
in the fir market during the last week. Orders have 
Deen somewhat more plentiful than for two or three 
weeks and prices are holding their own. Spruce clears 
continue to soar in price, but the lower grades which 
comprise about 80 per cent of the product show no im- 
provement. Red cedar siding is firm. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for fir has not been quite 
‘0 strong last week. Country yards do some buying 
right along and there is some demand for bridge plank. 
-emand for red cedar siding is not strong and in view 
cf that fact comparatively few mills are producing this 
‘tem now although the price is very firm at $2.50 off the 


Boston, Mass.—Talk of an advance in fir prices is the 
‘ost interesting feature of the market for Pacific coast 
‘umber, Offerings here are light and dealers have more 
‘ouble in getting the lumber they require forward from 
‘ne Pacific than they do in obtaining fair values for 
sich lumber as is now on hand in the wholesale yards 
1cady for delivery. The fairly brisk demand for dimen- 

on timbers from the contractors putting up factories 
«od mills in the industrial centers promises a good busi- 

SS right through the fall. 





WESTERN PINE. 


“hicago.—Demand for California and sugar pine and 
White pine is still good, with prices steady. Stocks 























LOAD BEHIND 


The, 


Every Branch of the Lumber Industry 
Finds a Profitable Use For the Knox 


This is easily understood when you know 
that a Knox Tractor will haul anything from 


But adaptability to all sorts of hauling is not 
the only advantage a Knox Tractor will give 
you. It will materially extend your possible trade 
area in that you will be enabled to deliver over 


b ] g h ‘ greater distances in shorter time. This means 
power for lumbermen. Just pick out the trailer the selling of a greater volume of lumber, and 


best suited to the material youhave to hauland  jt’s volume that counts these daysin yearly pro- 
let your yard crew load it—when the driver and — fits. We have bona fide records on heavy haul- 
tractor come in back up to the trailerand you’re jing costs we'd like to send you if you're inter- 
off—no idle time for crew or driver. ested in cheaper deliveries. 


logs and long timbers to lath and shingles. It’s 
this adaptability that makes it profitable motive 








The power ahead— 
The load behind. 
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Our new catalog clearly explains why the Knox Tractor is adaptable to the delivery 
of every conceivable kind of merchandise—and particularly the various items handled 
by a retail lumber dealer. We want you to have a copy— write today. 


Knox Motors Associates, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK BRANCH CHICAGO BRANCH BOSTON BRANCH KANSAS CITY BRANCH PHILADELPHIA BRANCH 
1872 Broadway. 1621 Michigan Ave. 825 Tremont Bldg. 1733 McGee St. 204 Abbott Bids. 


The Knox Tractor 
Specializes hauling. 























Before you 
Spend a 
Dollar on 


it to 
yourself 
to investigate 


De ge — The Barieng er 
Zz Braking Device 


My 


2 Its use in your winter logging operations will save you many dollars in road 

= building for with it you can navigate steeper grades and cut off miles of circu- 

oo tous road building. And in addition it saves injuries to men and horses, at the 
=~ 


same time Increasing efficiency of your crew. Let us give you the names of 


4 ee operators who have used it with profit. 
en, 
oe Ryther & Pringle Company 
ea CARTHAGE, NEW YORK 
a 
Illustrated ——se 
catalog shows 


method of operation. 7 
oY SNe pie ae a 7. 
: a. SIS . 
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Advertise For 
Direct Results 


in your home paper and then you'll see how ad- 
vertising lumber pays dividends. The one way 
to reach prospective home builders in your com- 


munity is through your local papers. A book 
of plans lying on your desk might help sella 
man, but it will never bring him to your yard. 


Send a Plan Weekly 


to him through your local paper and sooner or 
later you'll show him one he likes—and the sale 
is clinched. 

We estimate this seven room house with 2 
screened porches can be built for $2500. Plans 
and blue prints consisting of 5 sheets together 
with specification form and bill of materials 
will cost you only $2.00. Advertising copy and 
cuts for 6x12-inch advertisement, $2.00. 


Our latest bulletin illustrates twenty-four 
plans—it’s free—write for it. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 











Headquarters for Lumbermen 


"THE popularity of HOTEL LA SALLE with the 
traveling public is largely due to the excellent 

food, prompt service and wide choice of wholesome 
dishes offered on the special breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner menus. 

Breakfast is served at 5Nc, 60c and 75c. 

Luncheon at 75c and Dinner at $1 per person. 

RATES: 

One Person Per Day 
Room with detached bath $2to $3 
Room with private bath $3to$5 

wo Persons Per Day 
Room ithaca ced bah 31085 
Room with private bath 
Two connecting rooms with bath 
Two Persons, per day, $5to$8 
Fcur Persons, perday, $7to$12 
Everytecy Likes Kctel LeSalle 
La Salle at Madison St. 
Eicest J. Stevens, V.-Pr.&Mgr- 


Hotel la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 


























All Lumbermen 
make theirhead- 
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Three Beautiful 
Cafes 





R With Running Water + « $1.50 per day 
With Toilet - «+ * 00 d 
Room ates t With Bath and Toilet, $2.50, $3.83.$0, $4.00 








of shop lumber in these woods are none too large, but 
the supply seems large enough to meet present wants. 
There are some inquiries reported for Inland Empire 
stocks and the feeling among wholesalers ig that con- 
ditions are gradually becoming better. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The prices on Idaho white pine and 
western pine hold up well and demand is about normal. 
This is the off season for much factory buying as con- 
tracts are now pretty generally signed up for every- 
thing wanted this season. There still is some activity 
in the box shook market. Wholesalers are not looking 
for any considerable change in the situation until No- 
vember. 


Boston, Mass.—While there is not much ginger in the 
demand for white pine, many small orders are being 
placed and the aggregate is fairly satisfactory. Re- 
tail and factory stocks are maintained on a light basis 
and buyers inquire usually for a mixed car assortment 
and want prompt delivery. Business compares favor- 
ably with last month. Sales of carefully graded stocks 
of western white pine were made this week within the 
following range: uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 
10/4 and 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 
8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $115.50; fine com- 
mon, 4/4, $72.59 to $73.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $74.50 to $75.50; 

8/4, $76. 50 to $77.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $89.50 to $90.50; 16/4, 
ea0e.£0; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $56.50 to $57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$64.50 to $65.50; 8/4, $67.50 to $68.50; barn boards, d. & 
m., No. 1, 8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; No. 2, 8-inch 
and 10-inch, $34.50 





REDWOOD. 


Chicago.—Redwood business is showing very little ac- 
tivity the last few days. Some siding is used in ter- 
ritory contiguous to Chicago, although dealers are found, 
however, who consider the demand sufficiently large to 
warrant them in ordering straight cars, Prices are well 
maintained. 





San Francisco, Cal.—Conditions are practically un- 
changed in the offshore redwood market, sailing vessels 
being depended upon principally for making foreign ship- 
ments. The extremely high freight rates make the de- 
livered cost at Australian ports very high, although 
the prices at mills are very reasonable. However, ex- 
port business for the last few months has aggregated 
as much as for the same period of last year. Domestic 
consumption of redwood in California continues to be 
rather light, but mills are making regular shipments 
both by water and rail. Eastern rail trade is in pretty 
good shape. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The redwood demand was light last 
week and there is little prospect for a very strong buy- 
ing this fall because of the small demand for siding. 
Prices are unchanged. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales last week aggregated very much 
less than in the week previous, the decrease being in 
rough lumber while there was an increase in dressed. 
No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $28.50 to $25.50; No. 2, $20.50 to 
$21.50; No. 3, $15 to $16; 4/4 edge box, $13 to $13.50; 4/4 
edge culls, $11 to $12; 4/4 edge red heart, $10.25 to $10.50. 
Six-inch box, $13.50 to $14. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $26.75 
to $28.50; No. 3, $16.25 to $17.25; box, $14.50 to $15; culls, 
$12.50 to $13; red heart. $12 to $12.50. No. 1, 10-inch, 
$28.59 to $29.50; No. 8, $18.50 to $19.50; box, $15.50 to 
$16; culls, $13 to $13.50; red heart, $12.50.. No. 1, 12- 
inch, $32 to $34; No. 3, $19.50 to $20.50; box, $16.50 to 
$17; culls, $13.50 to $14; red heart, $13 to $13.50. No, 1, 
5/4 edge, $25.50 to $26.50; box, $13.50 to $14; No. 1, 6/4 
edge, $28 to $28.50: box, $14 to $14.50; No. 1, 8/4 edge, 
$z9 to $30; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $15.75 to $16.50; box 
bark strips, $8 to $9. No. 1, 18/16-inch rift flooring, $38 
to $39; No. 2, $33 to $34. No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, 
$24.75 to $25.50; No. 2, $22.75 to $23.50; No. 3, $17.75 to 
$12; No. 4, $11.75 to $13.25. No. 1, %-inch ceiling, $15.25 
to $16; No. 2, $13.50 to $14.25; No. 3, $12 to $12.50; No. 
4, $7.50 to $8. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $16.25 to $17; No. 
2, $14.59 to $15.50; No. 3, $12 to $13.25; No. 4, $8.50 to 
$9.50. No. 1, 13/16-inch partition, $25.25 to $26.50; No. 
2, $24.25 to $25.25; No. 3, $18.50 to $19.25. Nos. 1 and 
2 bark strip partition, $19.75 to $20.50. Six-inch roofers, 
$14.50 to $15.25; 8-inch, $15.50 to $16.25; 10-inch, $16.25 
to $16.75; 12-inch, $16.50 to $17; factory flooring, $15.75 
to $17.50; North Carolina pine sizes, $16 to $17.50; 4/4 
log run gum, $13 to $13.50. 








New York, N. Y.—Inquiries are good, but prices con- 
tinue low. There has been some activity in the export 
situation. The building situation develops so slowly that 
yards are hardly thinking seriously of filling in. their 
shortleaf pine sizes. The box demand is better. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A steady and increasing trade Is re- 
ported in shortleaf pine. No particular change in prices 
has occurred, though mills are making advances on 
roofers and higher prices seem probable. 





Boston, Mass.—Roofers get much attention and the 
wholesalers quote firmer prices, but other lines of North 
Carolina pine are quiet this week. One is still able to 
obtain 6-inch roofers at $17.50 and 8-inch at $18.59 if 
he takes the time to do enough shopping around. Most 
sellers, however, quote 50 cents more and meet with 
success. In rough edge the dealing is restricted to mixed 
car orders and both demand and quotations are some- 
what weak. A retail buyer with good credit can satisfy 
his wants at $28 to $28.50 for 4/4. Partition is decidedly 
dull. Sales of No. 1 partition, 13/16x3%-inch, are made 
at $28 to $29. 





Baltimore, Md.—Arrivals have remained moderate and 
the tendency continues to be to hold down. At the 
same time requirements. are perhaps larger than they 
were, Construction work keeps up satisfactorily, though 
still restricted by general financial conditions. Require- 
ments in the way of boxes also have grown larger. None 
of the box factories are rushed, but appear to have 
more orders to take care of than before, and a ma- 
jority have been running full time. In addition, foreign 
trade continues to absorb some lumber, North Carolina 
pine attracting rather more attention abroad now than 
before the war. Some stiffening has been noted in the 
quotations. 


ee 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—Demand steadily though slowly increa -s, 
Dimens.ons and Nos. 1 and 2 boards are still sca: e: 
so much so that wholesalers are finding trouble in r..}. 
izing fair margins on their sales. Yard stocks are ni. y- 
ing steadily and will continue to do so as long as :1e 
building construction moves on the same scale as it 
present. While city yards state that trade is good, c4-. 
tractors are continually in the market to secure ma.s- 
rial for building purposes. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Manufacturers and wholesalers r.- 
port a better volume of orders during the last we k 
than the preceding one, and prices are stiffening. Te 
yard stock business is coming very largely from tie 
country and there is not as much call from the citi s 
as might be wished for. It also is noted that there is 4 
preponderance of orders for boards and dimension - 
though the left-hand side of the list is picking up som. - 
what. Twelve-inch No. 2 boards are so scarce on this 
market now that it is very difficult to place orders ani 
there also is a dearth of 1-inch No. 1, as well as 4-inch 
No. 1. Many dimension orders come back from the 
mills because of inability to fill them. The supply «f 
16-foot lengths is especially short. There is no que: 
tion but that conditions are growing steadily bette:, 
Country trade is opening up well and railway buying is 
holding up nicely and there are a good many inquiries 
out for export orders. 


St, Louis, Mo.—The southern yellow pine situation is 
slowly improving and there is very good prospect for 
continued betterment. The tendency of the market is 
toward firmer prices. Country yards are buying con- 
siderably more lumber than for some time. More pur- 
chasing is also being done by the local yards. Railroad 
business is improving and railroads are also sending in 
inquiries freely for future requirements. Advances are 
reported on nearly every item on the yellow pine list. 


“New Orleans, La.—Continued improvement is reported 
quite generally, dimension, special timbers and No. 2 
flooring being listed among the active items. Accord- 
ing to some opinions the market is in better shape than 
it has been at any previous time within the last twenty- 
four months. Reports regarding the export situation—- 
new bookings—conflict to some extent. It appears that 
there is fair inquiry, but scarcity of steamer room and 
high ocean rates militate against commitments. 


Boston, Mass.—The southern yellow pine market shows 
more strength than in August, but there is plenty of 
room for more improvement. Wholesale dealers get a 
good volume of business and there is a firm effort to 
strengthen prices. Southern manufacturers quote prices 
showing a distinctly better tone. The call for flooring 
is fair and the low quotations gradually are being elim- 
inated from the situation as the mills submitting them 
have in many instances submitted more uniform price 
lists. The full range this week on southern yellow pine 
flooring follows: edge grain A, $37 to $39; edge grain B, 
$33.50 to $86; edge grain C, $24. 50 to $28; flat grain B 
and better, $24 to $25.50. Low grade boards are in good 
request although quotations have been advanced from 
25 to 50 cents. No. 2 common 1x6-inch bring up to 
$18.50 and 1x8-inch up to $19.50 when quick shipment 
is wanted, but purchases in carload lots for ordinary 
delivery have been made within a few days at 50 cents 
less. Demand for partition is fair, but some sellers are 
still willing to shade $25 for B and better, %/34-inch. 


New York, N. Y.—Higher prices are asked all through 
the list and the demand is of a better character than 
it has been. Prices, which were marked up a few 
weeks ago, are more easily maintained, although on 
good sized inquiries little regard is paid to maintaining 
these higher quotations. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The mills now ask a higher range of 
prices in most grades, but the market here does not 
show much increased strength. A fair amount of im- 
provement is, however, looked for. Builders are busy in 
this city and crops have been quite favorable through- 
out western New York. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Local connections report a 
strengthening of the market, particularly on low grade 
stock The advances in quotations on cotton have given 
rise to the belief that the farmers in the South will buy 
more of Nos. 2 and 3 common flooring and a number of 
the mills are already beginning to figure on this ad- 
vance. Finish has also advanced, attributed to the pur- 
chases keing made by railroads of lots of 2x6 and better 
car lining, which is bringing from $23 to $24 at the mills. 
Car decking and small sills are in better demand, 


Baltimore, Md.—With some construction work in prog- 
ress that has grown out of the war, the Georgia pine 
situation may be said to show continued improvement. 
Millmen adhere quite firmly to the advance made some 
time ago, and the belief prevails that this advance will 
be reflected before long in the distributive markets. 
Stocks do not appear at producing points to be large. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Representatives of southern mills 
tell of an accumulation of unfilled orders that will make 
an expansion of operations necessary if they are main- 
tained. In many cases retail orders are accompanied 
by the “immediate” delivery requirement. There is 
a better movement, particularly of dimension to the 
mills and flooring to contracting builders. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.--A number of mills in the southern 
field have issued notices of further advances of certain 
items on the list, especially .No. 2 common board stock. 
Low grade pine is selling well. 


CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Reports indicate the general market 
situation little changed, There is steady call for mixed 
cars covering the list fairly well, but it grows very 
gradually. The railway takings of cypress continue light 
by local accounts. Export request is gradually increas- 
ing, something like a million feet having gone out ex- 
port during August. Pricés are steady, but presetieally 
unchanged. 


Chicago..There is some improvement in the demand 
for yard stocks, although mixed cars still predominate. 
Prices obtained are satisfactory and local wholesalers 
report that considerable shop and common are moving. 
‘Prices are steady, with no particular change. 
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ansas City, Mo.—Demand, except for lath, is light. 


y.. eomparatively small amount of house building is 
be eved to be responsible for the light trade. Reports 
o) concessions in prices, however, are not general ana 
t! feeling is that as soon as a few surplus items have 
hb 2 moved there will be more strength to the market. 





. Louis, Mo.—While the cypress situation shows im- 
p: vement, it is not now as good as are other woods. 
M's in the South continue to operate on short time be- 
co: se they do not care to sell at present prices. Re- 
I 
¥ 
fc 


«is from sections where cypress is sold indicate there 
be a better demand soon. Country yards buy only 
immediate needs. 


sew York, N. Y.—Cypress still sells at rock bottom 
pices. Inquiries are of a better character but are badly 
m xed and in many cases call for from twenty-five to 
thirty items. Some of the larger yards have confined 
ticir buying to quarter and half car lots. Business 
comes in small quantities but the aggregate shows up 
well. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for cypress shows encourag- 
ing improvement and some sellers say their orders are 
fully up to normal for the season. Prices have a strong 
tone. Stocks in retail hands are lighter than the aver- 
age and the good volume of fall building is forcing the 
yards to replenish their stocks. Firsts and seconds are 
quoted at $45 to $46 for 4/4; $46.50 to $48 for 5/4 and 
6/4; $49.25 to $50.75 for 8/4, and $55 to $60 for 12/4. No. 
1 shop is offered at the following range: 4/4, $27 to 
$29; 5/4 and 6/4, $85 to $36; 8/4, $36.75 to $38.75. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is fair and prices hold up 
steady. Not quite as much business is being done as 
a few weeks ago and factory demand is slow, but not 
much complaint is heard as to conditions. Buying is 
in small lots and there is little carload business. 


Baltimore, Md.—There is little to be said about cypress 
trade that has not been said before. With the summer 
over, there has developed more activity in various di- 
rections than prevailed before. One result of the war 
has been to bring to the notice of foreign consumers 
the excellencies of cypress. Local yards continue to 
manifest caution in their commitments, placing orders 
only as the lumber is actually needed, but some let- 
ting out is noticed, and additional gains seem also to 
have been made in steadiness of values. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—The movement of cypress is said to 
be well maintained, and prices a little more satisfac- 
tory. No. 1 shop has moved at from $23 to $28 while 
transactions in select are reported as high as $34.50. 
Stocks here are ample, as the mills keep yards well 
supplied. Box factory and mill demand is steady, 





Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for cypress is good. Prices 
are rather varied and concessions off the list are still 
large. Dealers’ stocks are not very large and there is 
a disposition to increase them, especially in rural sec- 
tions. : 





Toledo, Ohio.—There is no price change in this mate- 
rial and it is still sold below the average market price. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—Offerings are fully adequate to meet the 
present demand in red cedar shingles, notwithstanding 
the fact that a few cars are in transit. The retailers 
ask for immediate shipments on stock they buy, which 
would lead one to believe that their stocks are low. 
Notwithstanding this there is little buying for future 
shipment. Demand for white cedars is small, with 
prices soft. Lath demand continues on the same scale, 
with prices firm. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—Dealers here are noting an in- 
creased demand, especially for stars, and they are be- 
ginning to take more interest in the shingle situation, 
but the late harvest is holding back trade and it is not 
likely to reach the usual fall proportions. Prices are 
not showing any change. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles are no different 
from a week ago. Stars are chiefly at $1.30 and below. 
Prices have a tendency to be stiff. Shingle manufac- 
turers mostly say they expect the market to hang around 
the $1.30 value all fall, varying a little each way perhaps. 





Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingles are firm at $1.35 
and $1.65 and clears are scarce at any price. Cedar logs 
are not plentiful and many mills are down. The de- 
mand for 18-inch shingles is poor. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Wholesalers all book a good volume 
of business and most of them report that they could 


take more orders if they could find the stock to sell. 


This demand is coming very largely from the country 
where comparatively little shingle business was done all 
summer. The yards still need much stock, according to 
the reports of salesmen who have made the rounds of 
the country yards recently and there is every prospect 
that there will be no let-up in the demand for some 
time. In spite of the good demand here and the light 
supply at the mills, however, there has been no change 
in the quotations, stars still going at $1.35, coast basis, 
and clears at $1.65, coast basis. The mills report that 
the price of cedar logs has stiffened further and the 
feeling on the coast is that higher prices for shingles 
must come soon. The lath situation remams very much 
as it has been the last three months. Cypress continues 
to head the list, but there is strength in both the west- 
ern pine and southern yellow. pine markets with fairly 
good demand. 





New Orleans, La.—Call for cypress lath and for best 
and prime shingles continues brisk. Lath sell in mixed 
cars only and primes, save possibly the 4-inch, are in 
depleted supply. Economies are in good supply at mills, 
but the call is light, though somewhat improved within 
the last fortnight. : 5 





Boston, Mass.—Decrease in consumption brought about 
by the building laws restricts the sale of shingles in 
the city yards, but demand from the country yards is 


very fair. Offerings are heavy and prices show some 
weakness. Good white cedar extras are quoted this 
week at $3.40 for the best down to $3.15 for passable 
shingles. Clears are offered at $2.70 to $2.80, and sec- 
ond clears at $2.25 to $2.40. The call for red cedar 
shingles, especially very good ones, holds up better than 
the demand for the whites. The best extra red cedars 
sell up to $3.50, and there are some poorer makes to be 
had for various prices down to $3.15 and $3.20. De- 
mand for furring is rather quiet this week, but the 
quotation remains fairly steady at $29 to $20.50 for 2- 
inch. The tone of the lath market looks distinctly firmer. 
Offerings are not so heavy and the retail yards are tak- 
ing lath more freely. For prompt shipment some man- 
ufacturers are quoting as much as $4.25 for 15-inch. 
The bulk of the trading this week, however, is around 
$4.15. For 1%4-inch lath the demand is improving and 
$3.60 is the usual quotation, although there are chances 
to buy scant lath for 5 cents or so less. Clapboards 
retain all their firmness and the light offerings are 
taken promptly without undue bickering about the price. 
Full carload orders are not plentiful, but the smaller 
purchases count up well. There is no trouble in get- 
ting $54 a thousand pieces for 4-feet extra spruce clap- 
boards. Clears bring $52 and second clears $50. Red 
cedar clapboards sell well at $18 to $19 a thousand feet. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The red cedar shingle market has 
shown more strength lately, with an advance of 5 cents. 
Sales are reported on the increase aiid with active build- 
ing operations in both city and country a good fall 
trade is looked for. 


North Tonawanda. N. Y.—An increasing strength as- 
serts itself in the demand for red cedar shingles and 
prices have shown more strength during the last week. 
Wholesalers are better satisfied with the prevailing con- 
ditions than at any other time this fall. Retailers are 
ordering more freely and the numerous inquiries are add- 
ing to the optimism which pervades the market. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Call for shingles and lath continues 
steady and movement is of good volume. The lateness 
of the season, together with the many delays to build- 
ers during the past summer, has brought things to the 
rush stage, and the call is for “shingles and lath,” rather 
than for any particular kind. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a fair demand for shingles 
and prices are unchanged. Lath trade is quiet and some 
unsteadiness has developed in quotations. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Red cedar shingles are quoted at $2.96 
and clears at $2.98, with a rather slow sale. Lath prices 
remain unchanged with a short demand. 


SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—Market conditions for packing lumber 
are practically unchanged. There is a steady demand 
and fairly firm quotations. For good quality 13/16-inch 
pine shooks, delivered in Boston, there is practically 
nothing offered at less than $23 to $23.50. Spruce and 
pine mixed can be bought at $1 to $2 less. Many pro- 





ducers of box lumber find a better demand for the round 
edge box boards than for the shooks manufactured 
ready for knocking together into packing boxes, as a 
number of the large industrial concerns prefer to op- 
erate their own box mills. For this purpose round edge 
pine box boards, inch, sell at $19 to $20, and mill run 
is offered down to $16. 


COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Some of the anticipated change in the coop- 
erage market has materialized, owing mainly to Euro- 
pean war conditions preventing the large shipments of 
oil in tank vessels and the necessity of shipping in oak 
barrels, for metal barrels cost too much and can not be 
returned. This has caused the contracting for most 
of the oil staves in the country and a consequent rise 
in price; also firmer prices for circled oil heading that 
are likely to continue. There is not much change in 
price of barrels, but they will follow the higher prices 
for staves and heading. Little inquiry is noted for 
wine and spirit staves and rigid inspection is made bv 
buyers of them. Beer staves are almost forgotten, with 
future prospects for them poor. Pork barrels will not 
be hooped with galvanized iron hoops on account of the 
high price of zinc, and wooden hoops may again come 
into use. Hickory box straps have been sought this 
fall, for the iron straps formerly used rust and break 
when used on export meat boxes. Pickle, kraut and 
cider barrels and kegs are plentiful and cheaper than 
for many years. The continued high wheat prices are 
no encouragement for millers to barrel their flour and 
small demand results for staves and heading. A few 
cars of No. 2, 28%4-inch staves and heading are sold for 
fruit and vegetables. The butter tub trade is nearly 
over, although some demand exists for butterine. All 
kinds of wooden hoops are unsalable, say A. & H. Gates 
in their report on market conditions, 


Southern elm flour staves 
Te ; 





















RTE eee 8.25 » 

No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M......... 4.75 ro 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln drived basswood head- 

MN OE BOG iii 6 Cerne ticcecensadeeetucebes 06 to 
No. 1, 17%4-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

MN erro cate titan Cpa estarcaa oaks te Coeds ae winks 05% to 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set... 
No. 1, 281%-inch gum staves............ 7.25 to 
M. R., 30-inch gum staves............. 7.00 to 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M.. 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 314-foot, per M 8.50 to 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M.. 7.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M.......... 4.50 to 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set. .05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.. o demand 
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Head lining, 18 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inct 
Ten-round hoop barrels........ 
Eight patent hoop barrels....... 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M 
Two patent and six hickory hoop b el 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels 5 
FERGIE. DGIPGIS, G-WOOD is <.ceccéceeweene-d P 37 to .38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub stav - 11.50 to 12.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M... e 4.5 
White oak, oil staves, per M - 81.00 to 32.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M. 30.00 
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Attention! 


x Lumber Dealers 
! 
Tt 7 We sell you the Doors, Door Frames, Hoops, Anchors, 
meen TT Base Anchors, and all silo parts for either Wood, Con- 
Tl 1 crete or Tile Silos. 
HN] Our fixtures have Hinge Doors, Hoops tighten at door- 
Tt -way, Base Anchors to anchor silo to foundation, Double 
System of guy wires with inside hoops, Steel Door Bars 
imi and Ladder. Complete and modern in every way. Prices 
very reasonable. 
1m Save money by using our fixtures and buying the staves 
from your wholesale dealer. You will be surprised at the 
TT large saving you can make by handling the silo business 
J in this way. 
l Tl We furnish you advertising matter free of charge to put 
a out to your customers. 
_) WRITE US TODAY. 
| e 
t Storm Lake Tank & Silo Co. 


STORM LAKE, IOWA. 














Retail 


yard Efficiency 


these days demands more and more that lumber 
be delivered on the job in usable shape so as to 
cut out hand labor, and dealers everywhere are 
finding just the help they need in the 


Eveready 


Port- 


alesaw Rig “ 


It’s. compact, requiring little room, 
and is so easy and simple to operate any 
yard man with ordinary intelligence can 
turn out high grade work. We want to 
tell you about the variety of work this 
little machine will do and how it will in- 
crease your trade. Write today. 





OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO,, (233.2) Oshkosh, Wis., U.S. A. 






Let us send you 
descriptive cir- 
cular and testi- 
monial letters 
from users. 
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Coal Buyers Ready Reference 


REPRESENTATIVE PRODUCERS AND WHOLESALERS 























FRANKLIN COUNTY 
‘“MITCHELL’S” 


Mined in Franklin County. 
No. | Quality — Best Preparation. 


Bickett Coal & Coke Company 


507 McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO 


GLOBE COAL Co. 


McCormick Building 
CHICAGO. 





== SHIPPERS >= 


Scranton Coal Co.’s 


Scranton Antharcife 


AND 








The Springfield and Indiana operators have ad- Mine run ......+ + prsenrsenos Beet 
a Splint 1.30 

vanced the prices of lump and egg 15 cents a ton, Winifred 1.75 2.05 
effective October 1. Anthracite shipments are re- operas % 1.85 1.65 
ported to be improved but are not up to normal con- ast Kentucky: 
ditions, It will require colder weather and frosty penetra ieee te — 
nights to stimulate the demand. PP: coke, f.o.b. Chicago.. 3.85 to 3.95 

Kentucky coal is moving fairly; also Hocking, which sBY- OE EEE RES 4.75 


has advanced from 10 to 15 cents. Hisylvania Hock- 





ing has advanced to $1.85. It is said that the Sun- 

day Creek Company, of Columbus, is equipping its Buy Washed Clinkerless 

Hocking mine with screens for producing 6-inch lump 

for western and northwestern shipments. 
Pocahontas and West Virginia coals are in fair de- ILVE 

mand and prices are strong on all lines. It was re- 


ported that small lots of Pocahontas mine run have 





Lump and egg .........---. 2.25 2.05 Branch Offices: Victoria Bldg., ST. LOUIS.. 





been sold at about $1.25 during the last ten days. From Williamson rina oil. 
Current Quotations in the Coal Trade. 
>. B. ex. Rate 
Mines. > 
Franklin County: — 
ee $1.75 $1.05 
ee | SR eer en eed 
MEMES. Dcasscamoarks dunce es 40 
OSE | ee ee ee ena L 10 He sas 15 
RPRNTESIII is vs soreness aw awe 50 t 60 
Spiralized (Franklin County): 
ere 1.75 1.05 
TE” Ee 1.75 
ee ee ee ee 1.75 
3 2, errr 1.40 
ROE CROBTHUT. 0.050.060 cecnn 1.35 
PONE cethaedsseneenses ee 1.20 
Harrisburg: 
LD KaGnbname kos on sea sens 1.75 1.05 
i ES dedes ccc tense oem nen 1.60 
a ee 1.60 
Dea: SUUNDD 5 wos we aie wes 1.35 
POPORMERED cece cs veveeccenes 55 to .60 
Carterville: 
RIND fai cae cccinnnenehaweee 1.60 to 1.75 1.05 3 ‘ tlie 
Gh SSOP eta WASHER AT OUR BIG MUDDY FUEL COMPANY 
No. 2 nut washed.......---- 1.40 CARTERVILLE MINE. 
- wher Deke se Sah ee Sane 55 to .60 The ONLY ONE that washes 
sex ctiedcaxwictuds 1.75 82 exclusively Gomestic aut cost. 
Ee Oe eee ee 1.60 
ee RT 45to .50 
Sullivan County, Ind.: 
ES SS ee 1.60 to 1.75 87 r a 
oS eae we eo 
RPOEMENES 6:00 sn 65sec aes 55to . . 
Brazil block (iower vein) ..../, 2/95 87 General Offices: 203 $. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
Pocahontas and New River: 

















Bituminous Coals 


WRITE US FOR 
PRICES. 


LIVE TOPICS OF THE COAL TRADE. 

Notwithstanding a report that the advanced west- 
ern railway rates allowed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would be suspended and not go 
into effect before January 1, the western roads have 
already issued new tariff sheets covering the rate 
advance to various western points which went into 
effect September 30. 

Many western dealers, however, anticipating the 
increase of freight, have been buying freely both 
lump and egg for the last two weeks. While this 
cannot be regarded as a large stocking movement, it 
is apparent that many dealers have anticipated their 
requirements for .several weeks. 

Operations in all of the Illinois districts have been 
full of activity, while most of the large mines have 
been making their full output for the last two weeks. 

There seems to be but little complaint of car short- 
age and all shipments are moving promptly forward. 
While this is true on the western lines, it is re- 
ported that considerable car shortage has developed 
in the East. 








“PR 


THE PUREST FROM HARRISBURG 





Side MIUM” COAL 





‘‘Premium’’ Coal represents the highest standard of quality, 
service and dependability, making it the supreme value in 
Domestic and Industrial Fuels today. 


“‘Big Creek Service” means High Quality Products—as 
you want them and when you need them. 


Big Creek Colliery Company, 


SOLE PRODUCERS 
Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO. 





“PREMIUM’’—Harrisburg. ‘BIG CREEK’’—Fulton County. PETROLEUM CARBON—‘‘The Ashless Fuel’’ 





The Name of 


OLD BEN STOVE COOK 


SIZE ( 2x14) 








STOVE” 


This Home Size is a Great Saver of Work and Time to the busy housewife, and she is fast finding it out. 


The dealer who realizes 





the good it will do him and his trade always carry it in stock. 





Mined and Shipped by OLD BEN MINING CORPORATION———EXCLUSIVELY FOR 


BUCHANAN COAL CO. “minncapous st. Lous PETIT COAL COMPANY miwaurce 
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